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APART from his high office, one cannot but feel that with 
Frederick Temple has passed away a singularly striking, 
original, and interesting character which must have attracted 
attention whatever his line of life had been. And, we make 
bold to add, a very saintly one also; for though Temple was 
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Archbishop Temple. April 
different from the conventional idea of the saint, and though 
his views, especially on Church matters, developed and be- 
came more definite rather than changed as time went on, yet 
from first to last he was a true believer who strove most con- 
sistently and conscientiously to frame his life on the Christian 
model; and is not this a true note of saintliness ? 

Of the early years of his eventful life he himself gave us 
in his old age the best account in that piece of autobiography 
to which with characteristic simplicity he treated the working 
men at Nottingham in 1897, and which, often as it has been 
quoted, we must venture to quote yet again : 


‘My sympathy, I confess, has always been from my early child- 
hood with those who work mainly with their bodies, because I 
myself was brought up amongst them. When I was a little boy I 
knew very much more about working men of that sort than about 
any other working men whatever. My father, who was a working 
man—he was a soldier—served his country in various parts, and he 
died a governor of one of her Majesty’s colonies. I was not very 
old at his death. He died when I was thirteen, and the result of 
his death was that from the early age of seventeen I have made my 
own living. Though I had an excellent education, and though I put 
my brains to the utmost stretch of their power to do what was before 
me in life, I had experience, nevertheless, of a great deal of privation 
in the course of that time. I knew what it was, for example, to be 
unable to afford a fire, and consequently to be very cold, days and 
nights. I knew what it was every now and then to live upon rather 
poor fare. I knew what it was—and I think that was the thing 
that pinched me most—to wear patched clothes and patched shoes. 
When I mention these things I do so simply in order to make you 
understand how heartily my sympathies go along with working men. 
Nor did I never experience what the work of working men of that 
class is. I believe that at this moment there is probably not another 
man in England who would thresh better than I could. Threshing 
is gone out of fashion. It is all done by machinery now, and there 
are very few people who learn to thresh. I learned to plough, and I 

could plough as straight a furrow as any man in the parish.’ 


To fill up the details of this frank disclosure it may be 
briefly stated that Frederick Temple was born on St. 
Andrew’s Day, 1821, in Santa Maura, one of the Ionian 
Islands. His mother was a Cornish lady ; his father a major 
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in the Army, who became Lieutenant-Governor of Sierra 
Leone, and died in 1834. The boy was sent over to England, 
and for some time lived with an uncle in Devonshire, who 
was a farmer ; and there, in the intervals of his school hours, 
he used to work on the farm. He was educated at Blundell’s 
Grammar School, Tiverton, and in 1838 proceeded thence, 
with a Blundell scholarship, to Balliol College, Oxford. 

There are still living some who remember the self-denying, 
hard-working undergraduate who, by dint of sheer industry, 
won his double first in 1841 without having enjoyed the 
advantages which in those days the best boys from the best 
and largest schools unquestionably had over their competitors. 
He was almost immediately elected Fellow, and appointed 
mathematical lecturer at Balliol ; and it was not until 1846 
that he was ordained on the title of his Fellowship. Hethen 
became principal of an undenominational training college for 
elementary teachers at Kneller Hall, near Twickenham. 
Nothing could show more clearly his zeal for education in every 
form than this; and we owe to the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury an anecdote which proves to us that he became 
deeply interested in the work there. When Tait left Rugby for 
the Deanery of Carlisle in 1849, he was asked by the governing 
body whom he would wish to have for his successor. He 
named Temple, with whom he had been a fellow-tutor at 


Balliol, and informed Temple of the fact. Temple replied to 
this effect : 
























‘There is no post on earth, as it seems to me, so great as the 
headmastership of Rugby, and no post I should so much like to fill ; 
but I am giving my life, for the present at least, to the education of 
elementary school teachers. For a boy to come to Rugby is an 
episode in his life: but when a boy goes to one of our elementary 
schools it is all the education which he will ever have; and to that 
education I will devote for the present the years of life that are given 


to me; and, therefore, I have to ask that my name be not put for- 
ward,’ 





He was as good as his word, for though he left Kneller 
Hall in 1855 it was only to take another post in the same 
department of education. He became a Government In- 
spector of Elementary Schools, for which office his clear head 
B2 
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firm character, and good business habits admirably adapted 
him. He made his mark, not only as an inspector, but as an 
adviser at the Education Office, then in its infancy ; and one 
can well understand that in the then tentative state of national 
education the advice of such a man would be peculiarly 
valuable. He won, deservedly, a high reputation as an educa- 
tionist ; and when in 1858 the head-mastership of Rugby 
again became vacant through the resignation of Dr. Goulburn, 
and Temple was elected, great expectations were raised, 
especially at Oxford. On his appearance in the University 
pulpit after the election, the church which, to say the 
truth, was not inconveniently crowded as a rule, was 
packed with graduates and undergraduates eager to see 
and hear the coming man, who was to be a second 
Arnold.. The subject of the sermon was ‘The Educa- 
tion of the World,’ and it was a memorable sermon for 
more reasons than one. It was much admired and much 
discussed in common rooms and elsewhere ; but not a hint, so 
far as we remember, was ever breathed against its orthodoxy 
—at the time. But it soon shared a different fate ; for it was 
in substance the first essay in the notorious Essays and 
Reviews which appeared in 1860. That memorable episode 
would have shipwrecked most people’s chance of advance- 
ment in the Church. ‘What was Temple doing in that 
galley?’ What induced him to join its motley crew? The 
answer may be given in one word—Jowett. The two men 
were close friends, and the religious differences between them 
would not be then very apparent ; for there was a vein of 
piety in Jowett which would attract}Temple, and there was a 
vein of Liberalism—or what was then accounted Liberalism— 
in Temple which would commend itself to Jowett. Oxford 
orthodoxy in the fifties was very stiff, narrow, and inelastic, 
and opinions, especially in regard to biblical criticism, which 
would now be held by most thoughtful men, were then 
regarded as heterodox in the extreme. The Essays and 
Reviews were intended to be a sort of continuation of the 
Oxford Essays, which had appeared afyear or two before ; one 
of these, Mr. Pearson’s essay on ‘ Hymns and Hymn-writers, 
was of course on a distinctly religious subject, which was 
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certainly treated ‘in a becoming spirit’ (preface to Essays 
and Reviews), and there was nothing unbecoming in any of 
the rest. So when Temple was asked to take part in a 
volume in which the same spirit was to be shown, and when 
it was distinctly understood that each writer should be 
responsible for his own article only, and write in ‘entire inde- 
pendence,’ ‘without concert or comparison’ (Preface), it is 
really not wonderful that he should consent to open the 
series with what was practically his Oxford sermon on ‘ The 
Education of the World’ of two years before. Keen-scented 
critics detected even in Temple’s essay the germs of what 
was to follow, and hinted that it was only a smooth begin- 
ning of what proved a very rough ending. But this was 
hypercriticism ; the essay was perfectly innocuous. It did 
not, however, read so well as it sounded when heard preached. 
The fanciful analogy which he drew will not bear minute 
criticism, and on other than theological grounds its publica- 
tion may be regretted. Perhaps this is the best place to say 
at once that in our opinion Temple was far more admirable 
as a man and as an administrator than as a writer, especially 
as a theological writer. His Bampton Lectures, indeed, on 
the Relations between Religion and Science (1884) are excellent 
in their way ; his clear, logical mind enabled him to perceive 
and explain lucidly the proper province of each, and the rela- 
tionship of one to the other. But when he entered into the 
details of Theology he was not so successful. Thus the 
Lambeth judgment on Reservation and on Incense contrasts 
most unfavourably with the masterly and elaborate judgment 
of his predecessor on the Lincoln case ; and his Canterbury 
charge, dealing with such momentous subjects as the Doctrine 
of the Eucharist, The Proper Objects of Worship and Prayers 
for the Dead, The Practice of Confession, &c., is rather disap- 
pointing, as also is the essay in Essays and Reviews, to which 
we now return. Temple’s best friends were most anxious 
that he should dissociate himself from his doubtful com- 
panions ; but here came in two of his most marked character- 
istics—his moral courage, which on other occasions besides this 
prevented him from yielding an inch to popular clamour, and 
. his chivalrous loyalty to his colleagues, which endeared him 
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so remarkably to the undermasters at Rugby. There was a 
somewhat acrimonious correspondence between him and his 
friend and predecessor, Tait, on the subject, in which Temple 
declared with characteristic outspokenness, ‘Nothing on 
earth shall induce me to do as you propose ’ [that is, dissociate 
himself from the essayists] ; ‘I do not judge for others, but in 
me it would be base and untrue.’ From the same corre- 
spondence we learn that the assertion, in the Preface to 
Essays and Reviews, about the independence of the writers 
was literally true: ‘So completely was the volume put 
together without concert or comparison that I never knew 
what any other writer was writing, nor even what he was 
wiiting about, until the book came to me from the pub- 
lishers.’ Temple trusted to time to set him right, and he did 
not trust in vain. 

The forty years which have passed since the publication 
of Essays and Reviews have produced much to justify Temple, 
and something to justify his opponents. If the work were 
published for the first time now, many a reader would lay it 
down with a sigh of relief at its harmless character. And 
the diocese which was not frightened by the appointment 
of Professor Ryle will wonder at the commotion created by 
the appointment of Dr. Temple. But yet in Essays and 
Reviews there were concealed the sources of two currents 
likely to run in very different directions. There is the 
criticism which arises from an intense loyalty to religion, 
which wishes to remove human accretions, and to take away 
every stumbling-block which may tend to keep men’s minds 
from Christ, a criticism which knows that Christianity must in 
each generation learn to express itself in the forms of thought 
of its time, and present itself in a way which will appeal to 
the most intellectual minds of its day ; and there is a criticism 
which, perhaps unconsciously, is beginning the process ot 
emancipating itself from all the restraints of revealed religion. 
If modern orthodox criticism might rightly claim Temple as 
one of its confessors, there are elements in those with whom 
he was associated which have resulted in an attempt entirely 
to overthrow the historic basis of our creed. 

Meanwhile he went quietly on with his work at Rugby, 
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more than realising the high expectations which were raised 
about him. It has not fallen to the lot of many men to win 
such absolute, one might almost say, blind confidence as 
Temple won at Rugby. The boys, with all the ardour of 
fresh young minds, made a hero, and more than a hero, 
of him. They were called by outsiders ‘ Temple worshippers,’ 
and accepted everything he said and did as right. The masters, 
as became their age and gravity, were less impulsive, but 
hardly less enthusiastic in their devotion to their chief. 
The feeling was all the more striking, because Temple was 
the last man in the world to curry favour with any one. His 
fault lay rather in the other direction. He went his own way 
without caring one farthing what any one thought of him or 
it. Neither was it because he towered far above all others in 
acquirements. Of course, he was a thoroughly competent 
man; but as a classical scholar he could not be compared 
for a moment, say, with Thomas Evans, nor, as a mathema- 
tician, with R. B. Mayor—and classics and mathematics 
were his strong points. His appearance in those days— 
rugged and strong, but not at all ornamental—was an index 
of his character; and it was that character, thoroughly 
straightforward, genuine, and just, with a most tender heart 
beating under a rather hard exterior, which impressed young 
and old alike. In spite of very obvious differences, there 
was, in some pcints, a striking resemblance between him and 
Arnold. It is a curious fact that the two chief points insisted 
upon by the Bishop of London in the last sessions of Convo- 
cation were Temple’s moral earnestness and his intense 
devotion to the person of our Blessed Lord ; and both these 
features were very noticeable in Arnold. The Moral 
Thoughtfulness (which is pretty much the same thing as 
moral earnestness) of Arnold’s pupils, derived from Arnold 
himself, was at one time a subject of good-humoured 
banter; and it was thought by some that it was Arnold’s 
devotion to the person of Jesus Christ which prevented him 
from drifting away from the faith, Temple had the same 
intense devotion to the person of Christ. It runs, as a 
thread, through all his sermons, charges, and speeches ; and 
it found a remarkable expression in one of his addresses 
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delivered to men in his old age. In answer to the question, 
‘ Why should I believe ?’ 

‘Go,’ he says, ‘and look at the Lord Jesus—go and look at Him. Listen 
to those who can tell you what He was and what He did. Read what 
is written concerning Him. Read it carefully ; think of it ; put it by 
the side of what you know about any other man that ever lived. See 
whether you can find His match, or anything approaching to 
His match. See whether His very presence in the world has not 
made a difference to the whole human race ever since that time. See 
what His teaching is like,’. . . and so forth.' 


Again, one of the great features of Arnold’s work at Rugby 
was his preaching in the school chapel. His sermons were 
unlike other sermons of the same class, and made a deep 
impression. And so it was with Temple. The best things, 
in our opinion, he ever published were his volumes of 
Sermons preached in Rugby School Chapel, and one can well 
understand the impression they made. They are plain, 
direct, and homely, yet very original ; they found their way 
to the heart because they came from the heart; and we 
believe he said nothing more than the literal truth in his 
striking dedication: ‘To the boys of Rugby School and to 
their parents this volume is affectionately inscribed by one who 
would gladly sacrifice every other aim if, by so doing, he 
could help any of his pupils to live in the spirit of the 
Bible and to love the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

He had the wisdom to address himself to the boy-nature 
without saying that he was going todo so. There is not one 
of these sermons which might not be preached, with a very 
slight modification here and there, to any general congrega- 
tion. Boys, particularly big boys, resent being singled out, as 
if they require to be addressed differently from other human 
beings ; Temple never did this; but he knew what boys 
wanted, and he gave them it. Take as an instance the 
following, from his admirable sermon on ‘ Ill Temper’ :— 


‘Sins of the temper leave their most visible mark outside us, and 
not inside us ; and when the immediate temptation and our heat or 
1 The Church's Message to Men. A series of sermons preached in 


the borough of Chatham, edited by J. T. Rowe, Rector of Chatham. 
Sermon I., by Archbishop Temple, 1899. 
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sullenness are gone, we are very apt to judge them too leniently. 
They do not immediately stain the character ; they are consistent 
with a brave and strong will, with a pure heart and imagination, with 
much true generosity and unselfishness, with a high purpose, with 
much warmth and depth of religion. And we are very apt to repent 
of them very earnestly, and then forget them so completely as to be 
ready to fall into them again at the very next temptation.’ 


Once more, like Arnold, he had no scruple at all about 
doing an unpopular thing when he thought it was right. 
Nothing that Arnold did at Rugby gave greater offence than 
his throwing himself into politics when he was at his post. 
Temple, undeterred by the warning, did just the same. He 
would appear at the meetings on the opposite side to that 
which the majority of the governing body would no doubt 
take; and in the general election of 1868 he warmly ad- 
vocated the cause of the Warwickshire candidate who was in 
favour of the disestablishment of the Irish Church, and 
thereby added to the suspicion with which he was regarded 
by many. 

Hence it is not surprising that, when in 1869 he accepted 
the offer of the bishopric of Exeter, a violent opposition 
should have arisen from all quarters, and especially from the 
diocese itself. Into the details of that opposition it is un- 
necessary to enter. The story could not be told in few words, 
and it would be disproportionate to give many to what was 
after all quite an ephemeral matter ; for, entirely owing to 
Temple’s own conduct, the opposition died away very soon 
after it arose. He took no notice of anything that was said 
or done, feeling, and, as the event proved, rightly feeling, that 
his own life would be the best answer to his opponents. All 
he did was to promise to withdraw his essay from any future 
edition of the Essays and Reviews. If rumour be true, his 
friend Jowett remonstrated with him, and he replied that 
Frederick Temple might do what the Bishop of Exeter might 
not. What happened in the diocese cannot be better told 
than in the words of one who knows it well. 


‘He came into the West in the midst of much ecclesiastical 
resentment, but he won the hearts of the clergy and laity alike by his 
vigorous personality, his untiring energy; and his Christian manliness. 
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They were, as time went on, to learn the earnestness and truthfulness 
of his character, and to find in him a strong-rooted faith that seemed 
to grow and expand more and more as the years passed by. Later 
on, he quite disarmed all suspicion of the soundness of his orthodoxy 
and the strength of his Church principles.’ ! 


In fact, what happened at Rugby virtually repeated itself 
at Exeter. Men of all schools—high, low, and broad—were 
alike won over. But there was this difference between the 
head-mastership and the bishopric: for the former post he 
had had a long and varied training ; for the latter apparently 
none at all. He had never had any experience of parochial 
work ; he had never been brought officially into communica- 
tion with cathedral dignitaries, parish priests, young curates, 
or ‘ faithful laity. One might naturally have expected that 
he would fall into all sorts of errors ; but he did not. He was 
from first to last a most efficient and wise Bishop in the West ; 
and when, in 1885, he was translated to London, there was 
no opposition whatever, no dissentient voice, only the most 
profound and universal regret throughout the Western diocese 
which was to lose him. 

Temple’s influence in London was, from the nature of the 
case, somewhat different from what his influence had been at 
Rugby and Exeter. He could not, so to speak, hold it in 
the hollow of his hand as he had held them. 


* Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto.’ 


In that vast whirlpool, individuals, even the most forceful 
of them, can only be seen here and there. But, on the other 
hand, Temple’s unique qualities became more generally 
known when the metropolis was their sphere of action rather 
than the provinces. It was certainly during the last years of 
his life, when he was Bishop of London and Archbishop of 
Canterbury, that he made his deepest mark upon the Church 
at large. The stimulus which he gave to foreign mission 
work, to religious education, and to the temperance cause 
was, perhaps, greater than was ever given by any man in his 
position. He brought to bear upon them all his intense 


1 The Bishopric of Truro, by Canon Donaldson, p. 33. 
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earnestness, his enthusiasm, and his wonderfully clear judg- 
ment ; this last quality being as much a moral as an intel- 
lectual one, for he was so fearless and so utterly devoid of 
self-seeking and vanity that he could look at matters with a 
more single eye than most of us can. He certainly elevated 
the temperance cause, not more by his enthusiastic advocacy 
of it than by his reasonableness and that moral courage 
which never shows itself more markedly than when it dares 
to oppose itself to friends. Take the following passage from 
a most lucid, powerful, and persuasive address, delivered by 
him as president of the National Temperance Congress : 


‘If the total abstainer tells me that he thinks that drinking wine 
is in itself a sin, or that the Bible forbids it, I shall tell him in reply 
that I am sure he is mistaken. If he refuses to work with me, or if 
he insists on attacking me, unless I agree with him, I shall not there- 
fore cease to practise and to preach total abstinence as the best 
remedy for present evils, but I shall ask him to consider whether his 
cause will gain by going off to what is not our present concern . 
to grapple with a terrible mischief, for which the best, the only 
available, remedy is total abstinence.’ 


But in the diocese itself, also, he was an exceptionally great 
power. London, above all things, wants a strong ruler ; and 
it certainly found one in Temple. It was in this larger 
sphere that his appreciation of good work done, whether he 
entirely agreed with the workers or not, came more promi- 
nently into notice. He was no ritualist ; in fact, in his own 
practice he was, on some points, much behind the practice of 
the age; but how gallantly he defended the authorities of 
St. Paul’s against the vulgar and ignorant opposition to the 
splendid reredos, which is worthy of a great national temple ! 
How often he threw the zxgis of his protection over earnest 
and devoted workers who were so-called ritualists! How 
racily he rebuked busybodies who raised the cuckoo-cry of 
Rome when there was really no tendency towards Rome 
whatever! He might be—he was—pelted with abuse in 
print and on platforms; but he took no heed beyond a 
caustic remark now and then, which made the abusers see 
that there was no change to be got out of Temple. And 
he was so fair and reasonable that he quite won over the 
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best type of Evangelicals ; one of his warmest admirers was 
a leader of this type. Many of the stories told about the 
startling directness of his utterances were apocryphal ;' but 
there was no need to invent ; there were quite enough which 
were well authenticated. Take, as one out of many, his 
excellent answer to the question addressed by a certain 
editor to several distinguished persons, ‘What do you think 
will be the prevailing evils of the twentieth century?’ One 
gave an elaborate answer in one way, another in another, 
but Temple merely replied,‘I have not the slightest idea.’ 
It was not in the least intended for a joke—Temple never 
made jokes; but it was surely a more enjoyable reply than 
any joke. He never intended to be rude; but he knew how 
to give a rebuke to folly or conceit which was crushing, but 
extremely wholesome. 

So much has been said about Temple’s brusqueness that 
it is necessary for us to emphasize very strongly the other 
side. One who knew him well tells of his infinite tender- 
heartedness. ‘No one,’ he says, ‘could realize what he was 
unless he had seen him with his old mother.’ And another, 
who had much to do with him in later years, writes : 


‘No one who met the late Archbishop, even in a casual way, 
could fail to recognize him as a man of exceptional virility. The 
stories of his brusqueness are too numerous to be all unfounded. 
But it is not every one who saw another side to his character: the 
tenderness and sympathy of a strong man. More than once it has 
been my duty to seek advice from him in dealing with personal 
questions of a painful character, and I have also had to seek it from 
other bishops. From all I have received the utmost kindness, but 


1 One story (in two senses of the word), which appeared in more than 
one society paper, cruelly maligned a most excellent and able man, 
Bishop Field Flowers Goe. The story runs that Temple plucked him at 
Oxford in these words: ‘Field, you are ploughed ; Flowers, you are 
plucked ; go, sir!’ On which we would remark (1) that Temple never 
examined Goe for anything ; (2) that Goe never was plucked for any- 
thing ; on the contrary he won very creditable honours, considering that 
his classics were rusty from disuse for several years ; (3) that no one who 
had the slightest knowledge of Temple could ever have thought for a 
moment that he could have said anything of the sort—it was not at all in 
his vein. 
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from none more patient attention and gentleness than the late Arch- 
bishop. On one occasion of peculiar difficulty he began our inter- 
view with the words (even his naturally harsh voice could not hide 
his emotion), ‘ Here are we, two ministers of God, going to talk 
about another in trouble ; let us kneel and pray for him and our- 


selves.” But there was no hesitation in his judgment nor weakness 
in his action.’ 














Where we think Temple failed, both as Bishop and still 
more as Archbishop, in dealing with the Ritualists was in 
want of appreciation of and sympathy with their theological 
attitude. He was essentially tolerant. His own experience 
and his broad-mindedness made him so. He knew what a 
disaster to a Church is the loss of any spiritual element in it, 
and just those who are the most earnest are the ones that 
will be lost in a disruption. He knew and appreciated the 
hard work and the spiritual work of those who differed from 
him. The abyss of London is profound, and any one who 
liked might bring light into it in any way that he wished. So 
he allowed things to go on. It was very good so far. Buta 
time comes when we find, as he found, that there must be 
some limits to variations of teaching and practice, and that 
even in the most tolerant Church there must be discipline. 
If his later Charges had followed the wise theology of the 
Responsio, he might have succeeded ; but they failed, and 
necessarily failed, because he had not studied the point of 
view of those he was dealing with. His Charge was evidently 
intended to conciliate High Churchmen, and it was a very 
courageous document; but it entirely missed its aim by an 
unfortunate blunder—we can call it nothing else—his identi- 
fication of the doctrine of the Real Presence with Con- 
substantiation. It showed conclusively that he had not 
attempted to follow the teaching of High Church theology, 
Still more was this want of mental comprehension shown 
in the ‘Lambeth Opinions.’ He might easily have condemned 
Reservation in a manner which would have been accepted 
by all High Churchmen—certainly of all instructed High 
Churchmen. The case against Incense was perhaps just 
about as bad as the case for it; but at any rate to select an Act 
of Parliament which probably did not apply, and then brusquely 
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impose it on those who would, many of them, have been 
inclined to obey anything he ordered, if he had given them 
reasons they could hold to be spiritual, made the ‘ Opinions’ 
fail in commanding obedience. 

Extreme Ritualists are often wrong-headed and unwise, 
but they are not mere law-breakers. They have definite 
principles, which they believe to be the law of the Church, 
and apply in a somewhat arbitrary way. They need wise 
and sympathetic instruction. That they did not receive from 
Temple, and, with one or two conspicuous exceptions, they have 
not received it from any other Bishop. They have been spoiled 
and they have been scolded, and they have been threatened 
with a whipping, but it has not been recognized that perhaps 
the best remedy might have been good theology. If during 
the past twenty years there had been coming from the Bench 
of Bishops a series of wise pastorals, written with full know- 
ledge and with Christian courtesy, showing that the writers 
had pondered over all the different problems which they had 
to deal with, had realized the point of view of those particu- 
larly concerned, and were capable of correcting it, public 
opinion in the Church would have been profoundly modified. 
There is little or nothing of the sort to which we can appeal. 
We cannot tell a young curate who is earnest, high prin- 
cipled, but rather foolish and extreme, to read the pastoral 
of this or that bishop. We know that he will be brought up 
at once by something he feels rather unfair, and will be only 
hardened in an opinion which has largely been created by 
the anti-ritualist utterances of the extreme Protestants. 
Good theology does not tell at once, but it gradually modifies 
even the most antagonistic opinion. 

Temple was not a theologian. In the face of the tre- 
mendous demands upon him and the spiritual realities of 
life, he grudged the time to such discussions. He avoided 
them where he could, and tried to draw men to the great 
practical issues. His solution for all problems was to preach to 
men duty, to advocate in every,way that he could the claims of 
Foreign Missions and of Temperance Reform, and the value 
of Education. That was his solution to all problems—work. 
But work needs directing, and a church cannot be altogether 
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sound unless it is devoting its energies to solving its problems 
as well as to doing its duty. 

When the Primacy became vacant by the deeply 
lamented death of Archbishop Benson in 1896, it was 
generally felt that there was but one man to fill it. In fact, 
Temple must have been virtually Primate, whoever had been 
made so nominally. He was close upon his seventy-fifth 
year; but his mental faculties were quite unimpaired, and 
his bodily ones nearly so. During the six years of his 
Primacy there was an unusual number of great events—the 
Diamond Jubilee, the South African War, the death of Queen 
Victoria, the coronation of her successor, the Education Bill 
—in connection with which he had to play a prominent part, 
and on some of which he could hardly have been expected to 
shine, for he was in no sense an ornamental man. But it is 
too little to say that on all of them the old man rose to the 
occasion ; and in connexion with the coronation and the 
Education Bill there were dramatic incidents which told of 
the coming end, and which also showed that he was deter- 
mined to do his work till the last, and die in harness. But 
it was not so much on great occasions as in the ordinary 
duties and incessant calls taxing both his mental and physi- 
cal energies that he showed not only a ripe wisdom but an 
unwearied activity which might have put to shame many 
men of half his years. 

It was in accordance with the fitness of things that the 
closing scene should be brief. One can hardly fancy Temple 
lingering on, feeble and helpless. From his very boyhood to 
his extreme old age he had preserved a sturdy independence, 
relying little upon human, but much upon Divine aid; and 
he passed rapidly into the Divine Presence—the Presence of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, his genuine devotion to whom had 
been the mainspring of his earthly life. 

Here we seem to come to a natural conclusion. But 
since the above was written there have come to us, almost like 
a voice from the tomb, some of the great Archbishop’s latest 
utterances, in a small volume, for the publication of which 
we are deeply grateful to his family. These utterances are, 
characteristically, all on practical, not speculative subjects, 
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and on the very subjects which were ever uppermost in his 
life and teaching. In the first he impresses upon the young 
men who were seeking Holy Orders a truth, on which we 
have often heard him insist, in connexion with elementary 
education, viz., that the religion taught is of little use unless 
it is really believed in and acted upon by the teacher : 


‘If the teacher is really to penetrate the soul, and lay hold of 
heart and conscience, he must possess in himself what he wishes to 
kindle in others. The spiritual power of mind over mind resides in 
the heart’ (p. 9). 


This is the keynote of the whole charge. In the second, 
after impressing the same truth upon parents, that ¢hey, too, 
must teach by example, he gives a lucid explanation of the 
new Education Bill—a subject which lay very near his heart. 
The third is a strong but by no means fanatical recommen- 
dation of total abstinence. The fourth, which has a special 
interest as having been uttered on his eighty-first, and last, 
birthday (St. Andrew’s Day), is on foreign missions, the 
subject on which he often said he had been most deeply 
interested from his early childhood. The fifth will come 
home to the hearts of our clerical readers, showing that his 
very last public utterance was a noble testimony to the self- 
denying efforts which the parochial clergy, in virtue of their 
office, have felt bound to make in behalf of religious educa- 
cation ; and we can find no better conclusion for this imper- 
fect sketch than an extract from this, his, alas! unfinished 
speech : 

‘It is not very easy for some of your Lordships to realize what 
the school is to the clergyman of the parish. It is one of the means 
of dealing with the children, who are as much his charge as the 
grown-up persons. He is the religious instructor of all the children 
of the Church, whether of one age or another, and he will sacrifice very 
much indeed in order to discharge his duty. Among those who 
have done their utmost to maintain these religious schools there are 
not a few who have done it, as far as it goes, at the cost of consider- 
able deprivation to themselves and to their families. There are nota 
few who have been crippled in the necessary expenditure for the 
education of their own children’ (pp. 54-5). 
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ArT. IL—THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CONVERSION. 


1. The Varieties of Religious Experience, being the Gifford 
Lectures on Natural Religion, delivered at Edinburgh 
in I90I-1902. By WILLIAM JAMES, LL.D. etc. 
(London: Longmans, Green and Co.) 

2. The Psychology of Religion. By E. D. STARBUCK, Ph.D. 
(London: Walter Scott, 1899.) 


SCIENCE, having entered and appropriated one field of 
thought after another, has now undertaken to deal with that 
which is the most complex, the most inaccessible, and the 
most sacred of all, the domain of religion. We do not now 
refer to the anthropological treatment of the external 
phenomena of religions, the comparative study of the rites 
and ceremonies, the myths and beliefs, of relatively un- 
civilized peoples ; with such methods of study we have, of 
course, for some time been familiar. Investigation on the lines 
of sociology has long been throwing considerable light upon the 
outward development of religion from the earliest times ; but 
only upon religion as ‘institutional, or as a product of the 
social consciousness. The new extension of scientific research, 
with one department of which this article is to deal, is con- 
cerned, on the other hand, with religion on its subjective, in- 
dividual, or personal side ; with religion as an experience, a 
life ; or, as it is described by Dr. James (p. 31), a collec- 
tion of ‘ feelings, acts, and experiences of individual men in 
their solitude, so far as they apprehend themselves to stand 
in relation to whatever they may consider the divine.’ And 
the whole subject, Psychology of Religion, ‘ has for its work 
to carry the well-established methods of science into the 
analysis and organization of the facts of the religious con- 
sciousness, and to ascertain the laws which determine its 
growth and character.’ ! 

This subject of religious pyschology is one of which com- 
paratively little has been heard at present in our own 
country. Rumour, indeed, asserts that one or two well- 


* Jastrow, p. I. 
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known English writers on the philosophical side of theology 
are at present engaged on works connected with it. But as 
yet the science appears to owe its origin mainly to America, 
where it has for some time been receiving considerable atten- 
tion. The impetus to its study seems indeed to have been 
given, in the first place, by Professor Leuba, in two articles 
published in vol. vii. of the American Journal of Psychology. 
The preceding volume of the same journal, morecvr, contains 
a paper from Dr. Daniels on The New Life: A Study of Re- 
generation ; but this deals with its subject from the socio- 
logical standpoint. The first exploration in detail of the 
new field of personal religious experience from the point of 
view of empirical psychology was undertaken by Dr. Star- 
buck, the title of whose work, along with that of the recently 
published Gifford Lectures of Dr. William James on the 
same subject, stands at the head of the present article. 

It will not be out of place to call the attention of readers 
of this Revzew to the contents of these two books. Psycho- 
logy is a science which has of late been growing at a rapid 
rate both in magnitude and importance. It was pointed out 
in an article in vol. 1. No. 99 of this journal, that psychology 
was already putting in its claim to share largely in the con- 
struction of all future systems of philosophy. The Gifford 
Lectures of Dr. Ward on Naturalism and Agnosticism, indeed, 
one of the most notable contributions of late years to the 
philosophy of religion, avowedly set out from the standpoint 
of the psychologist. And now this same science is showing 
that it has much the same kind of office to perform in 
relation to religion and theology. And the light which it 
has already succeeded in bringing to bear upon these 
subjects is by no means only such as is of interest to the 
professedly scientific student of them. It will prove, if we 
mistake not, to be of considerable practical value to the 
preacher and religious teacher ; above all to the missioner 
and spiritual adviser. 

Dr. James’s lectures, in fact, fall more than most which 
have been given on the Gifford foundation within the scope 
of the ordinary reader’s comprehension. That is to say, they 
deal with a subject which, on the whole, requires no special 
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knowledge of philosophical literature for their adequate 
understanding. Their style, too, is popular and extremely 
lucid; and their wealth of illustration from personal 
memoirs combines to make them easy reading. Cer- 
tainly they will be found to be profoundly interesting. We 
may feel deeply grateful to Dr. James, who is one of the 
ablest of living psychologists, for the illumination which he 
has poured upon many points of the highest interest to 
students of religion, thereby opening up for many of us 
wholly new reaches of reflection ; and also for the spirit in 
which the phenomena of the religious life have been handled 
by him. For though Dr. James does not profess to accept 
the Christian Faith as we hold it, but regards much of it as 
of the nature of ‘ over-belief, there can be no doubt that he is 
a man of reverent and religious mind, sympathetic where he 
most widely differs from us, and generally just and fair where 
he is led to be most critical. His work differs very 
widely from the morbid outpourings of many recent anti- 
religious writers who have endeavoured to make religion an 
affair of pathology, or who have seen in it 'merely a survival 
of a mode of thought suitable only to the most primitive con- 
dition of the human race. 

Dr. Starbuck’s work is of a different kind. Its alternative 
title is An Empirical Study of the Growth of Religious Con- 
sciousness; and this suggests a much narrower field than 
that which is covered in Dr. James’s Lectures. The first 
part, in fact, of Dr. Starbuck’s book is concerned solely with 
the subject of conversion. The latter portion treats of the 
lines of religious growth not involving conversion. The 
work is much more of the nature of a scientific text- 
book than Zhe Varieties of Religious Experience. The raw 
material from which it starts consists of answers from 
numerous individuals to a series of carefully chosen ques- 
tions calculated to elicit sincere and relevant accounts of the 
religious experience of the informant. The results of this 
process of individual inquiry were sifted with enormously 
great and painstaking labour; averages and percentages 
were calculated from them, and in many cases the generaliza- 
tions obtained from such statistics have been graphically 
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represented by means of curves and diagrams. Dr. James, 
in his preface to the work of Dr. Starbuck, tells us that 
when this statistical inquiry into the religious ideas and 
experiences of the surrounding population was first proposed 
he was very sceptical as to the value of its results ; but that, 
after studying the raw material which was thus accumulated, 
he came to believe that the percentages and averages 
deduced from it possessed a real significance, and that if such 
statistical arguments were not mathematical proofs, they at 
least established probabilities and yielded important results 
such as could not be reached in any more direct way. This 
conviction we also share in the main, though we are inclined 
to think that some of the minor conclusions at which Dr. 
Starbuck arrives in particular cases are perhaps reached 
somewhat precariously, being based upon insufficient data or 
upon questionable manipulation of such facts as lie at his 
disposal. 

The subject of Conversion—the topic which is selected 
for especial notice in the present article—occupies only a 
portion, though a considerable portion, of Dr. James’s 
Lectures ; while it forms, as has been already mentioned, 
the main burden of Dr. Starbuck’s book. The subject, 
however, is led up to in Dr. James’s earlier chapters, and 
involves questions which are discussed in the later pages of his 
work, Inattempting to deal with the whole question of con- 
version in its widest form we shall therefore be now and again 
concerned, directly or indirectly, with a considerable part of 
The Varieties of Religious Experience. 

Our belief in the reality of the process called ‘ conversion’ 
is founded upon the facts of personal experience. Now, we 
all know that many individuals who have considered such 
experience from the point of view of science see in its more 
critical or more extraordinary phenomena nothing but per- 
nicious pathological disturbances, cases of emotionalism, 
hysteria, and such like mental abnormalities. Dr. Starbuck’s 
work is sufficient to show that conversion does not necessarily 
belong to this order of things ; but Dr. James devotes a lecture 
to the effectual demolition of this ‘medical materialism’ 
which would reduce religion in general to an affair of neuro- 
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logy. It is true, he allows, that a considerable proportion of 
the individuals in whom the religious consciousness has 
reached its extremer forms have, as a matter of fact, been 
neurotic subjects ; and he deliberately goes to such cases for 
the bulk of his examples of the different varieties of religious 
experience, because, as he says, a thing can best be studied 
in its most highly developed types. But, after all, religious 
experience, he maintains, is to be judged by its fruits and not 
by its roots, by its value and not by its origin, past history, 
or physiological accompaniments. The dualism of value and 
existence, which lies at the bottom of the Ritschlian theology 
and is so fashionable in philosophic and theological thought 
at the present time, is in fact one of the axioms with which 
Dr. James sets out. It leads him, as we shall see, to a 
utilitarian as contrasted with a metaphysical justification of 
religion, and disables him for attaining at the end sucha 
general philosophic idea of the nature of religious experience 
and the objective reality of its objects as we should require 
for our satisfaction and contentment. Meanwhile, however, 
while the value of religious experience is alone in question 
this weapon is wielded with great force and effect, in his first 
lecture, against the materialist scoffer. 

Dr. James begins to come to closer quarters with the sub- 
ject with which we are now concerned when he deals with the 
two types of general religious experience which characterize 
respectively the classes which he distinguishes as ‘ the healthy- 
minded’ and the ‘sick souls.’ The former of these types is 
optimistic and is to be identified with the class of persons 
whom Francis W. Newman described as ‘the once-born.’ 
The religion of healthy-mindedness—sometimes it can only 
be called religion by courtesy—is most abundantly illustrated 
from the history of the mind-cure movement, which here 
comes in for considerable notice. The latter of these two 
types of experience is a pessimism which largely centres 
round the reality for its subjects of the great ‘evil’ problem . 
and which imperatively needs a distinctly supernatural? 
religion for its relief. The sick soul may indeed reach the 
healthy-minded attitude, but it is only after a second birth— 
a definite and momentous transition, a conversion in the wide 
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sense in which that word is now generally used. Bunyan 
and Tolstoi are striking examples of the twice-born. ‘The 
psychological basis of the twice-born character seems to be 
a certain discordancy or heterogeneity in the native tempera- 
ment of the subject, an incompletely unified moral and intel- 
lectual constitution.’' If the individual be of tender con- 
science and religiously quickened, the unhappiness which 
results from the struggle consequent upon the possession of 
such diversified impulses ‘ will take the form of moral remorse 
and compunction, ... and of standing in false relations to 
the Author of one’s being and appointer of one’s spiritual 
fate’ (p. 170). This is the ‘conviction of sin’ which has 
played so large a part in the history of Christianity, St. 
Augustine of course supplies us with the classic example of 
this discordant personality, and of this saint’s account of it in 
Book viii. of the Confessions Dr. James says : 


‘There could be no more perfect description of the divided 
will, when the higher wishes lack just that last acuteness, that 
touch of explosive intensity, . . . that enables them to burst their 
shell and make irruption efficaciously into life and quell the lower 
tendencies for ever’ (p. 173). 


To find religious peace after the struggle between the 
elements of divided self is only one of several ways of arriving 
at that unification of the self which leads to enduring happi- 
ness. ‘The process of remedying inner incompleteness and 
reducing inner discord, writes Dr. James (p. 175), ‘is a 
general psychological process, which may take place with any 
sort of mental material, and need not necessarily assume the 
religious form.’ The religious types of this ‘regeneration,’ 
in fact, are only ‘one species of a genus which contains 
other types as well.’ A curious case of the non-religious 
‘conversion’ is quoted by Dr. James—that of the French 
philosopher Jouffroy, in which the unification of the divided 
self actually took the form of a ‘ counter-conversion’—a 
transition from orthodox belief to infidelity! It is thus made 
clear that the religious phenomenon of conversion is psycho- 
logically a particular case of a change which is natural to 


1 W. James, p. 167. 
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an man. We shall now endeavour to show how Dr. Starbuck, 
he by a much more elaborate method of proof, establishes the 
be | same conclusion. To anticipate, for a moment, the researches 
‘a- | about to be described, it will appear that conversion is 
el- | neither the affair of pathology to which certain scientists 
yn- | would reduce it, nor the exclusively supernatural event, with 
ich | nothing akin to it in ordinary psychology, which certain 
of religious extremists have asserted it to be. The relation to it 
rse of the supernatural agency which we believe to lie behind it 
to will concern us at a later stage; meanwhile we propose to 
ual give some account of the statistical study of conversion on 
has its natural side. 
St. First of all, let us see how the two psychologists whose 
» of } guidance we are following define the process. Dr. James 
t in generally conceives it, as our previous account of his prelimi- 
: nary treatment of the subject will have illustrated, to be the 
process, ‘ gradual or sudden, by which a self hitherto divided 
a and consciously wrong, inferior and unhappy, becomes unified 
heir and consciously right, superior and happy, in consequence of 
veer its firmer hold upon religious realities.” ‘This, at least, is 
what conversion signifies in general terms,’ he adds, ‘ whether 
or not we believe that a direct divine operation is needed to 
the bring such a moral change about’ (p. 189). 

ving By Dr. Starbuck ‘the term “conversion” is used in this 
ppi- study in a very general way to stand for the whole series of 
and manifestations just preceding, accompanying, and immediately 
is a following the apparently sudden changes of character in- 
any volved.’' This writer conjectures that such a description of 
> the conversion will hardly satisfy those who demand nicety of 
‘ion,’ definition, but adds, truly enough, that it is better, in exploring 
tains a relatively unorganized field, to avoid letting fineness of 

zious definition outstrip adequacy of knowledge. 
ench The first question taken up by Dr. Starbuck is that of the 
rided age of conversion. It does not occur, of course, with the 
1 —a same frequency at all periods in life. Indeed, according to 
nade his statistics, it belongs almost exclusively to the years 
ycho- between ten and twenty-five. This is the first intimation we 
al to get of the correlation of conversion with adolescence, of which 





1 Starbuck, p. 21. 
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more will be said presently. Within the period of adolescence, 
however, there seems to be a greater frequency of religious 
awakenings at certain ages than at others; and these ages 
differ in the two sexes., ‘The event comes earlier in general 
among the females than among the males, most frequently at 
thirteen and sixteen. Among the males it occurs most often 
at seventeen, and immediately before and after that year.’ ! 
It will probably surprise many of us that anything like 
definite conversions should take place so frequently as Dr. 
Starbuck’s results signify they do before the age of sixteen or 
seventeen, even when access to revival meetings is to be taken 
into account. In the case of girls the curve of frequency rises 
almost as high at the thirteenth year as it does at the 
sixteenth, where it attains the maximum for both sexes. It 
has long been, we believe, the custom with a large number of 
the clergy of our own Church to make the thirteenth year the 
earliest for receiving the rite of Confirmation. Whichever 
of the views as to the function and meaning of Confirmation 
current in the various schools of Anglican churchmanship 
may be held, it will be admitted by the vast majority that 
Confirmation will gain for its recipient at least a desirable 
adjunct to its usefulness, if it can be made, along with what- 
ever else it may be held to do or to be, an occasion for a 
definite religious and moral awakening—for bringing about, 
in fact, in such a degree as is necessary in the particular case, 
the change which generally receives the name of conversion ; 
the conscious awakening to a larger appreciation of the 
meaning and value of religious truth, and the deliberate 
adjustment of the personal life about religion as its true 
centre. The custom of beginning to offer Confirmation at 
the age of thirteen, especially in the case of girls, will thus 
find an argument for its wisdom in the statistics carefully pre- 
pared by Dr. Starbuck. But his results tend to show that, if 
practicable, and this especially in the case of males, delay of 
Confirmation to the riper age of sixteen will be still more 
likely to find the candidate at a stage of development at 

1 P. 28. According to the curve on p. 29, and a statement in italics 


on p. 34, however, sixteen is the age of greatest frequency of conversion 
for males. 
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which the opportunities afforded for deepening personal 
religion will be able to be made the most of. Another 
generalization of Professor Starbuck’s is relevant to the point 
now under consideration. He finds that in the conversions 
which occur at the very beginning of adolescence there is 
more of an emotional disturbance, while the later cases seem 
to be more mature, and to contain more of the element of in- 
sight. These facts should be of some interest to all who are 
concerned in the religious education of the young. 

Striking coincidences exist between the various waves of 
conversion-frequency at different ages, exhibited by Dr. 
Starbuck’s curves, and other steps in the intellectual develop- 
ment of the child. ‘ The years at which conversions really 
begin coincide fairly with the years at which Dr. Hancock, 
in his experimental tests, found a sudden increment in 
children’s ability to reason’ (p. 35). ‘ The fact that the first 
peak in the curve for girls is heavier than that for boys is 
explained in part, perhaps, by the greater precocity of the 
former. There is usually a difference of about two years re- 
cognized in the maturity of the two sexes at this age’ (p. 36). 
Finally, the fact that conversion, in the great majority of 
cases, takes place in youth is explained by the fact that 
‘there is a normal period, somewhere between the innocence 
of childhood and the fixed habits of maturity, while the per- 
son is yet impressionable, and has already capacity for 
spiritual insight, when conversions most frequently occur’ 
(pp. 35, 36). 

There is, of course, a correlation of psychological and 
physiological phenomena. However it will be ultimately 
explained, there exist intimate correspondences between 
states and changes of consciousness on the one hand, and 
states and changes of brain on the other. Hence we are not 
surprised to be told that the processes which are involved in 
conversion are related, according to the results of empirical 
inquiry, with some of the physiological transformations in 
which the period of adolescence abounds. Conversion, as 
we can readily understand, is generally coincident with in- 
tellectual awakening, with the beginning of the decline in the 
sensory elements of consciousness, and the birth of rational 
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insight. It is curious that it should coincide, in the majority 
of cases, with the period of most rapid bodily growth ; 
but, as Dr. Starbuck believes, the connexion here is indirect. 
Biologically considered, he says, the central thing underlying 
all these phenomena seems to be the attainment of puberty. 
‘That is the time when the person begins vitally and 
physiologically to reach out and find his life in another’ (p. 
147). As a matter of fact, conversion is found to follow 
these physiological changes by a little, rather than to exactly 
synchronize with them. 

We have now followed Dr. Starbuck through one stage 
of his empirical study of conversion by the statistical method. 
His method will have been seen to deal with the phenomenon 
purely as a stage in the natural development of mental life ; 
and from this point of view his results have their value. 
Conversion may very well be ‘in countless cases, as Dr. 
James in his preface to Dr. Starbuck’s book expresses it, ‘a 
perfectly normal psychologic crisis, marking the transition 
from the child’s world to the wider world of youth, or from 
that of youth to that of maturity—a crisis which the 
evangelical machinery only methodically emphasizes, abridges, 
and regulates.’ It must be borne in mind, however, that ex- 
ternal stimulus is a very large factor in conversion ; and that 
a study of the process with this factor abstracted leads to a 
knowledge of what tends to be, in the unaided self-develop- 
ment of the spiritual life, rather than of what actually zs in 
this world of complicated interaction between individual and 
environment. In studying other details of the process of con- 
version than those which we have at present reviewed, Dr. 
Starbuck treats the more marked cases of response to ex- 
ternal stimulus (revivals) apart : it would perhaps have been 
well if in the researches described in his earlier chapters he 
had observed the same method. However, on the whole, his 
results cannot be thus very seriously vitiated, nor is their 
value for the practical suggestions we have above deduced 
from them much lessened thereby. 

The motives to conversion is the next subject of Dr. 
Starbuck’s study ; and as his results in this connexion are of 
interest, a brief summary of them may here be given, He 
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finds that fear (of death or hell) is a frequent motive, occur- 
ring in fourteen per cent. of cases of both males and females. 
‘Hope of heaven is nearly absent.’ Only two per cent. 
mention love for God or Christ as leading them to the new 
life. The commonest motive of all is social pressure, the 
being urged by others (nineteen per cent.). Conviction of sin 
and the following out of a moral ideal are also of great 
power (sixteen to seventeen per cent.). Altruistic motives are 
apparently of slight importance, and response to teaching is 
a less frequent motive than that of example. Example, in 
fact, is better than precept ; though only by about three per 
cent. In summing up, Dr. Starbuck says: we see ‘what a 
small part rational considerations play in conversion as com- 
pared with instinctive. The statistics relating to the two 
sexes are compiled separately, and the inference is drawn 
from their comparison that males are controlled more from 
within, while females are controlled more from without. It 
may be doubted, however, whether, so far as the converse 
motive goes (restraining from conversion), the fear of one’s 
fellows does not tell much more powerfully in the case of boys 
and young men than in that of girls. Most Sunday-school 
teachers would, we think, be ready to subscribe to the opinion 
that boys, as a rule, are much less able to withstand ostracism 
or ridicule than their sisters. 

The cases of conversion by revivalistic methods are also 
here considered apart. In these more emotional pressure 
and external urgence are brought to bear ; and it appears 
from the statistics that such kinds of pressure are exerted at 
the expense of rational insight. It is an unexpected result that 
the sense of sin, upon which revival methods generally 
insist, is actually a less common motive to conversion in this 
class of the converted than in the other. 

The experiences preceding conversion are more in- 
terestingly described in Dr. James’s work than in the more 
systematic book which we have lately been following ; and 

«the treatment of them by the Gifford Lecturer we have 
already briefly spoken. It may be added that both of our 
authorities agree in the conclusion that conversion is a process 
of struggling away from sin rather. than of striving towards 
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righteousness. We can distinguish, however, among the 
examples given by both of our authorities, two types of con- 
version, one of which is especially characterized by ‘escape 
from sin,’ and the other by ‘spiritual illumination.' Of 
these the former is the kind most frequently described in Dr. 
James’s lectures, and is characteristic of mature age. The 
latter type is, psychologically, the more normal, and belongs 
chiefly to the period of adolescence, whose phenomena chiefly 
concern Dr. Starbuck. Conversions, again, may be classified 
according to another principle. This fact also is recognized 
by each of our authorities. Thus, Dr. James writes: 


‘ There is... . a conscious and voluntary way and an involuntary 
and unconscious way in which mental results may get accomplished ; 
and we find both ways exemplified in the history of conversion, 
giving us two types, which Starbuck calls the volitional type and the 
type by self-surrender respectively. 

‘In the volitional type the regenerative change is usually gradual, 
and consists in the building up, piece by piece, of a new set of moral 
and spiritual habits. But there are always critical points here at 
which the movement forward seems much more rapid. This psycholo- 
gical fact is abundantly illustrated by Dr. Starbuck.’ ? 


In these cases the will is of first importance. ‘ After the 
person has striven in the direction of the new life, it 
would seem that it then tends to come of itself. “God 
helps them who help themselves.” It may be that the 
effort expended is one direct cause of the otherwise unac- 
countable awakening.’* We shall presently have to point out 
in what way the effects of this will-activity are worked out 
beneath the surface of consciousness ; but a word must first 
be said with regard to the self-surrender type of conversion. 

This type is generally the more interesting to study, 
because, as Dr. James says, ‘the subconscious effects are 
more abundant and often startling. The cases in point are 
those in which, the will having done all and failed, the last 
step is performed without it, and by other agencies.’ ‘In 
many cases,’ says Dr. Starbuck, ‘ relief persistently refuses to 
come until the person ceases to resist, or to make an effort in 


1 These phrases are Dr. Starbuck’s. 
2 W. James, p. 206. 5 Starbuck, p. 99. 
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the direction he desires to go’ (p. 113). The person then has 
to relax, to fall back on the larger Power. This act of self- 
surrender is the giving of oneself up to the new life and ‘re- 
ceiving it as the centre of a new personality.’ 

This fact of the need of self-surrender in the larger 
number of cases of conversion may be expressed in various 
ways, according to the point of view from which it is re- 
garded. ‘Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity, Dr. James 
says, is the theological way of putting it. ‘Let one do all in 
one’s power and one’s nervous system will do the rest,’ is the 
physiological way. ‘ When the new centre of personal energy 
has been subconsciously incubated so long as to be just ready 
to open into flower, “hands off” is the only word for us, it 
must burst forth unaided.’ This, says Dr. James, is the 
psychological way of expressing the fact. In many cases 
there is evidence supplied by the answers of respondents to 
Dr. Starbuck’s questions that a state of temporary exhaustion 
forms part of the conversion crisis. The ‘egoistic worry of 
the sick soul’ faints away, and the ‘expansive confidence of 
the soul,’ profiting by the momentary opportunity, gains a 
presence, and having once acquired possession it frequently 
retains it permanently. 

These two types of conversion—the voluntary and the 
self-surrender types—certainly seem to be in many cases very 
different kinds of experience. At bottom, however, they are 
really the same thing. In this opinion Dr. James and Dr. 
Starbuck are in agreement. The change common to both 
types is merely seen and described from different points of 
view. Self-surrender, we are told—and we heartily agree— 
sees the change in terms of the old self; determination sees 
it in terms of the new. This is an interesting truth. It 
shows plainly how very easily the religious experience of 
one half of a Christian society can, when it describes itself 
perfectly truthfully, be almost unintelligible to the other half. 
Some of us will have read literature on the spiritual life which 
dwells upon self-surrender as the one thing needful, and 
will have become acquainted with the wonderful inner ex- 
perience of Christians who found therein their only access to 
the life of spiritual peace ; and perhaps we shall have found 
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that the methods oenapiet by such persons, recommended 
on the irrefragable authority of their personal experience as 
the only efficacious ones for the attainment of realized inward 
harmony, were to us of no avail, and indeed had little meaning 
for us. The spiritual life and its mode of attainment needed 
to be described for us in terms of quite another set of 
concepts before it could be apprehended. And perhaps 
many deep cleavages in religious opinion, finding their 
expression in theological formule, are due, to some extent 
at least, to difference in point of view from which the self- 
same facts are regarded, and to difference between the ruling 
concepts in terms of which different temperaments are led 
naturally to describe them. 

But, returning to the subject of conversion, we have now 
to speak in greater detail of that subconscious activity of 
mind which has already been stated to be involved in conver- 
sions of the sudden kind. It will be seen later to play a very 
important part in the theology, as contrasted with the natural 
history, of conversion, especially as that is presented to us by 
Dr. James. This psychologist speaks of its discovery in the 
following terms (p. 233): 


‘I cannot but think that the most important step forward that 
has occurred in psychology since I have been a student of that 
science is the discovery, first made in 1866, that, in certain sub- 
jects at least, there is not only the consciousness of the ordinary 
field, with its usual centre and margin, but an addition thereto in 
the shape of a set of memories, thoughts, and feelings which are 
extra-marginal and outside of the primary consciousness altogether, 
but yet must be classed as conscious facts of some sort, able to 
reveal their presence by unmistakable signs. I call this the most 
important step forward, because, unlike the other advances which 
psychology has made, this discovery has revealed to us an entirely 
unsuspected peculiarity in the constitution of human nature. No 
other step forward can proffer any such claim as this. 

‘In particular, this discovery of a consciousness existing beyond 
the field, or subliminally, as Mr. Myers terms it, casts light on many 
phenomena of religious biography.’ 


Confining ourselves for the present to such of these 
phenomena as are related to the process of conversion, we 
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have to notice in the first place that no so-called ‘sudden’ 
conversion can properly be so designated. 


‘Without exception the cases studied, no matter how suddenly 
the new life bursts forth, have antecedents in thought or action that 
appear to lead up directly to the phenomenon of conversion. The 
picture seems to be that of a flow of unconscious life rising now and 
then into conscious will.’ ! 


In other words, spontaneous awakenings, which appear to be 
so abrupt and sudden that for the most part they suggest 
invincibly to their subject immediateness of divine agency, 
are in reality the fructification of what has been gradually— 
sometimes very gradually—ripening within the subliminal 
consciousness. Persons who have this extra-marginal or 
subliminal life strongly developed are liable to incursions 
from it, which take for those persons the form of impulses to 
action which are utterly unaccountable and inexplicable, 
coming, as it were, from nowhere. Or these incursions may 
take the form of ‘inhibition to action, of obsessive ideas, or 
even of hallucinations of sight or hearing.’ 

That such accompaniments of the conversion crisis as those 
last mentioned are fairly common will be found by reference 
to either of the works with which this article deals. The 
cases in which many of them occur are very interesting. 
Supernatural presences are felt, voices are heard, bright lights 
are seen, the heavens appear opened. It is these phenomena 
that have strengthened the belief that in such a crisis as 
sudden conversion God is present in a peculiarly miraculous 
way ; and, conversely, the belief that if conversion is really 
due to such a miraculous interposition of God, it must neces- 
sarily be instantaneousg Both these beliefs have been held 
by various denominations of Protestants. Now psychology 
has shown that the difference between a sudden and a 
gradual conversion 


‘is not necessarily the presence of a divine miracle in the case of 
one and of something less divine in that of the other, but rather 
a simple psychological peculiarity, the fact, namely, that in the 
recipient of the more instantaneous grace we have one of those 


1 Starbuck, p. 105. 
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subjects who are in possession of a large region in which mental 
work can go on subliminally, and from which invasive experi- 
ences, abruptly upsetting the equilibrium of the primary conscious- 
ness, may come.’ ! 


The fact that psychology has thus introduced law and 
order and revealed the natural sequence of cause and effect, 
in a region which had always before been regarded as one of 
mysteriousness, in which, at least, the Spirit moved ‘as it 
listed,’ does not, however, offer any contradiction to the 
assertion of theology that conversion is at bottom the work 
of divine grace. Dr. James expressly tells us that he does 
not see ‘why Methodists need object to such a view’ as we 
have just mentioned, that conversion has a natural mechanism 
which psychology can describe. He reminds us that the 
worth of a thing cannot be decided by its origin. ‘If the 
fruits for life, he says, ‘of the state of conversion are good, 
we ought to idealise and venerate it, even though it be a 
piece of natural psychology ; if not, we ought to make short 
work with it, no matter what supernatural being may have 
infused it’ (p. 237). This, however, is only a partial vindica- 
tion of the claim of theology. A thing may have value for 
human life on even a materialistic theory of the universe. 
The resort to the distinction between judgments of existence 
and judgments of value may therefore be supplemented here 
by the reflection, that to introduce law and mechanism such 
as we can understand—secondary causes, in fact—is by no 
means equivalent to banishing divine activity and God’s 
primary causation of events. But, lest we should leave the 
impression with the reader that Dr. James only undertakes 
the justification of the theological account of conversion as 
far as the point just named, let us hasten to add that in a 
later portion of his book he goes much farther. The sub- 
conscious field, in fact, plays a very important part for him in 
mediating between psychology and theology. And already, 
in the second of his two lectures on conversion, he frankly 
confesses, for reasons parallel to those by which we have just 
supplemented his previous position, that the psychological 


1 W. James, p. 237. 
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and the theological explanations of conversion are by no 
means mutually exclusive. After remarking that a sudden 
conversion is the necessary effect of certain causes—viz. 
pronounced emotional sensibility, tendency to automatisms, 
and suggestibility of the passive type—in the subject upon 
whom converting influences are brought to bear, and empha- 
sizing the fact that the possession of a developed subliminal 
self is a conditio sine gud non for such a conversion, he thus 
addresses us (p. 242): 


‘But if you, being orthodox Christians, ask me, as a psychologist, 
whether the reference of a phenomenon to a subliminal self does not 
exclude the notion of a Deity altogether, I have to say frankly that 
I do not see why it necessarily should. The lower manifestations of 
the subliminal, indeed, fall within the resources of the personal 
subject ; his ordinary sense-material, inattentively taken in and sub- 
consciously remembered and combined, will account for all his usual 
automatisms.! But just as our primary wide-awake consciousness 
throws open our senses to the touch of things material, so it is logically 
conceivable that if ¢here be higher spiritual agencies that can directly 
touch us, the psychological condition of their doing so might de our 
possession of a subconscious region which alone should yield access 
tothem. The hubbub of the waking life might close a door which 
in the dreamy subliminal might remain ajar or open.’ 


‘ The notion of a subconscious self, he adds on the succeed- 
ing page, ‘certainly ought not at this point of our inquiry to 
be held to exc/ude all notion of a higher penetration. If there 
be higher powers able to impress us, they may get access to 
us only through the subliminal door.’ 

Young students of psychology, just like students of other 
sciences, stumble, in their field of natural knowledge, upon 
difficulties which appear to confront their theological beliefs. 
One of such difficulties is how to conceive of the mode 
of action of divine grace or the influences of the Holy 
Spirit upon the human soul. The medium of the subliminal 
self may meet their difficulty. At any rate, Dr. James’s 
suggestion is worthy of consideration. In his last lecture 


1 An ‘automatism’ is the same thing as an ‘uprush’ of any kind 
into the ordinary consciousness, of energies originating in the subliminal 


parts of the mind. 
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he lays it down as ‘a positive content of religious experience 
which,’ as it seems to him, ‘is literally and objectively true 
as far as it goes,’ that ‘the conscious person is continuous 
with a wider self through which wider experiences come’ 
(p. 515). Students of Lotze will perhaps think here of 
that philosopher’s doctrine of the relation of God to the 
finite soul. Lotze postulated a bond between the infinite 
and the finite such as would admit of God being the universal 
ground of the life of all human souls, rendering possible the 
moral and intellectual relations between men, their com- 
munion with God, and their receptivity of the influences which 
the world of Nature exerts upon them, while at the same 
time it allowed that separateness which was required for a 
man’s will to be his very own. Thus, pantheism is guarded 
against, while God and the finite soul are not regarded as 
mutually exclusive in the sense that individuals are. Again, 
the subliminal regions of the soul, the discovery of which has 
been so important for psychology, suggest themselves as the 
thing for which such philosophy as that of Lotze has been 
groping. Here is a realm which certainly belongs to the 
finite soul. Grant that it equally belongs to God, and not 
only do many of the most remarkable and intense forms of 
religious experience receive thereby their simple explanation, 
not only does the mechanism of the activity of grace become 
conceivable, but also we are supplied with that element 
common to God and to the finite soul which has been the 
necessary postulate of what perhaps, of all systems of philo- 
sophy, is the one which best meets the requirements of the 
fundamental articles of the Christian faith—an element which 
has hitherto been wholly unimaginable. We are dealing, once 
more, with but a suggestion—not of Dr. James’s this time, 
but of our own; a suggestion which, we again venture to 
hope, may be worthy of consideration. 

But to return to Dr. James’s own further use of this 
curious extension of our field of consciousness. He con- 
tinues : 

‘ The further limits of our being plunge, it seems to me, into an 
altogether other dimension of existence from the sensible and merely 
“understandable” world. Name it the mystical region, or the 
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supernatural region, whichever you choose. So far as our ideal 
impulses originate in this region (and most of them do originate in 
it, for we find them possessing us in a way for which we cannot arti- 
culately account), we belong to it in a more intimate sense than that 
in which we belong to the visible world, for we belong in the most 
intimate sense wherever our ideals belong. Yet the unseen region 
in question is not merely ideal, for it produces real effects in this 
world. When we commune with it, work is actually done upon our 
finite personality, for we are turned into new men, and consequences 
in the way of conduct follow in the natural world upon our regenera- 
tive change. But that which produces effects within another reality 
must be termed a reality itself. . . . 


‘God is the natural appellation, for us Christians at least, for the 
supreme reality, so I will call this higher part of the universe by the 
name of God’ (pp. 515-16). 


The lecturer thus arrives, by another road, at something 
very like the same position as that at which we hinted above. 
To be sure, the last sentence in the passage just cited states 
a conclusion which, so far as demonstrability goes, does not 
stand on a level with the assertions previously made as to 
the ‘hither side’ of the subconscious continuation of our 
conscious life, which is for us a psychological fact. When we 
ask how far this transmarginal consciousness carries us if we 
follow it on its remoter side, we pass, as Dr. James says, from 
the realm of experienced fact to that of what he calls ‘ over- 
belief’; and he confesses that, in identifying the ‘ mystical 
region’ with God, he is offering us his own personal ‘ over- 
belief’ It would be premature, therefore, to build much on 
this venture of faith until more has been revealed as to the 
nature of the subliminal part of consciousness. And, sug- 
gestive as the contribution is which Dr. James offers to the 
psychology of religion, and indirectly to theological philo- 
sophy, we cannot but feel that difficulties beset its further 
application, and that doubts here and there suggest them- 
selves about the methods by which the basis for his ‘ over- 
belief’ has been attained. Have we proof that ‘the more,’ 
as the writer sometimes calls the extension of our personality 
upon which he builds, is really ‘more’ than our extended 
personality, and that it is something mot ourselves as well as 
part of ourselves, or is this only.a philosophical conjecture ? 
D2 
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Cannot the real effects of our communion with this realm be 
explained as consequences of communion with our self, and 
the external region whence these effects come, so far as it 
transcends us, be regarded as possessing only subjective, and 
no objective, reality ? And is it quite certain that the posses- 
sion of the ‘open door’ to the higher world and its influences, 
in its higher degrees, is not purely the result of a patho- 
logical condition? We bear in mind, of course, Dr. James’s 
often-repeated warning that the value of a thing is indepen- 
dent of its origin; yet we cannot avoid a shudder when we 
are asked to believe that the nearer we are, in some respects, 
to what doctors would pronounce to be mental derangement 
of a certain kind, the more exceptionally fitted we are for 
insight into the higher world, and for being vehicles for the 
revelation of God and divine truth to our more healthy- 
minded fellows. Yet such a consequence would seem to be 
thrust upon us by accepting, without qualification, the Gifford 
Lecturer’s estimate of the reality of the mystical experience. 
It may be remarked further, at this point, that all through 
our perusalfof Dr. James’s most interesting book we have 
been sorely,hamperediby the absence of any definition of 
reality, and by any clear demarcation between the subjec- 
tive and objective|kinds of reality. Now and again it is 
admitted that the mystical experience or the direct knowledge 
of the Unseen which some believe themselves to possess, only 
have validity for the individuals who are the subjects of such 
experience ; yet it would seem to us that many of the posi- 
tions reached in this book are of but little value to theology, 
if the objective existence of such things as many individuals 
claim to have, by intuition, direct experience of, is after all a 
matter of indifference or incapable of proof. 
But we have wandered a little away from the subject with 
which we are here immediately concerned, into the more 
tempting field of the wider philosophical questions which 
Dr. James’s lectures open up—a field in which we find we 
fain would linger, because it supplies ample scope for the 
zestful occupation of criticism. We must content ourselves, 
however, with recommending to our readers a first-hand 
acquaintance with those chapters of Dr. James’s book which 
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deal with the wider issues raised by the facts which he 
has collected and illuminated, which facts have only been 
noticed here for the bearing which they have upon the 
psychology of conversion. 

To this subject, then, we return. It will have been made 
sufficiently evident at an earlier part of this article that in 
the natural development of the normal person, somewhere 
during the period of adolescence, there are changes going on, 
very often independently of any considerable external 
stimulus, and of various degrees of suddenness and violence, 
which, if brought into relation to religion, may culminate in 
what we call conversion. There is a tide in the adolescent 
mental growth, which, taken at the full, may lead on toa 
settled sense of completeness, harmony, and freedom derived 
from the organization of the whole life about religion as its 
new centre. Much will depend upon the influences brought 
to bear from without at this critical period, and upon the 
judgment with which they are applied. Such judgment, 
again, will be, to a large extent, the outcome of a knowledge 
of the general phenomena of the process of conversion attain- 
able by the study of the facts which Dr. Starbuck has so 
diligently accumulated, sifted, and arranged. His work 
should be of considerable use, as we have said before, to mis- 
sioners, and to all who, in any capacity, are responsible for 
the guidance of youth. Indeed, this author frequently pauses, 
in his description and classification of experiences, to point 
out the practical bearings of his facts upon the efficient dis- 
charge of such responsibility. To quote an example, we find 
Dr. Starbuck, after sketching the two types of conversion 
which he distinguishes as the ‘escape from sin’ and the 
‘spiritual illumination’ kinds, offering the following hints : 


‘If our analysis is correct, it raises some vital questions as to the 
help demanded by persons in spiritual difficulty. Doubtless, when 
there has been waywardness, and one has grown habitually sinful, 
the most efficacious way of rescue is to picture the fate of continu- 
ance in sin, to throw the person back upon himself, to lead him to 
see the blackness of sin as contrasted with the beauty of holiness, 
and to make the break unavoidable, sharp, and final ; but to use the 
same methods with all alike, including the youth who is seeking 
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light, is doubtful wisdom. It may be that in this case also it is im- 
portant in many instances to bring into sharp contrast the ideal life 
and the present imperfect one. Where there is thoughtlessness, it 
may be important to set forth, as one writer says, “ the awful majesty 
of the moral law.” When one is seriously struggling for light, how- 
ever, when the spiritual seed is disturbing the clod and preparing to 
grow, we may do violence to it by drastic measures. We shall see 
evidence in a later chapter that such is often the case, and that 
persons are often thrown adrift by lack of wisdom on the part of 
spiritual leaders in meeting individual needs.’ ! 


Similarly, it is well brought out that different methods 
must be used at different ages, inasmuch as spiritual awaken- 
ings in different stages of life have a very different content, 
Very frequently Dr. Starbuck separates his statistics relating 
to male from those relating to female subjects, and draws 
some general conclusions as to differences which obtain on 
the whole between the sexes in regard to receptivity of 
different influences ; these also are worthy of attention. The 
suddenness of the final explosive change after a long period of 
subconscious incubation of ideas, or of the inrush of new insight 
after much longing and continued struggle, facts which we 
have seen to receive their scientific explanation in the doctrine 
of the subliminal consciousness, is appealed to in order to 
emphasize for the religious teacher, or for the subject of 
spiritual difficulties, the precept of patience and of hope, even 
at the point of discouragement. The insistence upon the 
varieties of temperament and of religious needs suggests to 
the mission preacher the great advisability of making use of 
all kinds of appeal rather than of persisting in the exclusive 
use of that which perhaps is most natural to himself; for 
some who are not moved by convincing reasoning are readily 
reached through the avenue of the emotions, and so on. 

Of the abnormal aspect of conversion, and the glaring 
dangers of mere emotionalism in religious revivals, Dr. 
Starbuck has much to say that is both wise and weighty; 
and his widespread inquiries into cases of conversion brought 
about by revivalistic methods or missions enables him to 
speak of such things with authority. He tells us that the effect 


1 Starbuck, pp. 88, 89. 
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of excitement is very often to induce a state of mere feeling 
which, when it has passed, leaves no spiritual residuum; to 
drive persons to irrational conduct, so that when the reaction 
sets in they reject not only their first profession but the whole 
of religion. Thus the last state is made worse than the first: 
And in proof of this assertion he furnishes several sad 
instances. In producing results such as these mob-action, 
or the common force of the popular mind, is assigned a great 
part. Another force which has worked largely in revivals is 
that of suggestion and a form of hypnotism. Dr. Starbuck 
gives instances of methods which are sometimes used by the 
preacher when dealing in after-meetings with individuals, in 
which detail after detail is closely parallel to the devices of 
the hypnotist. Such religious hypnosis is not necessarily an 
evil in itself. Physicians are increasingly finding that the 
therapeutics of suggestion is useful in eradicating faults in 
children, and in the religious field it is a valuable tool which 
can be used for the accomplishment of the worthiest ends 
when other means may fail. 


‘It is only in its abuse that it becomes an evil. .. . The 
religious worker who is a real psychologist with high and pure 
motives, who possesses the tact and skill to free a soul through wise 
suggestion from the trammels that hold it within too narrow limits, 
and can set all its powers functioning in the direction of its normal 
growth, in so doing has not induced an artificial state in the mind of 
the subject. . . . The failure is only when the suggestion is out of the 
range of the capacity and natural drift of the subject’s con- 
sciousness ’ (pp. 172-3). 


There can be little doubt that the extensive, though uncon- 
scious, use of this dangerous tool, suggestion of the hypnotic 
kind, amongst bodies which set conversion, and even sudden 
conversion, in the forefront of all evangelistic aims, has been 
most largely of the nature of abuse, and highly mischievous. 
It is certainly the ignorant and misguided efforts of revivalists 
in the past, together with insistence upon many of the patho- 
logical phenomena which have often accompanied the more 
violent cases of conversion, as if they were of the essence of the 
process, that have served to give the very word ‘ conversion’ an 
ill odour of late. So much is this the case, that perhaps the 
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pulpit has become too shy of alluding to the subject. Abuse 
of the term, however, must not be allowed to generate the 
belief that there is no such thing, or that the majority of 
baptized Christians have no need of it. Woe, indeed, to any 
branch of the Church when it ceases to lay emphasis upon 
such surrender of the will, with all the outworks of that 
citadel of the personality, to the will of God, which, whether 
or not it involve a struggle, a crisis, and a more or less sudden 
and momentous inner change, constitutes the essence of con- 
version! At times, and in communions in which the value 
of the privileges, sacramental or otherwise, lodged within the 
Church, are most keenly appreciated, perhaps this insistence 
on the great condition for genuine personal religion and 
discipleship to Jesus Christ is especially needed. For it is 
in such circumstances that we are most easily tempted to 
say, ‘We have Abraham to our father,’ and most need to be 
told, ‘Bring forth fruits worthy of repentance.’ If the 
psychological study of the phenomena, circumstances, and 
process of conversion, undertaken by such writers as Dr. 
James and Dr. Starbuck, shall tend, as we hope and believe 
it may, to arouse new interest among theologians and the 
ministry in the practical aspects of this important subject, 
a debt of gratitude will certainly be owed to them by the 
Christian Church. 
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se 
he ArT. III—THE CHURCH AND THE AFRICAN 
of IN THE WEST INDIES. 
n 
i. 1. National Life and Character: a Forecast. By C. H. 
nat PEARSON. (London: Macmillan, 1893.) 
ner 2. Social Evolution. By BENJAMIN KIDD. (London: Mac- 
len millan, 1894.) 
on- 3. Where Black rules White: a Journey across and about 
lue Hlaytt. By HESKETH PRICHARD. (London: Constable 
the and Co., 1900.) 
nce 4. The American Negro: what he was, what he ts, and what 
and he may become. A Critical and Practical Discussion. 
t is By WILLIAM HANNIBAL THOMAS. (New York: The 
to Macmillan Co., 1901.) 
. be 5. The Church in Greater Britain: the Donellan Lectures. 
the By ROBERT WYNNE, D.D. (London: Kegan Paul, 
and Trench and Co., 1901.) 
Dr. 6. The Church in the West Indies. By A. CALDECOTT, B.D. 
ieve (London: S.P.C.K., 1898.) 
the 7. Up from Slavery: an Autobiography. By BOOKER T. 
ject, WASHINGTON. (London: Grant Richards, 1902.) 
the 8. Annual Reports. S.P.G. 

9. The Guardian and The Times, 1899-1901. Corre- 

spondence. 
10. Zhe Romanes Lecture, 1902: The Relations of the Ad- 


vanced and the Backward Races of Mankind. By JAMES 
Bryce, D.C.L. (Oxford University Press.) 


‘Is it that Christianity has achieved less because it has aimed 
at more?’ The query tentatively suggested by Dr. Bryce in 
his Romanes Lecture may fitly stand as a text to this article. 
The lecturer was referring more particularly to the general 
failure of Christian practice, especially as exemplified in the 
American Southern States, to rise to the level of its own 
exalted spirit so as to recognize the negro as an equal and a 
brother, and contrasting that failure with the success of 








Mohammadanism in other climes, which does manage to ex- 
tinguish distinctions of personal status, ‘ softening slavery and 
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making the free negro the equal of Arab or Persian or Turk.’ 
But, so far as regards our present subject, the question sug- 
gests another and a different thought. Has not Christianity, 
in the West Indies, achieved less than it ought to have done 
because it has aimed at more immediate results, and failed to 
take into account the dark past, clouded with ancestral pro- 
clivities and superstitions, of the race which it embraced at 
the time of its emancipation from slavery without due pre- 
paration ? 

The books which we have collected at the head of this 
article probably do not stand in need of any introduction to 
our readers. Some are older, some are newer—two of the 
latter are extremely remarkable works written by negroes, 
but all unite in throwing light from widely different points of 
view on the complicated and delicate problem which we pro- 
pose to discuss in a spirit of hopeful inquiry rather than of 
dogmatism. If what we have to say may seem to some to 
be set forth with undesirable freedom and candour, we can 
only plead in excuse that, while we should especially depre- 
cate causing unnecessary pain, it is absolutely essential to the 
advance of Christianity that facts should be faced with open- 
eyed fearlessness, realized, and grappled with. It is possible, 
it is only too easy, to depict in golden colour the bright side 
of the subject ; nor have we any desire to fail in doing justice 
to this.’ It is perhaps a less grateful task to portray the dark 
shadows which disfigure the physical, the ethical, and the 
religious conditions of the West Indian negro. 

There are many physical characteristics distinguishing the 
negro from the white races which need not be dwelt upon 
here, except so far as to remark that no attempts to improve 
the physique or elevate the character of the negro can be 
successful which do not recognize these traits. One of the 
least of the differences between the negro and the white man 
is the difference of colour, and the frequent failure of Christian 
teachers to impress the Christian virtues and morality upon 


1 Mr. Thomas and Mr. Washington afford in their own persons 
brilliant examples of high character and culture among the negroes, 
and many others might be added, notably the late Sir Conrad Reeves, 
the first negro to be made a chief-justice and a knight-bachelor. 
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the negro mind and conscience is due to the disregard of this 
fact. The negro has been treated as a specimen of human 
nature on the same plane, save for colour, as the white man ; 
whereas he is centuries behind the advanced races, and not 
yet emancipated from a mental childishness verging upon 
imbecility, from criminal instincts restrained only by a fear 
of bodily harm, and from a moral obtuseness that permits him 
to commit deadly sin on the way to and returning from the 
altar without suffering from any pricks of conscience. 
Negroes and negresses are guilty of the most abnormal forms 
of vice, which, though nameable, cannot be named in this 
Review, but which are unassociated by them with any idea of 
sin. These vices are relics, or rather continuations, of old 
African tribal and family customs, and are taught by parents 
to their children at an early age. They exist in numberless 
cases which are unknown and undreamt of by many of the 
clergy. And yet, unless the fearful prevalency of these 
horrible moral diseases is known and recognized, a clergyman 
will be as helpless in dealing with large sections of his flock 
as a doctor would be who should attempt to treat his patients 
without any knowledge of anatomy and the maladies which 
attack the human frame. We speak from a ghastly expe- 
rience when we affirm that there is no section (say) in Theo- 
dore’s Penitential that would touch some of the cases which 
have been brought to our notice. And that we are by no 
means singular in this experience is proved by the statements 
of Mr. William Hannibal Thomas himself. The passages 
cannot be quoted ; they will be found in the seventh chapter 
of his work named above. 

Let us turn from this unsavoury side to another which 
shows the depth of hideous inhumanity to which civilized 
negro tyranny will go when unchecked by public feeling or 
personal fear. The story is told by Mr. Hesketh Prichard 
and relates to the black Emperor Christophe of Hayti. 

It was during the building of the huge citadel of La 
Ferriére, to fortify which three hundred pieces of ordnance 
were dragged two thousand feet up steep mountain scarps by 
human hands : 


‘Christophe employed the troops mercilessly in this labour, 
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seconding them by levies of peasants raised as required. These poor 
wretches had no pay and no food ; they lived as they could, while 
their terrible master forced them on to a fever of toil by methods 
which left little chance of resistance. Neither sex nor age was 
spared ; the royal works had to be carried on in spite of exhaustion 
or death. Whips of cowskin, mercilessly applied by the officers in 
command, drew forth almost incredible reserves of energy. The 
mortality was frightful, but Christophe had the whole of the populous 
north to draw upon, and he used up human lives unsparingly. One 
day the Emperor watched a long line of a hundred men hauling a 
cannon upwards to its mountain resting-place. Now and then they 
paused in their labour, and these frequent stoppages annoyed 
Christophe ; he sent to ask the why and wherefore. The labourers 
returned for answer that the gun was overmuch for the strength of a 
hundred men, and prayed that another hundred men might be pro- 
vided to help them. Christophe ordered them before him, and talked 
softly with them, and at length told them to fall in and number off. 
He then directed every fourth man to fall out, and, calling up his 
guards, had them shot. When it was over he informed the remain- 
ing seventy-five that he was but halfway through his lunch, and 
that he would consider it a favour if they would run the gun up into 
place before he had finished. The diminished band went back to 
work, but by the time Christophe’s meal was over the cannon had 
made but little progress up the mountain side. When he arrived on 
the scene the seventy-five bore witness with one voice that the thing 
he required was, for so small a number, impossible. Christophe 
laughed. ‘So it seems,” he said, “but I have a remedy. Fall in.” 
They fell in and numbered off as before. “Every third man fall 
out. Guards, shoot those men.” The volley had scarcely died away 
and the last limb ceased to quiver, when Christophe gave his 
ultimatum. “Now,” he said to the frightened residue, “I will re- 
quire every second man to fall out next time. The gun was too 
heavy for a hundred men, surely fifty will find it light.” They did. 
At any rate they towed it up to the summit of La Ferritre, and there 
it stands to this day.’ 


That is a tale of many years ago, but Mr. Prichard’s 
book, written without bias or prejudice, shows that such like 
and worse cruelties are perpetrated in modern Hayti, and his 
work may be commended to all who care to realize what kind 
of a caricature of civilization negro life left to itself exhibits. 

But we have wandered somewhat from our subject. Let 
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us turn again to Mr. Thomas, whose passionate desire to 
assist his race seems only to sharpen his sight as to the 
difficulty of the problems to be solved. He recognizes and 
fearlessly asserts that the negro represents an intrinsically 
inferior type of humanity. While contact with civilization 
has superimposed on his nature a superficial conformity to 
its outward requirements, such contact has failed to awaken 
in him a rational sense of personal needs, or to arouse a 
genuine desire for the realities of truth and right-doing. The 
difficulties which confront the philanthropist and Christian 
teacher are the awakening of an intelligence in a dense 
mechanical mind, the bringing under steady control shiftless 
habits, destructive tendencies, and untrustworthy perform- 
ances, and the instilling of moral aspirations and steadfast 
principles. 

Here the first impediment to be removed is the utter 
inability of the negro mind to realize the value or the mean- 
ing of words. Words ought to be the vehicles of thought, 
the vesture of ideas. But the negro has only the meagrest 
conception of the import of words, and is influenced far 
more by sound than by sense in their use. This explains 
much of what is so terribly painful to reverent minds that 
are shocked beyond measure at the glib and utterly mis- 
applied uses of Scriptural phrases by profane lips, and it 
also elucidates the monstrous dislocation between a life of 
grossest vice in secret and the devoutest behaviour in Church 
and responsiveness to the services. The words employed 
have conveyed no meaning to the mind. Here again Mr. 
Thomas’s testimony is corroborative. 


‘No negro (he says) comprehends the exact and complete signi- 
ficance of the word “virtue.” It is a vocal sound, not a significant 
symbol. The same is true of words like truth, honour, integrity. 
These are meaningless expressions ; and because the negro cannot 
connect words with ideas, and ideas with realities, he lies with 
avidious readiness without undergoing the slightest remorse, and 
often without any apparent sense of prevarication. . . . He talks too 
fast and too recklessly to afford time for pause or opportunity to 
think : hence his indiscriminate use of words and the frequently dis- 
agreeable consequences that ensue from his ill-timed sentences and 
falsely gauged phrases.’ 
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This sounds severe, but it is not a whit too muchso. And 
we may add that the same fault persists in the negro’s written 
compositions. The following letter lies before us as we 
write, addressed by a negro youth, who had passed all the 
standards and was doing well as a carpenter, to another 
negro, the father of the girl he wished to espouse : 


‘ Honoured Sir, 

‘ Having now embracing This Oppropriated opportunity of Tipping 
These lines to you I shall trust to find yourself and respected circle 
in real and perfect health as I am at present. Satisfaction which I 
have experienced in participating in these present proceedings has 
caused me to express my Benevolence or love in addressing you for 
your Majestic and Judicious Daughter having made my application 
Quite explicit to her She has me Consent to address you after a keen 
recognition of visits all appreciable to self and family with tran- 
quillity therefore I have acquainting of Marriage not hastily but at 
some proper period which I hope will be suitable for us both for 
scripture saith he that seek me early shall find me therefore Sir 
Having troubled myself for the Principles and Qualities of your 
daughter I shall sancierly trust with Congratulation that my request 
shall come compliable to your respected self and family for I am 
sensiable of he who knoweth his master will and doeth it not shall 
be beaten with many stripes and with This I shall complete with a 
Sincerely and Love respectively to yourself and Family and good 
Night. 

An early answer I will 
Oblige I am yrs obedient 


Now the point to be observed here is, not the ridiculous 
spelling and grammar (which is far above the average for a 
negro of that class), but that the writer was anxious to use 
long words and to show that he knew his Bible. He there- 
fore dragged in two utterly irrelevant texts, with absolute un- 
consciousness of the irrelevancy. Indeed as regards educa- 
tion the negro has no ambition to acquire the essential spirit 
of knowledge ; he is satisfied to only imitate it mechanically, 
and he naturally only succeeds in caricaturing his model. 
He is essentially an imitator and never a creator. He is 
also always a creature of impulse ; consequently he laughs or 
cries, not because the ridiculous excites him to merriment or 
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because the pitiful stirs him to tenderness, but simply and 
solely because the vacuity of his mind is such that every 
passing sensation moves him to hilarity or tears. 

All this means that the West Indian negroes have not yet 
emerged, as a race, from childhood. They exhibit all the 
delinquencies of neglected and badly trained children— 
duplicity, falsehood, pilfering, a manner sometimes cringing 
and sometimes insolent, alternate timidity and recklessness, 
violent passions easily excited and under no control, in- 
capacity for self-government. In some respects docile and 
tractable, but wayward and capricious. A West Indian 


clergyman of long experience once compared the negro to 
Horace’s boy— 


‘Reddere qui voces jam scit puer et pede certo 
Signat humum—’ 


just out of leading-strings, but still in the nursery ; 


‘iram 
Colligit ac ponit temere, et mutatur in horas.’ 


A race in its childhood, that is the best description of the 
African in the West Indies ; a people not incapable of warm 
affections, not insensible to good, though evanescent, impres- 
sions ; but volatile, unstable, thriftless, often ungrateful and 
irrational as a child. 

It is not seldom the fashion to attribute the faults of the 
negro to what are termed the degrading influences of slavery. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Slavery is not 
responsible for developing racial characteristics and tendencies 
inherited from remote generations, and so far as we can 
judge from a comparison between the West African tribes in 
their own haunts at the present day and the West Indian 
negro, slavery has had a very beneficial effect in teaching the 
latter some elements of self-restraint, and in bringing him 
into contact with a system of civilization where law and justice 
prevail. It was, in fact, valuable because of its disciplinary 
character. What the native of Africa needs above all else is 
discipline. 

It may be well to confirm this statement by quoting some 
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words of the venerable Bishop of Georgia, Dr. Nelson, written 
for The Spirit of Missions, March, 1902: 

‘Whatever may be our views on the question of slavery, it is 
undeniable that slavery was of great value to a people who had just 
emerged from unclad barbarism. The house-servants, both men 
and women, were always objects of great interest, and were instructed 
in the rudiments of English and the language of a simple catechism. 
Their associations in intimate relations as maids, nurses, and com 
panions of the children, not only bound them closely in ties of 
affection, but also produced a distinctly elevating effect upon their 
morals and manners.’ 


James Anthony Froude, notwithstanding his inveterate 
habit of blundering over details, took a very sound and 
correct view of the negro character and capabilities in his 
book on the West Indies. 

No doubt the Church’s discipline can be applied in some 
degree, but the negro is only affected by, responsive to, and 
appreciative of open discipline—discipline that alters his 
status in the eyes of his fellow-negroes. The ‘open penance’ 
desiderated in the Commination Service would exactly suit 
his case, but in mixed communities, such as are the Churches 
in the various dioceses of the West Indies, it is very difficult 
to put this into practice. 

We agree with a writer in Zhe Guardian that the chief 
hope for the elevation of the race centres in the careful 
training of the young. It will be necessarily the slow work 
of time and conscientious teaching to eradicate successively 
in rising generations the vices, one after another, which seem 
ineradicable in the adult. It is of the utmost importance 
to get hold of those who will be the parents of the next 
generation while the material is yet plastic, and to awaken or 
quicken or instil a moral sense in minds as yet ductile and 
pliant. Each generation thus influenced will be a stepping- 
stone to further improvement in the generations to come. 

But this task is rendered especially arduous by the dismal 
fact that the home influences are, as a rule, conspicuously 
unhealthy, and but very little lay help can be counted upon. 
Many of the planters, from selfish reasons, are not eager to 
see the negro elevated in any sense, and the general attitude 
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towards those who would ameliorate the mental and moral 
condition of the masses is one of apathy, if not of hostility 
and disdain. Moreover, as Dr. Caldecott has noticed, that 
great source of Christian influence, the work of Christian 
women in visiting the poorer classes, is never easy in tropical 
countries, and in some cases it is impossible, for reasons 
which it is unnecessary to give in detail. 

We have painted the dark side of the picture, and yet to 
have done so is to have gone far to show where hope gleams, 
where remedies may be applied, and where patient work will 
be rewarded. For half of the existing troubles have arisen 
from the unsuitable methods of Christianization employed in 
the past. To admit thousands of emancipated slaves to 
Holy Baptism without years of careful preparation, without 
any rational attempt to gauge the shallows of negro intellect 
and character, was to inflict a wrong upon the very 700s of 
Christianity, a wrong for which the West Indian Church is 
paying very dearly to-day. The late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (Dr. Benson), some years ago, in a remarkably acute 
speech at an annual meeting of the S.P.G., asserted very 
forcibly that the lines of missionary work in the past had 
often been laid on wrong principles, and nowhere is that seen 
to be more lamentably the case than among the West Indian 
negroes. The result to-day is that there are many, many 
thousands of nominal Christians whose lives are a far 
more fearful sacrilege than if they had not been made indis- 
criminately members of Christ when there was no apparent 
likelihood of their being Christianly taught and virtuously 
brought up. This question has a wider and a deeper import- 
ance than attaches to the immediate point which we are 
considering ; and the Bishop of Worcester has recently given 
expression to the same view : 


‘It is not too much to say,’ his Lordship writes in his Introduc- 
tion to the Bishop of Coventry’s Lectures on Pastors and Teachers, 
‘that to baptize infants without real provision for their being brought 
up to know what their religious profession means, tends to degrade 
a Sacrament into a charm. On this point we need the most serious 
reflection.’ 


VOL. LVI.—NO, CXI, . E 
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It is a point that in the West Indies, and possibly else- 
where, has received scarcely any serious reflection at all, 
One result is that a worse than heathen Christian population, 
which has never passed through the discipline of the Law 
and the Prophets, has grown up with very few of its original 
African instincts subdued, and yet inflated with the unintelli- 
gently half-assimilated language of the freedom of the Gospel, 

‘ There can be little doubt, from what old slaves have told 
me, that the negroes were far better off physically and 
materially before they were emancipated,’ was a remark made 
to a member of the episcopal commission of inquiry into the 
conditions of the negro in the Southern States. ‘Yes,’ was 
the Bishop’s startling reply, ‘and morally and spiritually too,’ 

‘The special characteristics of the negro race are such as to 
mingle hope and despair in those who labour for their spiritual 
training. . . . So susceptible to good influences that a heart may be 
melted by the singing of a hymn, they are morally so unstable that 
the best of them hesitate to contract marriage lest it should be 
broken at the first wavering of affection or breath of temptation ; 
the establishment of well-regulated home life and of lifelong fidelity 
to the marriage-bond has not yet been successfully attained. It is the 
problem which, above all others, still confronts the Church. Pas- 
sionate repentance is common ; but lapses after it are as frequent.’ 


So writes Archdeacon Wynne in his chapter on the Church © 


in the West Indian Province. 

‘A mingling of hope and despair’—and yet we are con- 
fident that hope ought to prevail. Every prick given to the 
negro conscience must bear fruit some time and somewhere 
And although the mere onlooker may point to the deplorably 
high birth-rate of illegitimate children—some fifty to sixty 
per cent.—yet the Christian teacher will gratefully remember 
that the forty or fifty per cent. of legitimate births is all clear 
gain upon the state of things which existed before emancipa- 
tion, when slave-marriages were forbidden, or at least not 
legally recognized. And, by the grace of God, very many 
individuals have risen to a high standard of character and 
morals. Every clergyman can point to some negro members 
of his flock who exhibit Christian graces, sometimes in a 
manner such as to put to shame their white employers. 
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We repeat that the hope for the future lies in the proper 


training of the young, and an intelligent grasp by the clergy 
of the problems before them. 


an the West Indies. 


ArT. IV.—-THE HOLY EUCHARIST: AN 
HISTORICAL INQUIRY. 


PART VII. 





To the list of books prefixed to Parts I.-VI. add the 
following : 

55. Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology. 
volumes. (Oxford, various dates.) 

56. Of the Institution of the Sacrament of the Blessed Bodie 
and Blood of Christ, (by some called) the Masse of Christ. 
By THOMAS [MoRTON], Lord Bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield. (London, 1631.) 

57. Reliquiae Liturgicae. By PETER HALL. (London, 1847.) 






Seventy-eight 




















IN the sixth part of our present article we showed that the 
formularies of the Church of England in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, while distinctly condemning Transubstantiation on the 
one hand and Zwinglianism on the other, were patient of 
differing beliefs about the Holy Eucharist between those two 
extremes; and that, as a matter of fact, very various opinions 
were held on this subject by eminent English divines. 

XX. One of the results of the Hampton Court Con- 
ference of A.D. 1604 was the addition to the Catechism of the 
questions and answers about the Sacraments. This addition 
was based on the Catechism of Dr. Alexander Nowell, who 
had been Dean of St. Paul’s in the early part of Elizabeth’s 
reign. It is usually thought to have been written by Dr. 
John Overall, then Dean of St. Paul’s and Prolocutor of the 
Convocation of Canterbury, afterwards Bishop of Coventry 
and Lichfield, and later Bishop of Norwich. The Catechism 
explicitly asserts that the Body and Blood of Christ are 
received in Communion. ‘The inward part, or thing signified,’ 
it is said, is ‘the Body and Blood of Christ, which are verily 
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and indeed taken and received by the faithful in the Lord’s 
Supper.’ By the phrase that the Body and Blood are ‘ taken,’ 
as well as ‘ received,’ and by the division of the ‘outward part 
or sign,’ ‘the inward part or thing signified, and ‘the bene- 
fits’—corresponding to the division of the ‘signum Sacra- 
menti,’ the ‘res Sacramenti,’ and the ‘virtus Sacramenti’— 
it appears to imply that Christ is present in the Sacrament 
as a result of the consecration and prior to Communion. 
But this is not stated in so many terms ; and of the Church 
of England at the outset of the reign of James I. it may still 
be said that it left allowable any belief which was consistent 
with the repudiation of Transubstantiation and Zwinglianism. 
That the Catechism was meant to assert the reception of the 
Body and Blood by, at any rate, those who communicate 
worthily, and may have inclined towards the doctrine of the 
real presence as the result of the consecration, is further 
supported by what is known of its supposed author, Bishop 
Overall, who wrote as follows: 


‘In the Sacrament of the Eucharist or Lord’s Supper the Body 
and Blood of Christ, and therefore the whole Christ, are indeed 
really present, and are really received by us, and are really united to 
(conjungi cum) the Sacramental signs, as signs which not only 
signify but also convey (ut cum signis non solum significativis sed 
etiam exhibitivis), so that in the bread rightly given and received the 
Body of Christ is given and received, and in the wine given and re- 
ceived the Blood of Christ is given and received,' and therefore the 
whole Christ is communicated in the Communion of the Sacrament. 


1 The reading here translated (‘ita ut in recte dato et accepto, detur 
et accipiatur corpus Christi, dato et accepto vino, detur et accipiatur 
sanguis Christi’) is that printed by Archibald Campbell in his edition of 
Overall’s treatise (see next note). It is similarly printed in the quotation 
made from Overall without reference in Alexander Knox, Remains, ii. 
163. ‘An English Presbyter’ in his Papers on the Doctrine of the English 
Church concerning the Eucharistic Presence, No. vi. pp. 287-289, states, 
however, that he has examined the manuscript in the British Museum, 
and that the true reading is ‘ita ut in recto usu sacramenti, digneque 
recipientibus, dato et accepto pane, detur et accipiatur corpus Christi ; 
dato et accepto vino, detur et accipiatur sanguis Christi’ (‘so that in the 
right use of the Sacrament, and to those who receive worthily, when the 
bread is given and received, the Body of Christ is given and received ; 
and, when the wine is given and received, the Blood of Christ is given 
and received’). 
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Yet this is not in a carnal, gross, earthly (corporali, crasso, terreno) 
way by Transubstantiation or Consubstantiation, or any like lies of 


human reason, but in a way mystical, heavenly, and spiritual, as is 
rightly laid down in our articles.’ ! 


As in the time of Elizabeth, so during the reigns of 
James I. and Charles I. there are instances of differing beliefs 
about the Eucharist held by eminent divines. Convenient 
illustrations of this fact are found in the writings of Andrewes 
and Laud, Crakanthorp and Morton. 

Lancelot Andrewes was born in London in 1555. He 
was successively Vicar of Alton, Vicar of St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate, Canon of St. Paul’s, and Master of Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge. He was a Chaplain of Queen Elizabeth and of 
King James I., and became Bishop of Chichester in 1605, 
Bishop of Ely in 1609, and Bishop of Winchester in 1618. 
In 1626 he died. His beliefs as to the doctrine of the 
Eucharist are expressed for the most part uncontroversially 
in his Sermons and Devotions, and are stated more explicitly 
in the course of several controversies. 

Andrewes’s sermons contain many references to this Sacra- 
ment. It is the means by which pre-eminently we partake of 
the benefits of the Incarnation. 


‘Now, “‘the bread which we break, is it not the partaking of the 
Body, of the Flesh, of Jesus Christ?” It is surely, and by it and by 
nothing more are we made partakers of this blessed union. A little 
before he said, “ Because the children were partakers of flesh and 
blood, He also would take part with them ”—may not we say the same ? 
Because He hath so done, taken ours of us, we also ensuing His 
steps will participate with Him and with His Flesh which He hath 
taken of us. . . . With this act then of mutual “taking,” taking of 
His Flesh as He has taken ours, let us seal our duty to Him.’? 


It is the application of the sacrifice of Christ to the souls 
of the communicants. 


1 Overall, Praclectiones seu Disputationes de Patrum et Christi anima 
et de Antichristo. This treatise is printed on pp. 203-226 of Archibald 
Campbell, Zhe Doctrines of a Middle State between death and the resur- 
rection, of prayers for the dead, and the necessity of purification. The 
above quotation is on pp. 212, 213. 


* Andrewes, Sermons (Anglo-Catholic Library), i. 16, 17. 
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‘ Look how we do give back that He gave us, even so doth He give 
back to us that which we gave Him, that which He had of us, 
This He gave for us in Sacrifice, and this He giveth us in 
the Sacrament, that the Sacrifice made may by the Sacrament be truly 
applied to us.’! 


The elements are both tokens of,and means of, conveying 
the Body and Blood of Christ ; and the Eucharistic presence 
is not of Christ’s Godhead only, but also of His Flesh. 


‘The holy mysteries ordained by God as pledges to assure us, 
and as conduit pipes to convey into us this and all other the 
benefits that come by this our Saviour.’ ? 

‘How may we better establish our hearts with grace, or settle 
our minds in the truth of His promise, than by partaking these, 
the conduit pipes of His grace, and seals of His truth unto us?’ 3 

‘He “with us” now I hope, for “where two or three are 
gathered together in His Name, there is He with them.” But that 
is in his Godhead. And we are with Him ; our prayers, our praises, 
are with Him ; but that is in our spirits whence they come. These 
are well, but these are not all we can ; and none of these, the proper 
“with Him” of the day. That hath aspecial Cum of itself, peculiar 
to it. Namely, that we be so with Him, as He this day was “ with 
us”; that was in flesh, not in spirit only. That Flesh that was 
conceived and this day born (Corpus aptasti Mihi), that Body that 
was this day fitted to Him.’® 


The presence and gift in the Sacrament is that of Christ 
Himself, as Christ Himself was laid in the manger when He 
became incarnate. 


‘Finding His Flesh and Blood, ye cannot miss but find Him too 
And a sign, not much from this here. For Christ in the Sacrament 
is not altogether unlike Christ in the cratch. To the cratch we may 
well liken the husk or outward symbols of it. Outwardly it seems 
little worth, but it is rich of contents, as was the crib this day ® with 
Christ in it. For what are they but infirma et egena elementa, 
‘‘weak and poor elements,” of themselves? Yet in them we find 
Christ. Even as they did this day iz praesepi jumentorum panem 
angelorum, “in the beasts’ crib the food of angels” ; which very food 
our signs both represent and present unto us.’7? 


1 Of. cit. i. 31. 2 Of. cit. i. 18. 3 Of. cit. i. 100. 
* Christmas Day. 5 Of. cit. i. 151. 
® Christmas Day. 7 OD. cét. i. 213, 214. 
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The bread and wine and the Body and Blood of Christ 
are alike as real as His Manhood and His Godhead; and 
they are united without either of them being changed, as 
the two natures of our Lord were united in the Incarnation. 


‘ There is in Christ the Word eternal for things in heaven ; there 
is also Flesh for things on earth. Semblably, the Sacrament con- 
sisteth of a heavenly and of a terrene part (it is Irenaeus’s own 
words) ; the heavenly—there the word too, the abstract of the 
other ; the earthly—the element... . The gathering or vintage of 
these two in the blessed Eucharist is as I may say a kind of hypo- 
statical union of the sign and the thing signified, so united together 
as are the two natures of Christ. And even from this sacramental 
union do the Fathers borrow their resemblance, to illustrate by it the 
personal union in Christ ; I name Theodoret for the Greek and 
Gelasius for the Latin Church, that insist upon it both and press it 
against Eutyches. That even as in the Eucharist neither part is 
evacuate or turned into the other, but abide each still in his former 
nature or substance, no more is either of Christ’s natures annulled, 
or one of them converted into the other, as Eutyches held, but each 
nature remaineth still full and whole in his own kind. And back- 
wards : as the two natures in Christ so the signum and signatum in 
the Sacrament, ¢converso. And this latter device of the substance of 
the bread and wine to be flown away and gone, and in the room of 
it a remainder of nothing else but accidents to stay behind, was to 
them not known, and, had it been true, had made for Eutyches and 
against them.’ ! 


The opinion of many in England that in the Eucharist 
there is no actual partaking of the true Body of Christ is 
contrary to the constant belief of the Church. 


‘To a many with us it is indeed so fractio panis that it is that 
only and nothing beside ; whereas the “ bread which we break is the 
partaking of Christ’s” true “ Body ”—and not of a sign, figure, or 
remembrance of it. For the Church hath ever believed a true 
fruition of the true Body of Christ in that Sacrament.’? 


‘ Sacrifice,’ ‘offer, ‘altar’ are all words which may be 


1 OD. cit. i. 282, 283. 
* Of. cit. v. 68. For similar statements to those in thisand the pre- 
ceding quotations, cf e.g. ii. 134, 298, 382, iii. 35-38, 58, 352. 
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used rightly about the Eucharist, though there is a sense in 
which each one of them must be refused. 


‘ Many among us fancy only a Sacrament in this action, and look 
strange at the mention of a sacrifice ; whereas we not only use it as 
a nourishment spiritual, as that it is too, but as a mean also to renew 
a “covenant ” with God by virtue of that “sacrifice,” as the Psalmist 
(Psalm 1. 5) speaketh. ... The old writers use no less the word 
sacrifice than Sacrament, altar than table, offer than eat ; but both 
indifferently, to show there is both.’! 

‘That sacrifice but once actually performed at His death, 
but ever before represented in figure, from the beginning ; and ever 
since repeated in memory, to the world’s end. That only absolute, 
all else relative to it, representative of it, operative by it. The 
Lamb, but once actually slain in the fulness of time, but virtually 
was from the beginning, is and shall be to the end of the world. 
That the centre, in which their lines and ours, their types and our 
antitypes do meet. While yet this offering was not, the hope of it 
was kept alive by the prefiguration of it in theirs. And after it is 
past, the memory of it is still kept fresh in mind by the commemora- 
tion of it in ours. So it was the will of God, that so there might be 
with them a continued foreshowing, and with us a continual showing 
forth, the “ Lord’s death till He come again.”’? 


In a passage of some obscurity Bishop Andrewes con- 
nects the Body of Christ which is received in the Eucharist 
with the state in which it was on the cross. Expounding St. 
Paul’s words, ‘Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us: there- 
fore let us keep the feast,’ he says, 


‘ Epulemur doth here refer to immolatus. To Christ, not every 
way considered, but as when He was offered. Christ’s Body that 
now is. True; but not Christ’s Body as now it is, but as then it 
was, when it was offered, rent, and slain, and sacrificed for us. Not, 
as now He is, glorified, for so He is not, He cannot be mmo/atus, for 
He is immortal and impassible. But as then He was when He 
suffered death, that is, passible and mortal. Then in His passible 
estate did He institute this of ours, to be a memorial of His passibile 
and Passio both. And we are in this action not only carried up to 
Christ (Sursum corda), but we are also carried back to Christ as He 
was at the very instant, and in the very act of His offering. So, and 
no otherwise, doth this text teach. So, and no otherwise, do we 


1 Op. cit. v. 68, 2 Op. cit. ii. 300, 301. 
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represent Him. By the incomprehensible power of His eternal 
Spirit, not He alone, but He, as at the very act of His offering, is 
made present to us, and we incorporate into His death, and invested 
in the benefits of it. If an host could be turned into Him now glorified 
as He is, it would not serve ; Christ offered is it,—thither we must 
look. To the Serpent lift up, thither we must repair, even ad 
cadaver ; we must hoc facere, do that is then done. So, and no 
otherwise, is this epudare to be conceived. And so, I think, none 
will say they do or can turn Him.’! 


In this difficult passage, Bishop Andrewes appears to be 
intent on excluding a carnal view of the presence of Christ 
in the Sacrament and on maintaining a close connexion 
between the Eucharist and the Passion. That he pushed the 
latter point so far as it seems to have been pushed by Adrian 
Saravia? is less likely than that he was here expressing the 
same aspect of the Eucharist as that emphasized by Rupert 
of Deutz in the twelfth century, namely that ‘the whole 
Christ, that is, the living Christ,’ is ‘ present on the altar’ but 
is contemplated by faith ‘under a past aspect, as dying.’ * 
Andrewes’s belief that the communicant receives the ‘all 
holy Body’ and ‘ precious Blood,’ and that in the Eucharist a 
remembrance is made of the Passion and Death and Burial 
and Resurrection and Ascension and heavenly life of Christ, 
is expressed in language of great beauty in his Devotions.‘ 
In his first Answer to Cardinal Perron Bishop Andrewes 
repudiates alike the Zwinglian doctrine that the elements are 
only signs of the Body and Blood of Christ and the ‘carnal 
presence’ which he thought to be implied by Cardinal Perron’s 
phrase, ‘la vraye et reelle presence et manducation orale du 
corps de Christ au sacrement, sous les especes, et dans les 


1 OD. cit. ii. 301, 302. 
2 See Part VI. of this article, Church Quarterly Review, January 1903, 
P- 331. 
® This description of the teaching of Rupert of Deutz is quoted from 
the Bishop of Worcester at the Fulham Conference of October 1900. 
See the Report, p. 49. Rupert’s words are, ‘Whole is He present, whole 
He lies on the sacred altar, not that He may suffer again, but that to 
faith, to which all past things are present, His passion may be repre- 
sented in memory.’ See De Trin. et Operibus ejus, In Gen. vi. 32. 
* Andrewes, Works (Anglo-Catholic Library), x. 238-248. 
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especes sacramentales’ ;! declares ‘ the Sacrament to be vener- 
able,’ and that, while ‘no divine adoration can be used to’ 
‘the symbols, the flesh of Christ is to be adored ;? and ex- 
plains the Eucharistic sacrifice in the following terms: 


‘1. The Zucharist ever was, and by us is considered, both as a 
Sacrament, and as a Sacrifice. 2. A Sacrifice is proper and appli- 
able only to divine worship. 3. The Sacrifice of Christ's death did 
succeed to the Sacrifices of the Old Testament. 4. The Sacrifice of 
Christ's death ts available for present, absent, living, dead (yea, for 
them that are yet unborn). 5. When we say the dead, we mean it is 
available for the Apostles, Martyrs, and Confessors, and all (because 
we are all members of one body): these no man will deny. 6. Ina 
word, we hold with St. Augustine in the very same chapter which the 
Cardinal citeth, “ quod hujus sacrificii caro et sanguis ante adventum 
Christi per victimas similitudinum promittebatur ; in passione Christi 
per ipsam veritatem reddebatur ; post adventum [leg. ascensum] 
Christi per sacramentum memoriae celebratur.” . . . If we agree 
about the matter of Sacrifice, there will be no difference about the 
Altar. The Holy Eucharist being considered as a Sacrifice (in the 
representation of the breaking of the bread, and pouring forth the 
cup), the same is fitly called an A/far ; which again is as fitly called 
a Table, the Eucharist being considered as a Sacrament, which is 
nothing else but a distribution and an application of the Sacrifice to 
the several receivers.’ 3 


In the Responsio ad Apologiam Cardinalis Bellarmint 
Andrewes maintains that the Anglican controversy with 
Rome is not as to the reality, but as to the method, of 
the presence of Christ ; that neither the word nor the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation is to be found in the Fathers ; 
that not the Sacrament but Christ Himself really present in 
it is to be adored ; that the Eucharist is a commemorative 
sacrifice; and that, if the doctrine of Transubstantiation 
should be abandoned, there would no longer be dispute as to 
the sacrifice. 

‘Christ said, “This is My Body.” He did not say, “This is 
My Body in this way.” We are in agreement with you as to the 
object, the whole controversy is as to the method. As to the “ This 
is,” we hold with firm faith that it is. As to the “This is in this 

1 OD. cit. xi. 7, 13, 14. 2 Of. cit. xi. 16, 17. 
3 Of. cit. xi. 19, 20. 
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way” (namely, by the Transubstantiation of the bread into the 
Body), as to the method whereby it happens that it is, by means of 
In or With or Under or By Transition (per sive In, sive Con, sive 
Sub, sive Trans) there is no word expressed. And bécause there is 
no word, we rightly make it not of faith ; we place it perhaps among 
the theories of the school, but not among the articles of the 
faith. . . . We believe no less than you that the presence is real 
(veram). Concerning the method of the presence, we define 
nothing rashly; and, I add, we do not anxiously enquire.’ ! 

‘ Transubstantiation, which has lately been born in the last four 
hundred years, never existed in the first four hundred.’ ? 

‘There is that union (conjunctio) between the visible Sacrament 
and the invisible substance of the Sacrament which there is between 
the Manhood and the Godhead of Christ, where, unless you want to 
smack of Eutyches, the Manhood is not transubstantiated into the 
Godhead.’ 3 

‘Christ Himself the substance of the Sacrament, in and with the 
Sacrament, outside and without the Sacrament, wherever He is, is to 
be adored. Now the king laid down that Christ really present in 
the Eucharist is really to be adored, that is, the substance of the 
Sacrament; but not the Sacrament, that is, the earthly part, as 
Irenzeus says, the visible, as Augustine says. But we, with Ambrose, 
adore the Flesh of Christ in the mysteries; and yet not that thing 
but Him who is worshipped on the altar (et non id sed Eum qui 
super altare colitur). For the Cardinal asks ill what is there 
worshipped, when he ought to ask who, as Nazianzen says, Him, not 
it. And, with Augustine, we do not eat the Flesh without first 
adoring. And yet none of us adore the Sacrament.’ 4 

‘Our men . . . believe that the Eucharist was instituted by the 
Lord for a memorial of Himself, even of His sacrifice, and, if it be 
lawful so to speak, to be a commemorative sacrifice, not only to be a 
Sacrament and for spiritual nourishment.’ . . . ‘Do you take away 
from the Mass your Transubstantiation ; and there will not long be 
any strife with us about the sacrifice. Willingly we allow that there 
is a memory of the sacrifice. That your Christ made of bread is 
sacrificed there, will we never allow.’ 5 


It is interesting to compare with the teaching of Bishop 
Andrewes about the Eucharistic sacrifice that contained in 


1 OD. cit. viii. 13. 2 Op. cit. viii. 262. 
> Of. cit. viii. 265. * Op. cit. viii. 266, 267. 
5 OD. cit. viii. 250, 251. 
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the sermon preached at his funeral by Bishop Buckeridge.! 
It is there taught that on the cross and in the Eucharist 
there is ‘the same sacrificed thing, that is, the Body and 
Blood of Christ,’ but not the same ‘action of sacrifice’; and 
that the Church offers in the Eucharist ‘the Church itself, 
the universal Body of Christ,’ and does not ‘sacrifice the 
natural Body of Christ otherwise than by commemoration,’ ? 

William Laud was born at Reading in 1573. He was 
ordained deacon in 1600, and priest in 1601. He became 
President of St. John’s College, Oxford, and Chaplain to King 
James I. in 1611, Bishop of St. Davids in 1621, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells in 1626, Bishop of London in 1628, Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford in 1630, and Archbishop 
of Canterbury in 1633. In 1640 he was accused of high 
treason; after many delays Parliament passed a bill of 
attainder in which he was declared guilty, and he was be- 
headed on January 10, 1645. 

Most of Laud’s teaching in regard to the Eucharist is to 
be found in his work entitled A Relation of the Conference 
between William Laud, then Lord Bishop of St. Davids, 
now Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, and Mr. Fisher the 
Jesuite. He explicitly rejects Transubstantiation in at any 
rate the more obvious meaning of the word. 


‘That,’ he says, ‘was never heard of in the primitive Church, 
nor till the Council of Lateran, nor can it be proved out of Scrip- 
ture ; and, taken properly, cannot stand with the grounds of Christian 
religion.’ ® 

‘The primitive Church never .. . nor did it ever... dream 
of a Transubstantiation, which the learned of the Roman party dare 
not understand properly, for a change of one substance into another, 
for then they must grant that Christ’s real and true Body is made of 
the bread, and the bread changed into it, which is properly Tran- 
substantiation ; nor yet can they express it in a credible way, as 
appears by Bellarmine’s struggle about it, which yet in the end 
cannot be, or be called, Transubstantiation, and is that which at 


1 Printed in Andrewes, Sermons (Anglo-Catholic Library), v. 265- 
306. 
2 Ob. cit. v. 266, 272. 

8 Laud, Works (Anglo-Catholic Library), ii. 306. 
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this day is a scandal to both Jew and Gentile, and the Church of 
God.’ ! 


Yet, in rejecting Transubstantiation, as he understood it, 
he appears to have accepted the positive doctrine which the 
more theologically minded advocates of Transubstantiation 
really had at heart. He quotes Bellarmine’s statement that 


‘the conversion of the bread and wine into the Body and the Blood of 
Christ is substantial, but after a secret and ineffable manner, and not 
like in all things to any natural conversion whatsoever’ ; 


and comments on it that 


‘if he had left out “conversion,” and affirmed only Christ’s “ real 
presence” there, after a mysterious, and indeed an ineffable, manner, 
no man could have spoken better.’ ? 


And he allows ‘the true substantial presence of Christ.’ * 

In passages which to some extent recall the position of 
Hooker,‘ Laud recognizes that Calvin affirmed the reception 
of ‘the true and real Body of Christ’ ‘in the Eucharist’ ;° 
points out that ‘the Church of England’ ‘believes and 
teaches the true and real presence of Christ in the Eucha- 
rist’;® and makes an appeal, though perhaps somewhat 
grudgingly, for peace, on the ground of the common beliet 
that faithful communicants spiritually receive the Body of 
Christ in the Sacrament. 


‘ But, “ mark this,” how far you run from all common principles 
of Christian peace, as well as Christian truth, while you deny salva- 
tion most unjustly to us, from which you are farther off yourselves. 
Besides, if this were, or could be made, a concluding argument, I 
pray, Why do not you believe with us in the point of the Eucharist ? 
For all sides agree in the faith of the Church of England, That in 
the most Blessed Sacrament, the worthy receiver is, by his faith, made 
spiritually partaker of the “true and real Body and Blood of Christ, 
truly and really,” and of all the benefits of His passion. Your Roman 
Catholics add a manner of this His presence, “ Transubstantiation,” 


1 OD. cit. ii. 364, 365. 2 OD. cit. ii. 322, 323. 

3 Of. cit. ii. 326, 327. 

* See Part VI. of this article, Church Quarterly Review, January 
1903, PP. 339; 340. 

5 Laud, of. cit. ii. 328: cf. 329-331. | ® Tbid. 
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which many deny; and the Lutherans a manner of this presence, 
“ Consubstantiation,” which more deny. If this argument be good, 
then, even for this consent, it is safer communicating with the Church 
of England than with the Roman or Lutheran ; because all agree in 
this truth, not in any other opinion.’ ! 


Laud rejects the doctrine of concomitance, calling it a 
‘fiction of Thomas of Aquin.? Of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, 
he writes : 


‘At and in the Eucharist, we offer up to God three sacrifices : 
one by the priest only ; that is the commemorative sacrifice of Christ’s 
death, represented in bread broken and wine poured out. Another 
by the priest and the people jointly; and that is, the sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving for all the benefits and graces we receive by 
the precious death of Christ. The third, by every particular man 
for himself only ; and that is, the sacrifice of every man’s body and 
soul, to serve Him in both all the rest of his life, for this blessing 
thus bestowed on him. Now, thus far these dissenting Churches 
agree, that in the Eucharist there is a sacrifice of duty, and a sacrifice 
of praise, and a sacrifice of commemoration of Christ. Therefore, 
according to the former rule (and here in truth too), it is safest for a 
man to believe the commemorative, the praising, and the performing 
sacrifice, and to offer them duly to God, and leave the Church of 
Rome in this particular to her superstitions, that I may say no more. 
And would the Church of Rome stand to A. C.’s rule, and believe 
dissenting parties where they agree, were it but in this, and that 
before of the Real Presence, it would work far toward the peace of 
Christendom.’ 


There is a passage of some interest in Laud’s Speech 
delivered in the Starr-Chamber on Wednesday, June 14, 1637, 
at the Censure of John Bastwick, Henry Burton, and William 
Prinn, concerning pretended Innovations in the Church. Speak- 
ing of the practice of bowing towards the altar, he says: 


‘And you, my honourable Lords of the Garter, in your great 
solemnities, you do your reverence, and to Almighty God, I doubt 
not ; but yet it is versus altare, “towards His altar,” as the greatest 
place of God’s residence upon earth. I say the greatest, yea, greater 
than the pulpit; for this ’tis “ Hoc est corpus meum,” “ This is My 


1 OD. cit, ii. 320, 321. 2 Of. cit. ii. 338, 339. 
3 Of. cit. ii. 340, 341. 
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Body” ; but in the pulpit ’tis at most but “* Hoc est verbum meum,’ 
“This is My word.” And a greater reverence, no doubt, is due to 
the Body than to the word of our Lord. And so, in relation, 
answerably to the throne where His Body is usually present than to 
the seat whence His word useth to be proclaimed.’ ! 


In the same speech he is punctilious to use the phrase 
‘adoring at the Sacrament,’ in distinction from ‘adoring the 
Sacrament.’? 

Further illustration of Laud’s belief may be seen in the 
Scottish Liturgy. On October 21, 1610, three of the titular 
Scottish Bishops—Archbishop Spotswood of Glasgow, Bishop 
Lamb of Brechin, and Bishop Hamilton of Galloway—were 
consecrated Bishops in London by Bishop Abbot of London, 
Bishop Andrewes of Ely, Bishop Neile of Rochester, and 
Bishop Parry of Worcester. They consecrated other Bishops, 
and in this way an episcopal succession was restored in 
Scotland. On December 20, 1636, King Charles I. signed a 
document authorising the use of a Scottish Book of Common 
Prayer. In July 1637 an unsuccessful attempt was made to 
introduce this book in Scotland. It was supposed by many 
that the characteristic features of the book were due to the 
influence of Laud, and this was one of the charges brought 
against him at his trial. In the History of the Troubles and 
Tryal of the Most Reverend Father in God William Laud, 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, which he himself wrote during 
his imprisonment in the Tower, while not admitting that the 
Book was his work, he expresses his willingness to ‘ bear the 
burden’ of it,’ and defends in detail the parts of it which 
were attacked. The essential point in the Scottish Liturgy 
was that it followed the First Prayer Book of Edward VI. 
rather than the Second Book of Edward or the Book of 
Elizabeth, and thus suggested the doctrine of the presence 
of Christ in the consecrated elements, as distinct from the 
implied rejection of that doctrine in the Book of 1552, or the 
toleration of differing beliefs in the Book of 1559. The 
service was not broken up by the intermingling of the parts 
relating to communion with the liturgical action, as in the 










1 Of. cit. vi. 57. 2 Of. cit. vi. 58. 3 Of. cit. iii. 336. 
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Books of 1552 and 1559. The Eucharistic Sacrifice was 
implied in the words : 


‘We Thy humble servants do celebrate and make here before 
Thy Divine Majesty, with these Thy holy gifts, the memorial Thy 
Son hath willed us to make.’ 


The invocation of the Holy Ghost was used : 


‘Hear us, O merciful Father, we most humbly beseech Thee, 
and of Thy almighty goodness vouchsafe so to bless and sanctify 
with Thy Word and Holy Spirit these Thy gifts and creatures of 
bread and wine, that they may be unto us the Body and Blood of 
Thy most dearly beloved Son.’ 


The words of administration were those used in the Book 


of 1549, 

‘The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for thee, 
preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting life ;’ 

‘ The Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was shed for thee, 
preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting life,’ 


without the clauses substituted for these in 1552 and com- 


bined with them in 1559.' 
Of the order of the prayers Laud wrote : 


‘Though I shall not find fault with the order of the prayers as 
they stand in the Communion-book of England (for, God be thanked, 
tis well), yet, if a comparison must be made, I do think the order of 
the prayers, as now they stand in the Scottish Liturgy, to be the 
better, and more agreeable to use in the primitive Church.’ ? 


He denies that the Service Book asserts ‘the corporal 
presence of Christ’s Body in the Sacrament’; and says of the 
invocation of the Holy Ghost, 

‘’Tis true, this passage is not in the Prayer of Consecration in 
the Service-Book of England ; but I wish with all my heart it were. 
For though the consecration of the elements may be without it, yet 
it is much more solemn and full by that invocation. Secondly, 
“these words,” they say, “intend the corporal presence of Christ in 
the Sacrament, because the words in the Mass are ‘ut fiant nobis,’ 
‘that they may be unto us the Body and the Blood of Christ.’” 


1 See, e.g., Hall, Religuiae Liturgicae, ii. 148, 149, 152. 
2 Laud, of. cit. iii. 344. 
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Now for the good of Christendom, I would with all my heart that 
these words “ ut fiant nobis,”—that these elements might be, “to us,” 
worthy receivers, the blessed Body and Blood of our Saviour,—were 
the worst error inthe Mass. For then I would hope that this great 
controversy, which to all men that are out of the Church is the 
shame, and among all that are within the Church is the division, of 
Christendom, might have some good accommodation. For if it be 
only “ut fiant nobis,” that they may be to us the Body and the 
Blood of Christ, it implies clearly that they “are to us,” but are not 
transubstantiated in themselves into, the Body and Blood of Christ, 
nor that there is any corporal presence in or under the elements. . . . 
As the elements after the benediction, or consecration, are, and may 
be called, the Body and Blood of Christ, without any addition, in 
that real and true sense in which they are so called in Scripture, so, 
when they are said to become the Body and Blood of Christ, 
“nobis,” to us that communicate as we ought, there is by this 
addition, “ fiant nobis,” an allay in the proper signification of the 
Body and Blood ; and the true sense, so well signified and expressed, 
that the words cannot well be understood otherwise than to imply 


not the corporal substance, but the real, and yet the spiritual, use of 
them.’ ! 






















Of the words of administration he quotes with approval 
from Dr. Wetherborne’s notes, 


‘ There is no more in King Edward VI. his first book. And if 
there be no more in ours, the action will be much the shorter. 
Besides, the words which are added since, “ Take, eat, in remem- 
brance, &c.” may seem to relish somewhat of the Zwinglian tenet, 
That the Sacrament is a bare sign taken in remembrance of Christ’s 
passion.’ ? 



































Of the oblation he writes: 











‘First, I think no man doubts but that there is, and ought to be, 
offered up to God at the consecration and reception of this Sacra- 
ment, “sacrificium laudis,” the sacrifice of praise. ... And, if 
“Bellarmin do call the oblation of the Body and Blood of Christ a 
sacrificium of praise,” sure he doth well in it ; (for so it is) if 
Bellarmin mean no more, by the oblation of the Body and the 
Blood of Christ, than a commemoration and a representation of that 
great sacrifice offered up by Christ Himself, as Bishop Jewel very 
learnedly and fully acknowledges. But if Bellarmin go further than 
this, and by “the oblation of the Body and the Blood of Christ” 

1 Op. cit. iii. 354, 355. 2 OD. cit. iii. 357. 
VOL, LVI.—NO. CXI. 
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mean that the priest offers up that which Christ Himself did, and 
not a commemoration of it only,' he is erroneous in that, and can 
never make it good.’ ? 

Laud’s Private Devotions illustrate that his theology was 
a deep influence in his life. The section of them headed 
‘Eucharistia’ includes the following prayers : 


‘O Lord, into a clean, charitable, and thankful heart, give me 
grace to receive the blessed Body and Blood of Thy Son, my most 
blessed Saviour, that it may more perfectly cleanse me from all dregs 
of sin.’* 

‘Behold, I quarrel not the words of Thy Son my Saviour’s 
blessed Institution. I know His words are no gross unnatural conceit, 
but they are spirit and life, and supernatural. While the world dis- 
putes, I believe. He hath promised me, if I come worthily, that I shall 
receive His most precious Body and Blood, with all the benefits of 
His passion. If I can receive it and retain it (Lord, make me 
able, make me worthy), I know I can no more die eternally than 
that Body and Blood can die, and be shed again.’ 

‘ How I receive the Body and Blood of my most blessed Saviour 
Jesus Christ, the price of my redemption, is the very wonder of my 
soul, yet my most firm and constant belief upon the words of my 
Saviour.’® 

‘Lord, I have received this Sacrament of the Body and Blood of 
my dear Saviour. His mercy hath given it, and my faith received it 

into my soul. I humbly beseech Thee speak mercy and peace unto 
my conscience, and enrich me with all those graces which come from 
that precious Body and Blood, even till I be possessed of eternal life 
in Christ.’ 6 

Richard Crakanthorp was born at Strickland, a village in 
Westmoreland, in 1567. Hewasa Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and Rector of Black Notley in Essex. His reputa- 
tion for learning was very great. His most important work, 
written in Latin, was entitled Defensio Ecclesiae Anglicanae 
contra M. Antonit de Dominis, D. Archiepiscopi Spalatensis 
Injurias. 

1 A note is here added : ‘ “ Differentia est in modo ; illic enim Christus 
vere occisus est: hic mortis fit repraesentatio. [The difference is in the 
method ; for in that case Christ was really slain: in this case His death 
is set forth]."—Hugo Grot. in Consult. Cassandri ad Art. 10, p. 25.’ 

2 Laud, of. cit. iii. 358, 359. 3 Of. cit. iii. 72. 
* Op. cit. iii. 72, 73. ® OP. cit. iii. 75. ° [bid. 
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Crakanthorp argues at great length against the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation._ With it he rejects also what the 
Archbishop of Spalatro, against whom he wrote, had called 
‘the real and bodily presence (praesentia realis et corporalis) 
of the Body and Blood of the Lord in the most holy mystery 
of the Eucharist.’ 


‘You,’ he says, ‘are “most certain” of the bodily presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist, though your certainty is not derived from 
Scripture or the testimony of the ancient Fathers, or sense, or 
reason ; but you cherish merely a vain, foolish, impossible opinion 
about this, and worship it as an idol of your hearts. How do you 
then excuse yourself from idolatry? ‘“ We,” you say, “adore with 
true worship the Body of Christ, in itself adorable because of the 
personal union lying hid under the species.” Well and significantly 
have you said, “lying hid.” For of a surety it lies hid from the 
eyes of the body, the eyes of reason, the eyes of men, the eyes of 
angels, the eyes that are glorified, the eyes of others, the eyes of 
Christ Himself.’ 


In condemning the adoration of the Body of Christ in the 
Sacrament, Crakanthorp contrasts the certainty of the presence 
of the Godhead of Christ in bread or wood or a stone or a 
priest or any man, in which cases no one suggests adoration, 
with the uncertainty of His presence as Man ‘in or under 
the species of bread.’ * 

Of our Lord’s words at the institution of the Sacrament 
he writes : 


‘See how easy and clear is our explanation of Christ’s words. 
Christ took bread ; He blessed the bread ; by that blessing or prayer 
He consecrated it to this holy, lofty, heavenly, and mystic use, that 
it should be a sign (symbolum) not only signifying but effectual 
(efficax) and bestowing (exhibens) His Body to believers instru- 
mentally but spiritually. Of this bread so blessed, consecrated, and 
changed by the blessing of Christ . . . from common and ordinary 
use to this sacred and heavenly use He said, “ This is My Body” ; 
this which I have received, which I have broken, which I have con- 
secrated, which I have given you to eat, “ this is My Body.”’ 4 


1 Crakanthorp, Def. Eccl. Angl. (Anglo-Catholic Library), pp. 275- 


. * Op. cit. pp. 474, 475. 
3 OD. cit. pp. 475, 476. * Of. cit. p. 480. 
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Similarly, he says : 


‘The bread was called His Body by Christ because it is a sacred 
sign (symbolum) not only signifying but bestowing (exhibens) instru- 
mentally but spiritually on believers the real (verum) Body of 
Christ.’ ! 

In denying any change in the substance of the bread, he 
writes : 

‘ There is no change in the substance, as there is none in the 
stones of the altar, or in a man elevated to the priesthood, or in 
water sanctified for Baptism ; but the change is accidental (acci- 
dentalis) only in the use, in the effect, in the power, in the office of 
the bread and wine, as is the change in the stones, in a priest, in the 
water of Baptism.’ ? 


Crakanthorp denies, though apparently he misunderstood, 
the doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice affirmed by the Coun- 
cil of Trent. His words are: 


‘From what we have said about your Transubstantiation two, 
besides many other, results follow. Firstly, the sacrifice of the Mass 
is not really a propitiatory sacrifice (vere sacrificium propitiatorium), 
as the Council of Trent defines, and your men teach ; but it is only 
Eucharistic and commemorative. A properly propitiatory sacrifice is 
one which makes God propitious to sinners of its own force without 
relation to anything else, and obtains the forgiveness of sins and the 
grace of God of its own merit, value, price, and dignity. Such a sacrifice 
there never was or will be, except Christ alone, offering His Body 
and Blood to God on the cross. He Himself, and no one besides 
Him, is the propitiation for our sins. Christ is not in the Eucharist 
bodily, as we have already shown ; and therefore his Body and Blood 
cannot be offered except in a figure (typice) and by way of com- 
memoration.’ ® 

‘Neither is there in the Mass any real and properly so called 
sacrifice, not such as the Council of Trent defined and your men 
with one mouth profess. Besides many other reasons, it is required 
for the essence of a sacrifice real and properly so called, and it is put 
in your own definition, that what is offered to God be changed.’ * 


Crakanthorp’s general attitude is thus very far from either 
that of Andrewes or that of Laud. He, however, appears to 


1 Of. cit. p. 487. 2 Of. cit. p. 514. 
> OP. cit. p. 536. 4 Ibid. 
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allow that there is a ‘commemorative sacrifice’ in the 
Eucharist, and to have followed the opinion of Calvin that 
faithful communicants receive the Body of Christ. 

Thomas Morton was born at York in 1564. He was a 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; and, after holding 
several ecclesiastical preferments, became Bishop of Chester 
in 1616, Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield in 1619, and 
Bishop of Durham in 1632. He died in 1659. Among his 
writings is an claborate treatise entitled Of the Institution of 
the Sacrament of the Blessed Bodie and Blood of Christ (by 
some called) the Masse of Christ, published in 1631. He denies 
Transubstantiation and the bodily presence of Christ, 
and maintains that our Lord’s words at the institution of the 
Sacrament were used in a figurative sense.' He asserts a 


spiritual participation of the Body of Christ by faithful com- 
municants. 


‘The devout communicant,’ he says, ‘ receiving Christ spiritually 
by faith, is thereby possessed of whole Christ crucified in the inward 
act of the soul.’ ? 

‘There are then three objects in all to be distinguished. The 
first is before consecration, the bread merely natural. Secondly, 
after consecration, bread sacramental. Thirdly, Christ’s own Body, 
which is the spiritual and super-substantial bread truly exhibited by 
this sacramental to the nourishment of the souls of the faithful. ’® 

‘There may be observed four kinds of truth of Christ His 
presence in this Sacrament. One is veritas signi, that is, truth of 
representation of Christ His Body. The next is veritas revelationis, 
truth of revelation. The third is veritas obsignationis, that is, a truth 
of seal for better assurance. The last is veritas exhibitionis, the 
truth of exhibiting and deliverance of the real Body of Christ to the 
faithful communicants.’ 4 

‘The double nourishment and union of a Christian ; the one 
sacramental, by communicating of the outward elements of bread 
and wine. . . . The other, which is the spiritual and soul’s food, is 
the Body and Blood of the Lord (therefore called spiritual because 
it is the object of faith) by an union wrought by God’s Spirit and 


man’s faith ; which (as hath been professed by Protestants) is most 
real and ineffable.’ ® 


1 Morton, Of the Institution of the Sacrament, vol. i. p. 72, of pp. 79, 
82, 84, 85, 100, &c., &c. 2 OD. cit. i. 64. 
8 OD. cit. i. 103. 4 Op. cit. i. 148, 149. 5 Of. cit. i, 210, 211. 
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sini like Cacdindinelees 9 denies that the Eucharist is a 
propitiatory sacrifice on the ground that a propitiatory 
sacrifice must be propitious in its own force and of itself,! 
and that it is a proper sacrifice on the ground that a proper 
sacrifice requires destruction.? He allows that it is a spiritual 
and commemorative sacrifice,* ‘the sacramental representa- 
tion, commemoration, and application’ of ‘the real sacrifice 
on the cross.’* Moreover, 


‘although the whole act of our celebration, in commemoration of 
Christ’s death, as proceeding from us, be a sacrifice propitious, as 
other holy acts of devotion, only by God’s complacency and accept- 
ance, yet the object of our commemoration, being the death and 
passion of Christ, in His Body and Blood, is to us by the efficacy 
thereof a truly and properly propitiatory sacrifice and satisfaction for 
a perfect remission of all sins.’ ® 


Morton is careful to distinguish himself from those in the 
Church of England who followed Andrewes in laying stress 
on the difference between themselves and Roman Catholics 


being as to the manner of the presence of Christ in the Sacra- 
ment ;® or those who, like Hooker, thought that the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation might be tolerated, provided the 
acceptance of it was not required.’ Thus he says: 


‘It would be a wonder to us to hear any of our own profession 
to be so extremely indifferent concerning the different opinions of 
the manner of the presence of Christ’s Body in the Sacrament as to 
think the Romish sect therefore either tolerable or reconcilable 
upon pretence that the question is only de modo, that is, of the 
manner of being, and that consequently all controversy about this is 
but vain jangling. Such an one ought to enter into his second 
thoughts, to consider the necessity that lieth upon every Christian 
to abandon divers heresies, albeit their difference from the orthodox 
profession were only de modo. . . . That the Romish manner of 
eating Christ His Body is Capernaitical ; her manner of sacrifice 
sacrilegious ; her manner of divine adoration thereof idolatrous ; 


1 Op dit. ii. 60-71. 2 Of. cit. ii. 1-55. 

3 OD. cit. ti. 56-59. * OD. cit. ii. 59. 

5 OD. cit. ii. 73. ® See pp. 58, 59, supra. 

7 See Part VI. of this article, Church Quarterly Review, January 
1903, PP- 339) 349. 
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and all these manners irreconcilable to the manner of our Church, is 
copiously declared in the books following.’ ! 


It appears, then, that the widely differing teaching about 
the Eucharist which was found among the English divines of 
the reign of Elizabeth continued throughout the reigns of 
James I. and Charles I. It was held necessary to deny the 
physical and material doctrine of Transubstantiation which, 
it was believed, the theologians of the Roman Church 
affirmed, and those views of the Eucharistic sacrifice which 
made it a sacrifice of itself propitiatory and involving in 
some way an act of destruction akin to the death of a victim. 
It was thought needful, on the other hand, to maintain that 
faithful communicants spiritually receive the Body and Blood 
of Christ. Granted these denials and this affirmation, room 
was made in the Church of England for the public statement 
and defence of beliefs so different as those of Andrewes and 
Morton, Crakanthorp and Laud. 

A very remarkable book entitled Conszderationes Modestae 
et Pacificae Controverstarum de Justificatione, Purgatorio, 
Invocatione Sanctorum, Christo Mediatore, et Eucharistia was 
published in London in 1658. It was the work of William 
Forbes, who had been consecrated Bishop of Edinburgh on 
the foundation of that see by Charles I. in January 1634, but 
died shortly after his consecration on April 1, 1634. All the 
subjects treated are handled with great learning and insight, 
and the author shows a valuable power of grasping the 
positive aspects of doctrine. The concluding part of the 
book is on the Eucharist. Bishop Forbes rejects Zwinglianism 
very emphatically.? He asserts that those who communicate 
worthily receive the Body and Blood of Christ really, though 
spiritually and imperceptibly, and that Christ is really 

1 Op. cit. i. 147, 148. In his earlier work, A Catholic Appeal for 
Protestants (published in 1609), p. 93, Bishop Morton says: ‘Our 
difference is not about the truth or reality of presence, but about the 
true manner of the being and receiving thereof ;’ but his meaning in the 
part of this treatise which relates to the Eucharist (pp. 93-142) does not 
appear to be different from that expressed in the passages quoted above 
from Of the Institution of the Sacrament. 

2 Forbes, Considerationes Modestae (Anglo-Catholic Library), ii. 380. 

3 Of. cit. ii. 382. 
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present in the Sacrament.! He maintains that Transub- 
stantiation is not of faith, and that it is contrary to the 
teaching of Holy Scripture and of the Fathers ;? but allows 
that neither Transubstantiation nor Consubstantiation is 
heretical,’ and argues that our limited knowledge does not 
warrant rash statements as to their impossibility. He com- 
mends the adoration of our Lord in the Sacrament.> He 
denies that the Eucharist is a sacrifice of such a kind as 
involves destruction,® but asserts that it is a sacrifice and is 
propitiatory in the sense of impetrating the propitiation 
which Christ has already made.’ 


‘The holy Fathers . . . most firmly believed that he who 
worthily receives these mysteries of the Body and Blood of Christ 
really and actually (vere et realiter) receives into himself the Body 
and Blood of Christ, but in a certain spiritual, miraculous, and 
imperceptible way.’ ® 

‘It is assuredly a mark of great rashness, on account of the 
feebleness of our blind understanding, to prescribe limits to God, 
and stubbornly to deny that he can do this or that by His omnipo- 
tence.’ 

‘ The reasons by which the more rigid Protestants seem to them- 
selves to have proved most clearly that each doctrine, both that of 
the Romanists and that of the Lutherans, is contrary to articles of 
the faith and therefore heretical, impious, and blasphemous, have 
been abundantly refuted both by the maintainers of these opinions 
and by others also who are anxious for the unity of the Church.’ '° 

‘Enormous is the error of the more rigid Protestants who deny 
that Christ is to be adored in the Eucharist except with interior and 
mental adoration, but not with any outward rite of worship, as by 
kneeling or some other like position of body. Almost all these hold 
wrong views about the presence of Christ the Lord in the Sacrament, 
who is present in a wonderful but real manner.’ !! 

‘In the Mass the Body of Christ is neither destroyed nor 
changed.’ !? 

‘The more moderate Romanists rightly affirm that the Mass is not 


1 OD. cit. ii. 388, 420, 544. 2 Op. cit. ii. 446-480. 
: OP. cit. ii. 482-506. v Op. cit. ii. ar 
YP. cit. ii. 544. Op. cit. ii, 562-596. 

: OP. cit. ii, 598-612. 8 OD. cit. ii. 382. 

Op. cit. ii. 424. 10 OD. cit. ii. 506. 

i Of. cit. ii. 544. 2 OD. cit. ii. 578. 
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only a sacrifice of thanksgiving and service or honour (sacrificium 
eucharisticum et latreuticum seu honorarium), but that it can also be 
called hilastic or propitiatory (hilasticum seu propitiatorium) in a right 
sense, not indeed as if it effected the propitiation and forgiveness of 
Sins, for that appertains to the sacrifice of the cross, but as 
impetrating the propitiation which has already been made, as 
prayer, of which this sacrifice is a kind, can be called propitiatory.’ ! 

‘ The sacrifice which is offered (peragitur) in the Supper is not 
merely of thanksgiving (eucharisticum), but is also propitiatory in 
a sound sense, and is profitable not only to very many of the living but 
also of the departed.’ ? 


The political events which overthrew the Monarchy and 
set up the Commonwealth led to the prohibition by the State 
of the use of the Prayer Book and the establishment of new 
methods of worship. Yet, even in the work of the West- 
minster Assembly of the Puritan divines and the form of 
service sanctioned by Parliament, some showing forth and 
participation of Christ by means of the Eucharist was 
declared. The extreme form of Zwinglianism which saw in 
the Sacrament nothing but empty signs was still a discredited 
view. Inthe Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Assembly 
the question ‘What is the Lord’s Supper?’ was answered in 
the words, 


‘The Lord’s Supper is a Sacrament, wherein by giving and 
receiving bread and wine, according to Christ’s appointment, His 
death is showed forth ; and the worthy receivers are, not after a 
corporal and carnal manner, but by faith made partakers of His 
Body and Blood, with all His benefits, to their spiritual nourishment 
and growth in grace.’ ® 


In the Directory for the Public Worship of God throughout the 
Three Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, which 
was substituted for the Book of Common Prayer by Act of 
Parliament, it was ordered that after the reading of the 
words of institution, prayer was to be offered to God 


‘to vouchsafe His gracious presence, and the effectual working of 
His Spirit in us ; and so to sanctify these elements, both of bread 
and wine, and to bless His own ordinance, that we may receive by 


1 OD. cit. ii. 598. 2 OD. cit. ii. 612. 
3 Shorter Catechism, Q. 96. 
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faith the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ crucified for us, and s? 
feed upon Him that He may be one with us, and we with Him, 
that He may live in us, and we in Him and to Him, who hath loved 
us, and given Himself for us.’! 


Much obscurity surrounds the history and authority of 
the document entitled Articles of Religion agreed upon by the 
Archbishops and Bishops, and the rest of the Clergy of Ireland, 
in the Convocation holden at Dublin in the year of our Lord 
God 1615, for the avoiding of Diversities of Opinions, and 
the establishing of consent touching true Religion. But from 
1615 to 1635 these Articles appear to have been at any rate 
a standard of belief in Ireland, whether they were subscribed 
by the clergy or not. In 1635 they practically ceased to have 
any authority by the adoption of the English Articles of 1563 
and the-failure of an attempt to induce the Irish Convocation 
to place them in a position co-ordinate to the English 
Articles. Nine of these Articles were on the subject of the 
Lord’s Supper. The first in this group—the ninety-second 
article of the whole series—repudiated Zwinglianism and 
asserted that ‘the Lord’s Supper’ is ‘a Sacrament of our 
preservation in the Church, sealing unto us our spiritual 
nourishment and continual growth in Christ.’ The second 
denied Transubstantiation on the same grounds as those 
mentioned in the English Article. The third explicitly 
affirmed Calvin’s view of the Eucharistic presence by stating, 

‘In the outward part of the Holy Communion, the Body and 
Blood of Christ is in a most lively manner represented ; being no 
otherwise present with the visible elements than things signified and 
sealed are present with the signs and seals, that is to say, symboli- 
cally and relatively. But in the inward and spiritual part the same 
Body and Blood is really and substantially presented unto all those 
who have grace to receive the Son of God, even to all those that 
believe in His name. And unto such as in this manner do worthily 
and with faith repair unto the Lord’s Table, the Body and Blood of 
Christ is not only signified and offered, but also truly exhibited and 
communicated.’ 


The fourth and fifth were the same as the third paragraph 


1 See, e.g., Hall, Rediguiae Liturgicae, iii. 56 ; Frere, A New History 
of the Book of Common Prayer, p. 160. 
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of the twenty-eighth and the twenty-ninth of the English 
Articles of 1571. Thesixth declared that Communion ought 
to be administered in both kinds. The seventh was identical 
with the fourth paragraph of the twenty-eighth English 
Article of 1571. The eighth stated 


‘ The sacrifice of the Mass,! wherein the priest is said to offer up 
Christ for obtaining the remission of pain or guilt for the quick and 
the dead, is neither agreeable to Christ’s ordinance nor grounded 
upon doctrine Apostolic ; but contrarywise most ungodly and injurious 
to that all-sufficient sacrifice of our Saviour Christ offered once for 
ever upon the cross, which is the only propitiation and satisfaction 
for all our sins.’ 


The ninth was a condemnation of ‘ private Masses’ as 
‘contrary to the institution of Christ.’ ? 

It is a fact which deserves much more attention than it 
has usually received that those whose theological position 
was so far removed from that of Bishop William Forbes, or 
that of Andrewes or Laud, as the Westminster Divines and 
the framers of the Irish Articles of 1615 should yet have 


maintained that faithful communicants really receive the 
Body and Blood of Christ. 


1 The difference between this phrase and that in the English Article 
(‘the sacrifices of Masses’) should be observed. 

* These articles are printed in full in Hardwick, A History of the 
Articles of Religion, pp. 369-388. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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ART. V.—THE CRITICISM OF THE SYNOPTIC 
GOSPELS—THEIR STRUCTURE. 


1. A Dictionary of the Bible. Four vols. Edited by J. 
HASTINGS. In particular the article ‘ Jesus Christ’ by W. 
SANDAY, D.D. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1898-1902.) 

. The Study of the Gospels. By J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, 
D.D., in Handbooks for the Clergy. (London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1902.) 

. The Gospel according to St. Mark, Edited by H. B. SWETE, 
D.D. (London: Macmillan, 1898.) 

. Encyclopedia Biblica, Vols. 1-3. Edited by T. K. CHEYNE 
and J. S. BLACK. In particular the article ‘Gospels’ 
by E. A. ABBOTT and P. W. SCHMIEDEL. (Edinburgh: 
Black, 1898-1902.) 

. Die synoptische Frage. Von PAUL WERNLE. (Freiburg: 
Mohr, 1899.) 

. The Earliest Gospel. Edited by ALAN MENZIES, M.A. 
(London: Macmillan, 1901.) 

. The Historical New Testament. By JAMES MOFFATT. 
(Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1901.) 

. What ts Christianity ? By ADOLF HARNACK. Translated 
by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS. (London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1901.) 

9. A Historic View of the New Testament. By PERCY 
GARDNER, Litt.D. (London: Black, 1901.) 

10. Das alteste Evangelium. Von Johannes Weiss. (Géttin- 
gen, 1903.) 


IN the Church Quarterly Review for October 1901 we made 
a promise to our readers to devote a certain number of 
articles to the careful examination of recent criticism on the 
New Testament. We have attempted, however imperfectly, 
to fulfil our promise so far as regards the Acts of the Apostles, 
and propose now to pass on to the Synoptic Gospels. Our 
task will be both more difficult and more important, and we 
intend, in undertaking it, to be perfectly candid in admitting 
and stating anything which may seem to conflict with our 
conclusions, and to put before ourselves as severe a standard 
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of criticism as we feel any reasonable even if unsympathetic 
critic may demand. We are quite certain that in this way 
we shall do the greatest service to the Christian cause. 

The recent literature dealing with the Gospels must be 
exceedingly puzzling to the ordinary uncritical layman. He 
has probably learned to believe that as historical documents 
the Gospels must be criticized like any other writings of 
antiquity. He is quite willing that this should be done, and 
wishes to know how far the results obtained affect the Catholic 
conception of Christ. It is therefore rather disconcerting to 
him to find that after a century of criticism we seem to be 
very little nearer any general consensus of opinion as to the 
historical value of the Gospels. He finds that there are, 
broadly speaking, two schools of opinion. On the one hand 
are ranged the orthodox and conservative critical writers. 
These, while holding liberal opinions as to the critical analysis 
of the Gospels into their original sources, maintain that they 
give us a very faithful representation of the historical Christ. 
We may read the Gospels, and believe that Christ spoke the 
words there put into His mouth, and did what is recorded 
of Him. 

‘Such a picture,’ says Dr. Armitage Robinson, speaking of the 
Gospel of St. Mark, ‘could never have been drawn by any human 
imagination. It is inexplicable altogether if it be not a direct 
transcript from the life. The Christ of the Gospels is His own 
evidence. It must have been so, we say as we lay down the book, 
or it could not have been written so’ (Study of the Gospels, p. 39). 


Of this liberal orthodox school of thought the best known 
exponent is Dr. Sanday.' 

Broadly opposed to this school of thought is a body of 
writers, chiefly German, who have of late found some imi- 
tators both in England and America. To these writers the 
Gospels in their present form are the resultant of many 
converging forces in the first century. They show us Jesus 
of Nazareth not as He was in His earthly life, but as He 


1 See Smith’s Bible Dictionary, ed. 2, vol.ii., art. ‘Gospels ;? Hastings’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, art. ‘Jesus Christ.’ Dr. Armitage Robinson’s 
Study of the Gospels is a very able summary of the results of Gospel 
criticism from this point of view. 
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seemed when viewed through the mirror of the Church’s 
belief about Him. These writers differ very much in their 
opinions as to the amount of objective fact in the Gospels. 
Most of them believe that the Gospels give us a sufficient 
number of the actual sayings of Christ to enable us to form 
some idea of His teaching. Even Professor Schmiedel? finds 
in the ‘ purely religious-ethical utterances’ ‘a wide field of the 
wholly credible in which to expatiate. But many writers of 
this school seem to delight in the discovery of subjective and 
fanciful grounds upon which they can base arguments calcu- 
lated to throw discredit upon the recorded sayings of Christ. 
With regard to the facts of Christ’s life they are largely 
agreed. The stories of Christ’s birth, the whole miraculous 
element in His life, the stories of His resurrection and 
ascension—all these belong to the Gospels, and not to the 
Gospel. That is, they are due to the beliefs of the Church 
reacting upon the few known facts of Christ’s life, and trans- 
forming it from the purely natural life of Jesus of Nazareth 
into the miraculous life of Jesus Christ the Son of God.’ 
And all this is claimed as a result of historical criticism. 

The lay reader may therefore well be perplexed. How, 
he asks, can the application of critical principles to the Gospels 
lead to results so divergent as those represented by the article 
‘Jesus Christ’ in Hastings’s Dictionary on the one hand, 
and the article ‘Gospels’ in the Eucyclopedia Biblica on the 
other? Are these writers using the same principles and 
methods? If so, why do they arrive at results so different? 
If not, in what respect do their methods differ ? 

In the following pages some attempt will be made to 
explain the structure and composition of the Synoptic 
Gospels in the light of modern research. A second article 
will deal with their historical value, and a demurrer will be 
lodged against the methods of the extreme critical school. 
It will be found that in two fundamental respects these 
writers lack proper historic method. (a) They isolate the 
Gospels and treat them as though they were the sole wit- 
nesses for the life of Christ, when as a matter of fact they are 

1 Encyclopedia Biblica, ii. col. 1889. 

* e.g. Gardner, Historic View of the New Testament, Lecture v. 
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but a part of that witness, and must be read in the light of 
the whole. (4) They start from a@ priori conceptions of what 
is possible in the sphere of history, when as a matter of fact 
we do not know what is or is not possible in connection with 
the person of Jesus Christ. It follows that the conclusions at 
which they arrive are untrustworthy, because their methods 
are fundamentally unscientific. 


The earliest extant record! of Christ’s life is that con- 
tained in the Gospel of St. Mark, which was written in the 
third quarter of the first century. Upon this critical writers 
are happily agreed. There is, perhaps, not quite the same 
agreement as regards its author. A tradition current in 
Christian circles from the beginning of the second century 
assigns the work to John Mark, the disciple of the Apostle 
Peter. If that tradition contain a living reminiscence of 
simple fact, we have in this'Gospel a record of the life of 
Jesus, written, not by the Apostle himself, but by one who 
had heard him speak of that not very distant past when for a 
year or two he had lived in close intimacy with Jesus, the 
Son of Mary of Nazareth. There is much to be said in 
favour of this tradition, and the greater number of critical 
writers of all shades of opinion are willing to accept it. But 
the agreement is not universal. If we put it aside the book 
comes to us as a record of the main facts of Christ’s life as 
they had been handed down to the Christian Church of the 
period A.D. 60-70. The facts here written are the facts upon 
which the Creed rested. The present writer believes the 
Church tradition upon this not unimportant question to be 
substantially true. But since he wishes to build up what 
will be said in the second article upon a foundation of 
universal rather than partial agreement, no stress will be laid 
upon the Apostolic origin of the Gospel. The question is not 
of fundamental importance. It is sufficient for our purpose 
that we have a record of Christ’s life originating in Christian 

1 This is the dominant view. There are, of course, some few dis- 
sentients, the most distinguished being A. Hilgenfeld, who has for fifty 
years advocated the priority of St. Matthew in his Zettschrift fiir 
wissenschaftliche Theologie, and T. Zahn, Eiénleitung in das Neue 
Testament. 
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circles within forty years of Christ’s death, and reflecting the 
common belief of Christians about his life. Of course it were 
much to be wished that we could get behind the record here 
given and reach an earlier stage of Gospel narrative. If the 
Church tradition were right, such an earlier stage would be 
found in St. Peter’s preaching. We should have to endeavour 
to separate any elements due to St. Mark from the actual 
words used by St. Peter, to remove additions which could 
reasonably be assigned to the former, to reconstruct the ori- 
ginal Aramaic in which the Apostle, it is probable, habitually 
spoke. And when that were done we should have to ask the 
further questions, How far can it be supposed that the 
words (thus reconstructed) which the Apostle ascribes to the 
Lord were actually spoken by Him? How far is it probable 
that the facts recorded of Christ by the Apostle happened 
exactly as he describes them? But if we set aside the 
tradition we can at present do no more than form possible 
conjectures as to earlier sources lying behind our Gospel, 
Dr. B. Weiss! believes that the author had before him a 
collection of sayings of Christ collected by the Apostle 
Matthew. If this were true it would, of course, be a fact of 
great importance. But the German critic stands almost 
alone in this opinion, although quite recently he has found 
one or two followers. Another attempt to discover a written 
source behind our Gospel deals with chap. xiii. It is held by 
an ever-increasing number of writers that in this chapter 
passages from a Jewish Apocalyptic writing have been com- 
bined with genuine sayings of Jesus.? The question is one of 
great complexity, and can only be rightly apprehended by 
those who have a first-hand acquaintance with the literary 
features of the Gospels and a competent knowledge of the 
character and tendencies of the Jewish Apocalyptic literature. 


1 Evangelium des Markus, in Meyer's Kritisch-exegetischer Kom- 
mentar, 9th ed. 1901. 

2 See references in Moffatt’s Historical New Testament, p. 637 ff. It 
is refreshing to find that the latest writer upon the Gospel (Johannes 
Weiss, Das dlteste Evangelium, p. 282) is of opinion that there is no 
occasion for such a view. The difficulties of the chapter are probably 
due to compilation. In St. Matthew the discourse has been amplified 
by addition, and the difficulty is consequently increased. 
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For our present purpose it may be left as an open question. 
But it must be recognized how large a subjective, and there- 
fore unhistorical, element there must be in all such investi- 
gations, and how unsatisfactory any conclusions (of wha:ever 
character) based on such methods must always be. 

It would seem then that for the present attempts to dis- 
cover written sources lying behind our Gospel must be 
regarded as unproved. But in another direction efforts at 
analysis are more successful. It is, for example, now generally 
agreed that xvi. 9-20 is not the original ending of the work. 
That is to say, these verses have been added to the Gospel 
either to complete it because it seemed to come to an abrupt 
conclusion, or to take the place of a concluding section 
which has been lost. Moreover, there are reasons for thinking 
that some of the sayings of Christ were not spoken on the 
particular occasion to which at first sight they seem to be 
assigned in the Gospel. Here, as more certainly in the first 
Gospel, the evangelist seems to have grouped together round 
one incident sayings which indeed had a bearing upon the 
subject under discussion, but which were not in point of fact 
originally connected with it. This seems to be true of the 
collection of sayings and parables in chap.iv. In verse t 
we are told that Jesus began to teach by the sea. Then 
follows the parable of the Sower addressed as it would seem 
to the multitude on the lake side. In v. 10 we are told that 
when He was alone His disciples desired Him to explain the 
parable. That is to say the scene has shifted. In vv. 21-32 
follow other parables. Were these spoken to the multitude 
of v. 1, or to similar assemblies on other occasions? The 
latter seems more probable. The ‘interpreted’ in v. 34 is 
certainly equivalent to ‘was wont to,’ ‘ used to interpret,’ and 
it seems not unnatural to take the imperfects in vv. 21, 26, 30, 
and 33, perhaps also in v. 2, in the same way. But v. 35 
returns to the occasion with which we started, cf. ‘in that 
day’ and ‘ the ship’ of v. 36. In ix. 33-50 we seem to have 
another collection of sayings from several occasions. Several 
of these are differently placed by the later evangelists, as e.g. 
the saying about salt in vv. 49 and 50, The connexion in 
this chapter seems often artificial and literary rather than 
VOL. LVI.—NO. CXI. G 
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historical. The connexion ¢.g. between the ‘such children’ 
of v. 37 and the ‘these little ones,’ ze. incipient believers, of 
v. 42 is hardly historical, and moreover the sequence has 
been broken by the insertion of the incident in v. 38. Here 
and there it is very difficult to trace any connexion at all, 
as in vv. 48-50. It is possible that such an artificial link 
as the ‘in my name’ may account for the grouping together 
of the sayings in vv. 37, 39, and 41. 

As we shall have occasion to consider some critical 
objections to the historical value of St. Mark’s Gospel at a 
later stage, we may now turn to the first Gospel ; here three 
strata of material can be distinguished; (@) the matter 
borrowed from St. Mark ; (4) the matter common to St. 
Matthew and St. Luke taken possibly from a Greek transla- 
tion of.a collection of Christ’s sayings composed in Aramaic 
by the Apostle Matthew ; (c) matter peculiar to this Gospel, 

(a) The matter borrowed from St. Mark.' In repro- 
ducing this the writer of the first Gospel makes a large number 
of alterations which are of a purely literary character and do 
not affect the meaning. Such are grammatical and linguistic 
changes made to render the narrative smoother and to sub- 
stitute common and well-known words for harsh and un- 
common words. In other cases, however, reflection upon the 
nature of Christ’s person has led to alterations of a different 
character. St. Mark does not scruple to speak of Christ as 
showing anger and grief (iii. 5) or wonder (vi. 6), but these 
expressions are omitted by St. Matthew. With this may be 
compared the omission by St. Matthew of the following ex- 
pressions applied to Christ in St. Mark: sighed (vii. 33), 
strictly or sternly charged (i. 43), sighed deeply in his spirit 
(viii. 12), was moved with indignation (x. 14), loved (x. 21), 
was greatly amased (xiv. 33). So too St. Matthew omits 
those clauses in St. Mark which may seem to attribute to 
Christ want of power or failure to do what He wished to do. 
Thus in vi. 5 St. Mark says that Christ could not but St. 
Matthew that he did not do any miracle at Nazareth. Com- 


1 For an admirable though sometimes fanciful summary of the changes 
in St. Mark’s narrative when reproduced by St. Matthew and St. Luke 
see especially Wernle, Die synoptische Frage. 
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pare also the omission of the following phrases by St. 
Matthew, He weshed to pass by them (vi. 48), He did not wish 
that any man should know it, and He could not be hid (vii. 24, 
cf. ix. 30). Quite in accordance with this tendency to soften 
or omit such expressions as the above is the tendency to 
omit questions in the mouth of Christ which might seem to 
imply ignorance of fact. Thus St. Matthew omits the follow- 
ing questions found in St. Mark: v. 9, 30, vi. 38, viii. 23, ix. 
12, 16, 21, 33, xiv. 14. The question in St. Mark x. 3 is 
put by St. Matthew into the mouth of the Pharisees. With 
these changes may be still further compared the alterations 
by means of which St. Matthew heightens the completeness or 
the immediate effect of Christ’s miracles. In St. Mark i. 
32-33 aif are brought and many healed, but in St. Matt. 
viii. 16 many are brought and ai healed. Cf. also St. 
Mark iii. 10 many, with St. Matt. xii. 15, a/Z. St. Matthew 
three times inserts a phrase to make clear the fact that 
Christ’s healing power took effect immediately, cf. St. Matt. 
ix. 22, xv. 28, xvii. 18. With these modifications may be 
compared the following, St. Mark vi. 3, the carpenter, St. 
Matt. xiii. 55, the carpenter's son, St. Mark x. 18, Why 
tallest thou Me good? St. Matt. xix. 17, Why askest thou 
Me about the good? And the remarkable change of iva into 
Sri, St. Mark iv. 12=St. Matt. xiii. 13, by which the 
hardening of the hearts of the people is represented as the 
cause and not as the object of Christ’s teaching in parables. 
A very good example of this kind of alteration may be found 
in the story of the cursing of the fig-tree. In St. Mark xi. 12 
we read that Christ, on His way from Bethany to Jerusa- 
lem, was hungry, and seeing a fig-tree by the wayside in 
leaf came if haply He might find any fruit on it, but found 
nothing but leaves, for the time of figs was not yet. Now the 
uneducated reader might well ask how it was that Christ 
should be ignorant upon a point of fact. St. Matthew there- 
fore omits the clause ¢f haply etc. Further it might be 
objected that if it was not the time of figs Christ could not 
have expected to find eatable figs to satisfy his hunger. St. 
Matthew therefore omits for 7¢ was not the time of figs. St. 
1 The Sinaitic Syriac has ‘the son of Joseph.’ 
G2 
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Mark adds that Christ gave expression to a wish that no man 
might ever eat of that tree. St. Matthew alters this into a 
strong statement of fact. Mo man ever shall, etc. The rest 
of the incident took place according to St. Mark on the fol- 
lowing day when the disciples in the early morning noticed 
that the fig-tree had withered, but St. Matthew gives us to 
understand that the fig-tree withered immediately after 
Christ’s words, and that this caused the disciples so much 
wonder that they drew their Master’s attention to it, saying 
how did the fig-tree immediately wither away ! 

A further series of modifications of St. Mark’s narrative 
in St. Matthew seems due to a desire to represent the Apostles 
in a more favourable light. Thus for ‘have you not yet any 
faith of’ St. Mark iv. 40, St. Matthew has O ye of little faith 
(viii. 26). For St. Mark vi. 52, For they understood not about 
the loaves, but their heart was hardened, St. Matthew substi- 
tutes, And they in the ship worshipped him, saying Truly Thou 
art the Son of God. From St. Mark viii. 17, Do you not 
perceive [nor understand. Have ye your heart hardened. 
Having eyes, see ye not. And having ears, hear ye not]. 
St. Matthew omits all the words in brackets. And after 
v. 21 of St. Mark he adds a verse to explain that the disciples 
did understand. Again from St. Mark ix. 6, St. Matthew 
omits the words For he knew not what to answer, used ot 
St. Peter, and similarly from St. Mark xiv. 40, he omits the 
words, And they knew not what to answer him. In St. Mark 
ix. 10 we read that the disciples disputed about the meaning 
of Christ’s prediction of His resurrection. This St. Matthew 
omits. In St. Mark ix. 31 we read that Christ, during a 
journey through Galilee, used to teach His disciples about 
His approaching death and resurrection, and that they under- 
stood not the saying and were afraid toask him. St. Matthew 
(xvii. 22, 23) has understood this to refer to a definite utter- 
ance upon a particular occasion, and has rightly seen that if 
Christ in so many words had foretold His death at the hands 
of His enemies, and His resurrection after three days, it was 
difficult to see how the disciples could have misunderstood 
Him. He therefore substitutes the easier clause, And they 
were exceeding sorry, St. Luke has found the same difficulty, 
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but has solved it in another way, by inserting a clause to 
explain that the inability of the disciples to understand was 
due to divine intervention. ‘It was,’ he says, ‘hidden from 
them that they might not perceive it’ (ix. 45). In St. Mark 
ix. 34 we read that the disciples disputed who was the 
greatest, This reference to a dispute St. Matthew avoids. 


A rather different form of modification may be found in the 
one or two cases in which St. Matthew slightly alters St. 
Mark’s narrative in order to make the fulfilment of prophecy 
more striking. The most noticeable of these is his addition of 
an ass to the colt mentioned by St. Mark in xi. 2, in order to 
make the agreement with the LXX text of Zechariah more 
exact.! Another instance may be found in St. Mark xiv. 11= 
St. Matthew xxvi. 15. The former says that the chief priests 
promised to give to Judas the thirty pieces of silver. The 
latter substitutes wezghed because this word occurs in the LXX 
of Zechariah xi. 12, which he then cites. A third instance may 
probably be found in St. Matthew’s substitution of wine 
mingled with gall, xxvii. 34, for St. Mark’s wine mingled with 
myrrh, because the former suggested a reference to Psalm 
Ixviii. 22 (LXX). 


Thus it will be clear that St. Mark’s narrative, when it 
reappears in St. Matthew, has been modified in some not im- 
portant respects, and we are led to the conclusion that in 
respect of historic fact St. Mark is the more faithful witness. 
At the same time it remains true that, making every allow- 
ance for such alterations as we have enumerated, if we pos- 
sessed only St. Matthew’s redaction of St. Mark, it would 
not on any fundamental or important point lead us astray. 
If St. Matthew’s narrative show traces of deeper reflection 
upon the Person of Christ, there is nevertheless no funda- 
mental change from the point of view represented by St. 
Mark. The question as to the value of that witness must 
be still further postponed. 

1 It must be remembered, however, that in the East the she-ass would 


generally be accompanied by her young colt, which would be left to run 
free while the ass was ridden. 
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(6) The matter common to St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
not including the narratives of Christ’s birth and childhood. 
This consists chiefly of miracles, parables, and discourses, the 
majority of which were drawn, as critical writers almost 
universally hold, from a written collection of Christ’s sayings. 
When the writer of our first Gospel used this document, it 
was already in Greek. But there is a very early tradition, 
reported by Papias, bishop of Hierapolis in the first half of 
the second century, which records that the Apostle Matthew 
wrote in Hebrew (=Aramaic ?) the oracles (Logia) of Christ, 
and many modern writers believe that the Greek document 
used by the writer of our first Gospel was a translation of St. 
Matthew’s Aramaic Logia.' Something further must be said 
about this work when we come to St. Luke. At present it 
will be sufficient to point out that, if the writer of the first 
Gospel used such a document, he has treated it ‘ with’ con- 
siderable freedom. For this purpose it will be well to 
examine at length a prominent Logian passage. St. Matthew 
v.-vii. contain the Sermon on the Mount. In St. Luke vi. is 
recorded a similar, but shorter discourse. It is generally 
agreed that both writers were drawing from the Logia. Are 
we to suppose that the Sermon, as it occurs in St. Matthew, 
is a faithful reproduction ? 

St. Matthew’s Sermon may be analysed as follows : 


A. Nine Beatitudes, v. 3-12. 
B. Two metaphors of discipleship, v. 13-16. 
C. Relation of the Christian to the Old Law, v. 17-48. 

The Christian not released from the obligations of the Mosaic 
law, but rather under heavier responsibilities : Christian 
righteousness not less than that of the Scribes, but 
greater, v. 17-20. 


1 Dr. Armitage Robinson (Zhe Study of the Gospels, p. 68) protests 
against this identification, ‘We must be content to speak of our lost 
document as the non-Marcan Greek document which was used by St. 
Matthew and St. Luke. Legia is a question-begging name : I could wish 
that we might hear no more of it in this connection.’ A similar protest 
was made by the Rev. W. C. Allen in the Exfosttory Times of June 
1900. The name Logia is used in these articles for the non-Marcan 
material given in St. Matthew and St. Luke, solely because the introduc- 
tion of new terms is undesirable in the pages of this journal. 
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Five illustrations of the permanence of the Mosaic law, and 
of this greater righteousness. 
(1) Threefold interpretation of ‘do not kill,’ 21, 22. 
Twofold application, 23-26. 
(2) Interpretation of ‘do not commit adultery,’ 27, 28. 
Twofold application, 29, 30. 
Application of this to divorce, 31, 32. 
(3) Interpretation of ‘do not swear falsely,’ 33-34°. 
Fourfold application, 34>-37. 
(4) Interpretation of the law of revenge, 38, 39°. 
Fivefold application, 39>-42. 
(5) Interpretation of ‘love thy neighbour,’ 43-45. 
Twofold illustration, 46-48. 
D. Three illustrations of the superiority of the Christian right- 
eousness to that of the Scribes, vi. 1-18. 
(1) Alms, 2-4. 
(2) Prayer, 5-15. 
(3) Fasting, 16-18. 
E. Three prohibitions, vi. 19-vii. 6. 
(1) Lay not up treasure, 19-34. 
(2) Judge not, vii. 1-5. 
(3) Give not, 6. 
F, Three commands, vii, 7-23. 
(1) Ask, 7-12. 
(2) Enter, 13-14. 
(3) Beware, 15. 

Now a comparison of this discourse with that in St. Luke 
makes it probable that the writer of the first Gospel has 
considerably enlarged his source. St. Luke, too, begins with 
Beatitudes. That is to say, Section A is in some sort 
common to the two writers. The next, Section B, is not in 
St. Luke’s sermon, but he records similar sayings elsewhere. 
Thus, St. Matt. v. 13 = St. Luke xiv. 34, 35, and St. Matt. 
v. 15=St. Luke xi. 33. There is therefore a probability that it 
is rather St. Matthew who has inserted these verses than Luke 
who has omitted them. Section C is for the most part not in 
St. Luke. That is to say, he has not got in his Sermon matter 
equivalent to St. Matt. v. 17-37. But he has most of 38-48 
differently arranged and with the addition of other verses 
(=St. Luke vi. 27-38). We must not, however, conclude too 
hastily that St. Luke did not know of a Sermon which con- 
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tained an expansion of the old law as St. Matthew has given 
it. Rather St. Luke vi. 27 suggests that he knew of such a 
section but has abridged it, perhaps on account of its anti- 
Judaic character. vi. 27 begins with ‘ But I say unto you.’ 
Now the ‘but’ in St. Luke is without force, and only finds 
its explanation when something like St. Matt. v. 43 is placed 
before it. We conclude, therefore, that the source common 
to St. Matthew and St. Luke contained a section on the 
Mosaic Law, and whilst St. Luke has probably shortened it, 
St. Matthew has probably added to it. For 25, 26 are found 
in a more suitable context in St. Luke xii. 57-59, and 29 
and 30 are not very suitable where they at present stand. 

The next section, D, is not in St. Luke’s Sermon. How- 
ever, he may have omitted it for the same reason that led to 
his dropping out most of Section C. St. Matthew no doubt 
enlarged it. For if we omit vi. 7, 8, 9-13, and 14, 15, we 
shall have three short illustrations of righteousness not as the 
hypocrites, each ending with a similar refrain—4, 6, 18. 
Moreover, 9-13 occur in St. Luke xi. 1-4, and were therefore 
presumably not in the Sermon of his source. 

Section E is for the most part not in St. Luke’s Sermon, 
but vi. 19-21 occur in St. Luke xiii. 33, 34; 22, 23 in St. 
Luke xi. 34; 35, 24 in St. Luke xvi. 13 ; and 25-34 in St. 
Luke xii. 22-31 ; St. Matt. vii. 1-5 is in St. Luke’s Sermon, 
vi. 37-42 ; St. Matt. vi. 6 does not occur in St. Luke at all. 
It is therefore possible that vi. 19-34 and vii. 6 are insertions 
of the first Evangelist to make up a series of three prohibitions. 

The greater part of Section F is found in St. Luke vii. 
But vii. 7-11 =St. Luke xi. 9-13 ; vii. 13, 14=St. Luke xiii. 24 ; 
and vii. 22, 23=St. Luke xii. 26, 27. 

Thus St. Matthew’s additions to the Sermon of the Logia 
source used by himself and also by St. Luke may be represented 
as follows, the sections in brackets being those added by him : 


A. v. 3-12. 

[B. v. 13-16]. 

C. v. 17-48 [v. 25, 26, 29-30]. 

D. vi. 1-18 [vi. 7, 8, 9-13, 14, 15]. 

E. vi. 19—-vii. 6 [vi. 19-34, vii. 6]. 

F. vii. 7-27 [vii. 7-11, 13-14, 15, 22, 23]. 
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The foregoing may serve as an illustration of the way in 
which St. Matthew seems to have borrowed a discourse from 
the Logia and has enlarged it by weaving into it other 
sayings, whether from the same or from other sources known 
to him. At other times he has taken a discourse from St. 
Mark as his basis, and has interwoven into it sayings from 
the Logia which seemed suitable to the occasion, thus building 
up a long discourse upon the short speech recorded by the 
Second Evangelist. A good illustration of this kind of mosaic 
work occurs in x. At x. 1 the Evangelist, who has been 
systematically borrowing from St. Mark, has arrived at St. 
Mark vi. 7. He then inserts St. Mark iii. 16-19, which he 
had previously omitted. The rest of the chapter is an 
amplification of St. Mark vi. 8-12. Thus: 


St. Matt. x. 1 = St. Mark vi. 7. 

2—5* = St. Mark iii. 16-19. 
[s»-8}- 

g—to* == St. Mark vi. 8, 9. 

[10>]. 

11-14 expand St. Mark vi. 10, 11. 
[15, 16]. 

[17-22]. 

[23-xi. 1]. 

Omits St. Mark vi. 12, 13. 

Many of the verses here inserted into St. Mark’s speech 
occur also in various parts of the third Gospel, some of them 
in the Charge to the Seventy. They very probably were 
derived by both writers from the Logia. It would seem to a 
careless reader as though St. Matthew intended vv. 16-42 to 
be a continuation of the Charge to the Twelve. But a close 
examination shows that many of these verses were originally 
spoken with reference, not to a mission work on the part of 
the Twelve during the lifetime of their Master, but to their 
preaching after his death up to the period of the Second 
Advent. £.g. vv. 17-22 are found in St. Mark xiii. 9-13 at a 
later period of Christ’s life, and are not relevant in St. 
Matt. x. During that first missionary work the Apostles 
could not have been brought before rulers and ings (v. 18), 
nor could they migrate from city to city in expectation of 
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the Second Advent (v. 23). Again, just as this last verse pre- 
supposes teaching about the Second Coming which was given 
at a later period, so does v. 38 imply some previous instruc- 
tion about Christ’s death. And this had not yet been given. 
It; would seem, therefore, that St. Matthew has added to the 
original charge to the Twelve on the occasion of their first 
experimental mission work sayings referring to their future 
work as Apostolic preachers which were quite possibly 
spoken to them at different times during Christ’s life. In 
this respect this discourse is parallel to St. Matthew’s Sermon 
on the Mount. There too, as we have already seen, the 
Evangelist built up a long discourse by taking as a nucleus 
words spoken on a definite occasion, and adding to them 
other sayings which he supposed to be not unsuitable to 
the connexion. In a few cases it is clear that such a saying, 
as it now stands in the first Gospel, has received an applica- 
tion which the parallel in St. Luke shows to be not original. 
A good example of this, which also illustrates the tendency 
referred to above to ascribe to Christ detailed predictions of 
the events of his life, is found in St. Matt. xii. 40, as com- 
pared with St. Luke xi. 30. In the latter passage Christ 
says that the preaching of Jonah was a sign to the Ninevites, 
and the preaching of the Son of Man a sign to ‘ this genera- 
tion:’ But in St. Matthew the correspondence is found in 
the fact that Jonah was three days and three nights in the 
belly of the whale, while the Son of Man was in the heart of 
the earth for a similar period. This is perhaps the after- 
thought of the Evangelist, or of the Christian preacher from 
whom he borrowed it. 

(c) Matter peculiar to St. Matthew.—A good deal of this 
must necessarily be regarded from a purely critical point of 
view as standing on a lower level of attestation than either 
St. Mark’s Gospel or the matter in St. Matthew which can 
be assigned to the Logia. It comes to us on the authority 
of an unknown writer, whose purpose in writing is quite 
openly, not purely historical, but who has a dogmatic thesis 
to enforce and whose language in one or two minor 
points, whether intentionally or unintentionally, appears to 
modify the traditional facts so as to make the point more 
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striking, as ¢.g. when he adds an ass to the colt upon which 
Christ made His entry in Jerusalem in order to make the 
fulfilment of prophecy more exact. To this third stratum of 
the Gospel belong the incidents of Christ’s childhood in ii, 
the resurrection of the dead saints in xxvii. 52, 53, and the 
sealing of the tomb with the subsequent bribing of the guard 
in xxvii. and xxviii. Of course, a great deal might justly be 
said in favour of the compiler of the Gospel as one who has 
made faithful use of earlier sources where he can be con- 
trolled, as ¢.g. in his use of St. Mark. It might further be 
said that the first Gospel, like St. Mark, is obviously a 
Church book with the whole weight of the belief and 
tradition of the Church behind it. All that is perfectly true. 
But the fact remains that from the point of view of historical 
evidence the matter peculiar to the first Gospel cannot stand 
on so high a level as St. Mark or the material in St. 
Matthew which can be assigned to the Logia. 

In passing to St. Luke’s Gospel it is perhaps unnecessary 
to speak at much length of his use of St. Mark and of the 
Logia. In borrowing from the Second Gospel he has intro- 
duced a number of changes, but these are for the most part 
linguistic. He has rewritten St. Mark with a view to re- 
producing it in a more literary Greek. He has omitted 
some incidents and substituted for others a similar narrative 
which he procured from another source. Fg. his insertion 
of the scene in the Synagogue at Nazareth at the beginning 
of the Galilean ministry causes him to omit St. Mark vi. 1-6. 
That is to say that he is a critical historian selecting from the 
sources at his command (i. 1-4) such narratives as most 
approved themselves to him. That both St. Matthew and 
St. Luke should have adopted St. Mark’s Gospel as the 
substratum of their narratives is very high testimony to the 
esteem in which it was held in the early Church, The 
changes which they introduce ought not to be minimized. 
But when all that can be said from the point of view of 
literary criticism has been stated the Christ as represented by 
St. Mark is the same Christ who meets us in his story when 
reproduced by St. Matthew and by St. Luke, There are 
occasionally changes due to similar motives to those which, 
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as we have seen, influenced the writer of the first Gospel. 
For example, in St. Mark ix. 25, 26 we read that Christ bade 
an unclean spirit to come out of a boy who was possessed, 
Thereupon the spirit came out, but with a loud cry and so 
much injury to the patient that he seemed to have succumbed 
under the process. Now in St. Luke ix. the narrative is so 
changed as to modify these harsh features. True, the demon 
vent the boy, but Jefore, not after the command of Christ, 
and nothing is said of cries or convulsion in the process of 
healing. Instead, we simply read, ‘And He healed him.’ 
St. Matthew, in the parallel passages, has similar omissions, 
and there are features common here to St. Matthew and St. 
Luke, which lead to the supposition that these Evangelists 
are here not themselves modifying St. Mark, but substituting 
for his. narrative a similar one from which the harsher 
features of his story were absent. What may represent a 
similar tendency to soften unpleasing features in a narrative 
is to be found in St. Luke iv. 35 as compared with St. Mark 
i. 26. St. Mark again tells us that after the command of 
Christ an unclean spirit came out of a man, but ‘ having rent 
him and having cried with a loud cry.’ But St. Luke says 
nothing about the cry, and though he says that the demon 
threw the sufferer zx the midst, adds ‘without doing him any 
injury. A change of a different character has been referred 
to on p. 88. 

In their use of the Logia there is this striking difference 
between St. Luke and St. Matthew, that whereas the latter 
has combined sayings into long discourses St. Luke keeps 
them more detached and broken up. And it is probable 
that St. Luke has more often preserved the original setting of 
a saying than St. Matthew. This seems to be true, eg., of 
the Lord’s Prayer in St. Luke xi. as contrasted with St. 
Matt. vi. A case where St. Luke seems to have a more 
original application of a saying than St. Matthew has already 
been given on p. 88. 

But in addition to the material borrowed from St. Mark, 
and that which finds a parallel in the first Gospel, St. Luke 
has a considerable element found only in his Gospel. The 
bulk of this occurs in ix. 51 to xix. 27. It is now widely 
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believed that this was drawn, not from the Logia, but from 
a third source.’ We shall say more as to the value of this 
special source in a later article. It will be sufficient to point 
out here that, assuming its existence, St. Luke must have 
estimated it very highly. For it is probable that it sometimes 
overlapped with the Logia and with St. Mark, contained, 
that is to say, slightly differing accounts of incidents which 
were recorded also in the Logia, or in St. Mark, and that in 
these cases St. Luke has preferred the narrative of his special 
source to those of the other two documents. Now the author 
of the third Gospel was an acute and discriminating critic, 
and if he saw reason to prefer his special source to the 
Apostolic Logia, it must have been a work for which he had 
very first-rate authority. 

We have, however, explained at sufficient length the 
structure of our three Gospels. It will be seen that behind 
them lie two, perhaps three, main sources. One of these is 
St. Mark’s Gospel, which, if not written by the disciple of St. 
Peter, yet dates from the third quarter of the first century, 
and comes to us accredited with the assent and trust and 
employment of the Church of that early period. The second 
is a collection of discourses which may very possibly be a 
translation of the Apostolic work mentioned by Papias. If 
so, it comes to us with a special claim upon our belief. If 
not, yet the character of its contents, as will be shown later, 
approves it to us as a work of very great value and high anti- 
quity. The third is a not dissimilar work used by the writer 
of the third Gospel and highly estimated by him. To put the 
matter in another way St. Mark’s Gospel is a unity, sources 
for which have not at present been discovered with any great 
degree of certainty. The first Gospel can be analysed. The 
author has used St. Mark’s Gospel as a framework into which 
he has woven sayings from the Logia, adding other material 
from unknown sources. The third Gospel is also a composite 
work. Embedded in it lie St. Mark’s Gospel, sayings from 
the Logia, and matter from a special source, the origin of 
which is unknown. Of the author of the second Gospel we 


1 See, ¢.g., B. Weiss, Evangelium des Lukas in Meyer's Kritische 
exegetischer Kommentar, 9th ed., p. 258 f, 
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have already spoken. The author of the first Gospel is 
unknown. From the end of the second century it has been 
ascribed to St. Matthew, probably because it contained so 
large an element of the collection of sayings ascribed by 
Papias to that Apostle. <A tradition dating from the same 
period ascribes the third Gospel to St. Luke. While it remains 
certain that this Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles come 
from the hand of the same writer, some modern critics find 
reasons for denying that he can have been the companion of 
St. Paul. That question has been already discussed at some 
length in our pages, and we have shown reason for thinking 
that the arguments against the Lucan authorship were very 
inconclusive. But whether the Gospel be the work of 
St. Luke or of an unknown writer, it is, as its writer himself 
informs us, a composite work, based upon written sources, and 
the value of these sources must be determined by the same 
methods in either case. 


Here we must for the present stop. The first part of 
our task was the literary analysis of the documents; the 
second part will be the estimate of their historical value. 
But at this point we may pause for a moment and look at 
our results in the face of wider issues. The Church has 
always recognized the human element in the composition of 
the books of the New Testament, and the Preface to St. Luke’s 
Gospel tells us quite clearly that that Gospel was composed 
by the author out of materials partly written, partly oral. 
We are attempting, therefore, what historical criticism natu- 
rally demands and what the New Testament itself suggests. 
The Divine Inspiration has always worked through human 
means and agents, and in accordance with the methods of 
thought and language of the time. The Divine character 
of the Gospel is not diminished because the personality of 
the writers asserts itself, just as the Divine origin of the 
Gospel was not obscured because it was presented coloured 
by the individuality of St. Peter, or St. Paul, or St. John. 
And when we examine more closely the process of composi- 
tion the result cannot help being reassuring. The author of 
the third Gospel is a cultivated Hellene, whose literary taste 
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was probably somewhat offended by the method of expression 
which he found in his sources; he modifies the language 
very considerably, yet the picture that he presents us with 
is that of the same Christ that St. Mark gives us. The 
author of the first Gospel writes with certain theological 
prepossessions ; they lead him to modify the language of 
his source—very likely quite unconsciously—and to substitute 
what he thought to be more apposite expressions for the 
simpler and cruder words which he had before him. Yet 
again in every point it is the same Christ that he tells us of. 
To many of us at the present day the simpler and more 
spontaneous language of St. Mark is the more attractive ; 
but the result of our analysis is that in the case of one of 
their sources we can trace the methods of the writers of the 
other two Gospels, and we can see no reason to doubt that 
their picture of our Lord is in accordance with all the 
language and traditions of the Apostolic age. 
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ART. VI—WESTERN STORIES OF THE EAST: 
AN EASTERN CRITICISM. 


1. From the Five Rivers (1893). The Potter's Thumb « 
(1894.) On the Face of the Waters (1897). In the 
Permanent Way, and other Stories (1898). The Voices 
of the Night (1900). The Hosts of the Lord (1900). 
By F. A. STEEL. (London: W. Heinemann.) 

2. Plain Tales from the Hills. By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
(Calcutta: Thacker and Spink, 1888.) 

3. Soldiers Three, Stories of Barrack-Room Life (1889). 
In Black and White, Stories of Native Life (18809). 
Plain Tales from the Hills (1889). By RUDYARD 
KIPLING. (Allahabad: Wheeler and Co.) 

4. Plain Tales from the Hills (1890). Soldiers Three (1895). 
The Naulahka (1901). Kim (1901). By RUDYARD 
KIPLING. (London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd.) 

5. The Writings in Prose and Verse of Rudyard Kipling.— 
Edition de Luxe: Vol. I. Plain Tales from the Hills 


(1897). Vol. Il. Soldiers Three and Military Tales, 
Part I. (1897.) Vol. III. Soldiers Three and Military 
Tales, Part II. (1897.) Vol. IV. Jn Black and White 
(1897). Vol. X. The Naulahka (1898). Vol. XIII. The 
Day's Work, Part I.(1899.) Vol. XIV. The Day’s Work, 
Part II.(1899.) Vol. XX. Kim (1901). (London: Mac- 
millan and Co., Ltd.) 


AMONG the most notable achievements of modern English 
literature are the attempts which have been made to 
reproduce and represent the life of the many races with which 
our imperial position brings us into contact. How far has this 
been successful? Our readers may be glad to read a 
criticism, written by one who knows India and England 
well, and can write with the authority which membership of 
one of the chief races that have been portrayed may give. As 
writers of distinct genius—a genius with perhaps very marked 
limitations, but still real genius—Rudyard Kipling and Mrs. 
Steel are pre-eminent, and it is their stories of Indian life we 
propose to criticize, 
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In the description of Punjabi peasant life Mrs. Steel has no 
rival. The ‘ gift of gifts, as her own old ‘ Tiddu’ would call 
it—the power to take a man’s heart out of his body, and put 
it back whole and wholesomer for the taking—is hers here, 
and hers in no small measure. And even Rudyard Kipling 
must hush himself in the presence of this ‘ breath from God,’ 
this instinct, this insight and sympathy. It is only natural, 
therefore, that we should find her best work in her books of 
short stories—Jn the Permanent Way and From the Five 
Rivers. For these deal almost exclusively with the Punjab, 
the part of India where she lived, and learnt to love the 
East. 

The patient, dignified, dogged submission of the peasant, 
the unperplexed throwing of himself upon God, the curious 
allegiance to Fate and the Master, the cunning and 
simplicity, the nearness to Nature and the Earth-Mother— 
all are wonderfully, beautifully portrayed. Is not this 
peasant of hers—remote, sturdy, strong, patient (stolid if 
you will), slow-minded as his own oxen, standing there by 
the heap of yellow wheat showing golden against the silvery 
surface of the threshing-floor, or there by his open door, 
looking with the eyes of the earth-serf away over the dry, 
brown land, while the sun’s rays shine dull through the heat 
mist, looking out for the little cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand, and waiting, waiting—is he not a study of 
agricultural India, in whatever quarter of the peninsula, and 
of her greatest problem? Or take the women—typical 
these of every grade of Eastern woman—with their selfless- 
ness, their sacrament of wifehood, their passion of mother- 
hood, their elemental capacities for good and evil, their 
gentle domesticity, their fierce unreasoning jealousy, their 
religious fervour, their flashes of shrewd capability. Even 
the originals must recognise their portraits in this gallery. 

There is the Punjab za¢—the old man with the thin 
white beard tucked away behind his ears, sitting among his 
ripening maize, catching rats and a chill. The rains had 
failed, and made payment of revenue difficult; so, in his 
simple faith, he determines to go and prove the state of his 
field to the Lat Sahib. 
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‘This is because Parameshwar sent rats instead of rain. 
Take your share and ask no more’ was what he meant to say. 
Dittu, the new man, laughed scornfully. 

‘ Better take a rat also, since all parties to the case must 
be present by the law.’ They know much of law, these 
peasant mahajan-ridden folk. Do not their very souls 
represent a usufructuary mortgage? And ‘even the babes 
and sucklings in a Punjabi village nowadays lisp in numbers 
of petitions and pleaders.’ 

And so the rats were caught, and waited in the earthen 
pipkins with the rag covers ; waited—their bright little eyes 
themselves a petition for justice—till the old Jat’s chill and 
fever should have passed, and left him free to make his 
journey. 

And then that journey, by peaceful ways through towns 
almost foreign with their Western innovations, into the thick 
of a great durbar, with soldiers in uniform and the sound 
of the massed bands. Not even here did his faith fail him ; 
he would stand by the flagstaff and wait—his turn would 
come. But God intervened, and that claim for justice was 
postponed to another and a greater durbar. 

‘Uma Himavutee,’ ‘The Sorrowful Hour,’ and ‘Ganesh 
Chand’ are athrob with the passion of motherhood. The lines 
of the little tales are powerful in their simplicity. The harvest 
comes to the earth, but for Uma and Saraswati and Veru 
there is no ingathering. ‘There are too few of us... . The 
land needs more.’ 

These Indian women know how to recognise another's 
claim. And whose could be greater than the Earth- 
Mother’s? Somehow the land must have—‘the more.’ If 
neither gods nor devils will hear, there is the approved way. 
Multiply the life-bringers ; and ’tis done. In ‘Uma’ the pathos 
of the sacrifice finds its reward in the glad certainty that love 
dies not, even though love never reach its incarnation. 

‘I have been seeking thee since nightfall, wife, said Shivo, 
finding her asleep in the harvested corn, hiding herself from 
the triumphant motherhood of her rival. ‘I feared—I know 

not what—that thou hadst thought me churlish, perhaps, 
because I did not thank thee for ¢hy son.’ 
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Something to love and worship must she have, this woman 
of the East. If not husband or child of her own, child ot 
another will do as well. So Fakr-un-nissa (Glory of Woman 
in very truth), the gently born Mahommedan lady, gives— 
what was more than life to her—her seclusion to save the 
errant Yasmin. (Perhaps it takes a Purdahnishin herself to 
grasp the magnitude of that sacrifice.) And so little Fatma 
gives her life (that were little), and her chance of love and 


motherhood (God alone can measure that), for the deserted 
children of an ungrateful sister. 


‘One and one make two : and two are what 
He chooses to make them.’ 





The story is worth reading for a solution of that enigma 
alone. 

But the world makes more puzzles than these simple con- 
tests with life and death. ‘ Fate and faith and fight’ compli- 
cate matters, The menace, or supposed menace, to religion 
was ever a good war-cry, East and West. And Deen 
Mahomed in‘ Shub’rat’ and Raheem in ‘ The Tourist Ticket’ 
give us types of the fanatic which should be a revelation to 
the latter-day West, where religious tolerance has killed 
religious zeal, where the gain in breadth has meant a conse- 
quent loss in intensity. 

Of local customs there are not many descriptions, but such 
as we find are wonderfully faithful and graphic. The birth 
ceremonies recur often —the swinging knife, the water-jar ; then 
the exposure of the dead baby-girl to jackals, her feet away 
from the village, in order that she may go over the edge of the 
world and send back the long-sought son. 


‘Thus we drive you forth, O daughter. 
Come not back, but send a Brother.’ 


Or the reference to the Churai/—the ghosts of the dead, 
who carry an unborn life. 

In the longer stories there is power, certainly, but looked 
at from the point of view of a representation of Indian life 
and thought these stories are, as a whole, far below the 
average of the short tales. Yet every now and then comes 
that unmistakable flash of genius, and the flame of the 
H2 
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Eastern spirit glows through the horn lantern of the West. 
So in The Potter's Thumé the heart goes out to the old potter, 
with his eyes of light, and his wheel, and his weird parables. 

‘It was a woman seeking something. 

‘Over hill and dale, through night and day, she sought for some- 
thing.’ 

Or, in The Voices of the Night, to the pathetic, crippled, 
selfless old Khojee, in her quest of the z¢r-z-khush (essence of 
happiness). Or to Amma, the water-rat, or Newasi, the saint 
of the roof-tree. So, too, one’s acquaintance with the East 
applauds her Zeenut-Mahl, type of the strong, clever 
schemers of her age and race; or Akhbar Khan and his 
suppliant gareeb-parwar; or Roshan Khan, hybrid muddle 
of Western training and Eastern passion. 

But, on the other hand, wherever she introduces the West 
she strikes a wrong note, she spoils the harmony. It would 
seem that you cannot focus East and West together, even 
though your lens cover the group. This is what is wrong 
with Mrs. Steel’s and Rudyard Kipling’s hybrid flirtations. 
With both these geniuses the fault is—the imagination. 
Brick and mortar, Indian servants, the life of the bazaar, of 
the field, of the road—things they have seen, and known, and 
can see—are written down inimitably—written so that all the 
world sees them leaping into being from the printed page. 
But the life behind closed doors (this with one glorious ex- 
ception, in the case of Rudyard Kipling), the complexities of 
the innermost soul of the reserved East—this neither of them 
really touches. Rudyard Kipling again reaches nearest, as 

in his delightful Lama; but even here we have nothing but 
an epileptic fit for finale. 

In detail the fault of both Mrs. Steel and Rudyard 
Kipling is the same—the exaggeration of the unpleasant 
in Indian life. Mrs. Steel’s longer stories, like Rudyard 
Kipling’s, abound in pictures of the lady of the bazaars, the 
Haneefas and Dilarams, the ‘ Miss Leezies ’ and ‘ Flowers of 
Delight.’ And the methods and motives of these women are 
transferred to the ladies in palaces, or to the gentle little child- 
wife in an ordinary Hindu household. But there is a great 
gulf fixed between the respectable and the not respectable 
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in Indian life ; the Dilarams and ‘ Flowers’ are not so evident 
as we are led to suppose. I doubt whether English ladies 
ever see them ; certainly Indian ladies never do, except in 
some parts of the country, where they are admitted to dance 
in the Zenanas, and then they are seen only as the Londoner 
in the stalls sees the dancers on the stage of a theatre. 
Indeed, they are less emphatic, probably, than the corre- 
sponding class in England. For they are never intruded 
upon society, upon womenkind. They are a profession, a 
caste, and the less objectionable for bearing their label. At 
least you know with whom you have to deal. They sell so- 
called pleasures, certainly ; but they never pretend to give 
when it isa sale. And in the absence of hypocrisy lies their 
extenuation. Their profession is to dance and amuse men. 
In the olden days they amused men in less animal ways ; 
their intellectual and social qualities were undoubted, and, in 
fact, they were the Aetairaz, or female friends, of the society of 
the old Western world. As says a Sanscrit scholar: ‘A 
courtesan of this class inspired no abhorrence; she was 
brought up from her infancy to the life she professed, which 
she graced by her accomplishments, and not infrequently 
dignified by her virtues. Her disregard of social restraint 
was not the voluntary breach of moral, social, or religious 
precepts: it was the business of her education to minister to 
pleasure.’ And the old plays tell us that from this thraldom 
of caste there was even, sometimes, freedom. A virtuous life 
met with its reward in an admittance into the Society of the 
Veiled, and the king it was who had the right to adjudge her 
entry. ‘ With your worth,’ ran the formula, ‘the king is well 
acquainted, and desires to hold you as his kinswoman.’ And 
the king’s messenger would throw the veil of modesty and 
seclusion over the lady, released thus for ever from the ranks 
of the outcast. 

In these latter days the manumitter is wanting, so virtue has 
the fewer incentives ; but with the laxity allowed toa Hindu— 
borrowed, no doubt, from Mahommedanism—in the multipli- 
cation of his legitimate womenkind, for cause shown, the class 
of hetairat has almost disappeared, is less refined, and intrudes 
itself the less upon the lives of either men or women. 
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In fact, there is not so much evil rampant in India as 
Mrs. Steel and Rudyard Kipling would suggest, and for 
much that does exist the English soldier in cantonments is 
responsible, though it can hardly be wise to familiarize the 
public with these unpleasantnesses. To tell sinister stories 
no doubt attracts a public of a certain sort. These stories 
cannot be told about the wives of India; they are therefore 
told about the one class who have nothing to lose, and attri- 
buted to all Indian women of whatever class. The Indian 
visitor to London would be just as wrong if he argued about 
the typical English lady from a Gaiety girl. It is ill sport 
trying to unmask the unmasked. But Rudyard Kipling does 
on occasions go further still. He tells such stories of little 
Hindu widows and of wives in palaces—a hopeless misrepre- 
sentation. Then the imputations and suggestions of the 
improper, even in the simplest of situations, are not true. 
The Western observer presumes the worst from even a barred 
door. 

Take this extract from Zhe Vozces of the Night: 

‘It was a joy indeed,’ says Mrs. Steel, ‘when on Sundays the 
green box of wheels, instead of taking Hafiz Ahmed to Court, took 
her back to the close familiar city—to the evil-smelling bazaars 
below and the scented sensual woman’s life above—so full of 
laughter and quarrels, so full of sunshine and seclusion, with its 
unending suggestion of sex. 


Now, ‘suggestion of sex’ means one thing to a Western, 
quite another to an Eastern. The East is elemental. If it 
considers that a woman’s place in life is as a life-bringer, it is 
from no ugliness or coarseness of imagination. It is civiliza- 
tion, so called, which conceives the unpleasantness. The 
Eastern woman takes the miracle of God’s human creation 
as simply as does the animal or flower life around her, after 
its kind. 

Mrs. Steel is wrong to emphasize the ‘lack of reserve in 
the mind, by which Nature compensates herself for the 
seclusion of the body, and which makes those who have real 
experience of the work of the Zenana system put their 
finger on it as the plague-spot of India.’ This is not true. 
The elemental, as we have said .above, knows not the taint of 
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the civilized. The lewdness, the continual ‘ suggestion of sex’ 
in the conversation of prince or peasant, queen or waiting 
maid, is certainly wrong. Once again it is imagination which 
is at fault. The Western imagination let loose in Eastern 
surroundings can conceive nothing but the unlawful. How 
can it be otherwise? The stage properties of what to a 
Western must be romance evolve romance of whatever sort, 
and the most common to the Western mind is apparently the 
third person in a domestic drama. 

Another mistranslation is the gossip of the palace, 
Indian women, the women of respectable homes or of palaces, 
do not, as a rule, know the details of life in the English 
quarter. They do not care enough to know. The Eastern 
is a remote individual, non-curious, self-contained. The 
nations live side by side, but the Purdahnishin has as little 
knowledge of her Western sister as the Western of her. 

Mrs. Steel has, no doubt, in mind the servant and bazaar 
class of gossip. The ayah, who knows to a detail what 
every lady in cantonments thought or wore, said or did, for 
any given time ; how much she spends on her daily catering, 
and whether there have been ‘words’ between her and her 
husband ; also all the bazaar talk of men and events. But 
the type of Indian woman. who has never had domestic 
relations with the West is very different, and should not be 
judged by the servant class. Of her—with the exception of 
Rudyard Kipling’s Great Queen in The Naulakha—we get no 
reliable picture in the works of either of these great writers. 
Sometimes the entourage is good, as with the Nawadin in 
her dilapidated old palace ( Voices of the Night). Noormahal 
croons the right songs to her sickly little boy, pampers and 
coddles him in true Eastern fashion. Khadeejee, lying on her 
string bed, embroidering tinsel caps, is typical too ; and poor 
old Khojee, sole servant in that servantless house, sole bread- 
winner, sole comforter and burden-bearer, is almost, in spirit, 
a constant Eastern quantity. But when you come to the 
interpretation of their actions you get, every now and then, 
a hopelessly mistaken impression or annotation. Take, for 
instance, this. The Nawab Jehan Aziz has come to see his 
neglected wife and child, and sits with the little Sa’adut on 
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the cushion of state. The likeness between the two was in 
a way ghastly, partly because the child’s face showed so 
much more suffering than the man’s. 


‘Noormahal, watching them with empty arms, noticed this with a 
fierce unreasoning jealousy. Yet there was a deeper, fiercer jealousy 
than this in the big brooding eyes, which took in every detail of the 
man who, scented, oiled, was all too perceptibly attired for conquest 
elsewhere. She hated him, it is true, but in India the marriage tie 
is not a sentiment—it is a tangible right. And so, still young, still 
comely, Noormahal felt none of the passionate repulsion which a 
Western woman would have felt. Her wish, her claim, was to force 
her husband back to her with contumely. Was he not hers, to be 
the father of other heirs, if this one found freedom ?’ 


Now, as a Mahommedan, Jehan Aziz had the right to 
multiply his wives fourfold, an he would. None would know 
this better than Noormahal. And if she felt no repulsion at 
the signs of preparation for conquest elsewhere, it would be 
not because she did not care, nor because—as here suggested 
—a Western woman is of a finer or more sensitive make 
than an Eastern, but because the latter would know that the 
man was but claiming his right, and she would bow to the 
inevitable. 

Then take Laz/a (in The Hosts of the Lord), half Italian, 
half Mahommedan, living as a European lady in an old Indian 
palace with a Romeo and Juliet balcony, her chaperon an 
ex-fencing master and Italian priest. She entertains English 
folk after the Western manner ; lives, eats, worships, plays 
as a European, and at the same time is sought as wife by 
an orthodox old Mahommedan great-grand-dowager for her 
cousin, the soldier Roshan Khan. You will find no Zaz/as as 
recognized descendants of Nawabs in India, full as the 
country is of anomalies, and certainly no orthodox old 
ancestress willing to acknowledge them and to traffic with 
them. 

Yet, when all is said and done, we learn so much of Indian 
life and conditions in these longer stories from occasional 
flashes such as this one, that we may well forgive the great 
body of lapses. It is the opening scene in Hosts of the Lord. 
The doctor missionary girl with the red-gold hair is standing 
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on that same palace balcony, overlooking the river, as she talks 
to young Lance Carlyon, a stranger. They watch something 
drifting down stream : 


‘“Tt’s a dead girl, Mr. Carlyon,” she said in a low voice. 
“She was in my school. Her people were very bigoted— 
Brahmins in a temple—but they let her be taught to read, because 
she was betrothed to an educated man. Last year she was married 
—she was but a child still—and I have only seen her once or twice 
since. Then ”—the voice paused a second—“ she was very frightened, 
poor little Premi, at what was coming. ‘I shall die, Miss Sahib, I 
shall surely die,’ she said to me the very last time I saw her ; so I 
promised. .. . But when the time came they would not let me in. 
I—I went to the husband ; he is an educated man ; you may have 
heard of him—Rama-nund, a great speaker ; he writes, too, and all 
that. But he said he was helpless with the women; and I am not 
sure either if he wished it himself—they don’t know their own minds. 
So poor little Premi and her baby—oh !”—she broke off with an 
infinite pain in her voice—“ it is so hard—so hard for both.”’ 


The pathos of that, and the simplicity, are hardly equalled 
throughout the book. 

Westernized India is well done too. There are the 
‘Ramanands,’ who appeal really neither to East nor West. 
These are the men who have drifted away from the old things, 
and but imperfectly grasped the new. They escape from the 
deadlock—if they are but poor -:reatures, in a very frenzy of 
petty sedition or press agitation ; if they are worth something, 
like the pitiful hero of Vozces of the Night—Krishn Davenand 
—by some one great self-justifying act, which takes them 
past all present puzzles forevermore. But, alas ! the occasion 
for such acts comes so seldom. Krishn Davenand gave his 
life to save a train wreckage .... and so won freedom. The 
majority have to go blundering on, unaided by earthquake, or 
plague, or mutiny, or any other divine visitation, to bring 
them their chance ; and the problem remains—How are such 
to be helped? It is for those to solve who have made the 
anomaly. 

On the subject of Rudyard Kipling it behoves one to 
show one’s feelings and hide one’s opinions, The England 
of the present age is a forcing-house for Imperialism ; a for- 
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gotten playground for domestic philanthropy ; a paradise for 
cheap journalism. And Rudyard Kipling, who makes the 
nation’s pet songs of Imperialism, who domesticates the West 
in the East, and knocks at the door of the home country only 
to sympathize with war taxation, is the Great Jove of this 
paradise. The voice of the people has adjudged him his 
divinity ; and who dare dispute it? Or, if one dare, as we 
are told to do, here and now, who would believe ? 

‘It takes two to speak the truth—one to speak, and 
another to hear.’ Or, as Rudyard Kipling himself has so 
aptly said: ‘ Truth is a naked lady, and if by accident she is 
drawn up from the bottom of the sea, it behoves a gentleman 
either to give her a print petticoat or to turn his face to the 
wall and vow that he did not see.’ 

Yet, now we remember, the age is fond of unveilings on 
occasions; it deems ‘print petticoats’ an affectation; it 
never turns its face to the wall—nay, rather, it prides itself 
on seeing things where things were not to be seen. And 
let it look now, for, in truth, Rudyard Kipling as he is, is 
a greater person than Rudyard Kipling as his indiscriminate 
admirers would have him. 

Of his sayings, many have the true imagery of the East ; 
some are more illuminating than page upon page of the 
average man. 

Take a few at random : 


‘The mind of a man is like the mumah tree. Fruit, bud, 
blossom, and the dead leaves of all the years of the past flourish 
together.’ 


Or— 


‘Everything in India crystallizes into a caste sooner or later— 
the big jute and cotton mills, the leather, harness, and opium 
factories, the coalpits and the dockyards—till in the third or fourth 
generation the heads of these concerns control not only cheap 
labour, but inherited instincts which no money can buy.’ 


When the country ‘creeps into his blood’ he is 
inimitable, faithful alike to the extravagances of Nature and 
the economies of man. He is talking of the hill country of 
the loved North : 
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‘The monkeys sang sorrowfully to each other as they hunted for 
dry roots in the fern-wreathed trees, and the last puff of the day- 
wind brought from the unseen villages the scent of damp wood 
smoke and rotting pine cones. That is the true smell of the 
Himalayas, and if once it creeps into the blood of a man, that man 
will at the last, forgetting all else, return to the hills to die. . . .’ 

‘Oh! the hills, and the snow upon the hills !’ 


Or this, of the monastery in North India—the ‘ Chubara of 
Dhunni Bhagat’ : 


‘No one remembered who or what Dhunni Bhagat had been. He 
had lived his life, made a little money, and spent it all, as every 
good Hindu should do, on a work of piety—the Chubara. That 
was full of brick cells, gaily painted with the figures of gods and 
kings and elephants, where worn-out priests could sit and meditate 
on the latter end of things ; the paths were brick-paved, and the 
naked feet of thousands had worn them into gutters. Clumps of 
mangoes spouted from between the bricks, great fipa/ trees over- 
hung the well-windlass that whined all day, and hosts of parrots tore 
through the trees. Crows and squirrels were tame in that place, for 
they knew that never a priest would touch them. 

‘The wandering mendicants, charm-sellers, and holy vagabonds 
for a hundred miles round used to make the Chubara their place of 
call and rest. Mahommedan, Sikh, and Hindu mixed equally under 
the trees. They were old men, and when man has come to the 
turnstiles of Night all the creeds in the world seem to him wonder- 
fully alike and colourless.’ 


In Kim there are many such charmingly descriptive 
bits—as, eg., the picture of the Great Trunk Road, with its 
many footsteps going up and down, up and down the 
highway of life. And here, in a different style, is his repro- 
duction of a rest-house: ‘One table, two chairs, a rack on 
the door for clothing, and a list of charges.’ 

Of his portraits of men, Gobind in the ‘ Chubara’ is as 
good as any, Gobind the one-eyed. Or the Lama in Kim: 


‘He was nearly six feet high, dressed in fold upon fold of dingy 
stuff like horse blanketing, and not one fold of it could Kim refer 
to any known trade or profession. At his belt hung a long open- 
work iron pencase and a wooden rosary, such as holy men wear. On 
his head was a gigantic sort of Tam-o’-Shanter. His face was yellow 
and wrinkled, like that of Fook Shing, the Chinese bootmaker in the 
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bazaar. His eyes turned up at the corners, and looked like little 
slits of onyx.’ 


This Lama is one of his nicest Indian creations. Kipling 
has caught the simple childlike trust, the dignity, the aloof- 
ness of the Indian mystic. His belief in ‘ merit’—‘ on account 
of the merit which I have gained ’—was his easy solution of 
every blessing. And yet the phrase was used without any 
thought of self. The wheel of things evolved—him, and so, 
even for him, existed the sendings of the gods. Altogether 
‘impersonal’ is he about things, whether material or divine. 
His very beggings are detached. Then listen to him, either in 
téte-d-téte with Kim or teaching the devotees at the Temple 
of the Tirthankers : 


‘I am bound by the illusion of time and space.’ 

‘We be but two souls seeking escape. . . .’ 

‘Long and long ago, when Deva was King of Benares—let all 
listen to the Jataka.’ 


And then followed the story of the beringed elephant 
who sought, with hate and anger in his heart, to wrench 
asunder the leg-iron that bound him, till at last he forgot his 
agony in tending a motherless calf. 


‘ Thirty-five rains the ringed elephant befriended the younger, 
and all the while the fetter ate into the flesh.’ 


Then one day the young elephant saw the half-burned iron 
and asked what it might be. : 


‘Tt is even my sorrow,” said he who befriended him. Then that 
other put out his trunk, and in the twinkling of an eyelash abolished 
the ring, saying, ‘‘ The appointed time has come.” So the virtuous 
elephant, who had waited temperately and done kind acts, was 
relieved at the appointed time by the very calf whom he had turned 
aside to cherish.’ 


It is the simple legend of himself and Kim. Sometimes, 
indeed, the red mist of anger overcomes even him, and he 
speaks as the Abbot of Suchzen, wont to command men: 


‘** T say there shall be no killing . . .. Anger on anger, evil on evil. 
Let the priest-beaters go in bondage to their own acts. Just and 
sure is the wheel, swerving not a hair.” ’ 
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But he repents even this flicker of self assertion : 


‘« My soul went free,” he says to Kim at the last, “ and, wheeling 
like an eagle, saw, indeed, that there was no Teshoo Lama nor any 
other soul. Asa drop draws to the water, so my soul drew near to 
the great soul which is beyond all things. . . . So thus the search 
is ended. For the merit that I have acquired the River of the 
Arrow is here. It broke forth at our feet as I have said. I have 
found it. . . . Son of my soul, I have wrenched my soul back from 
the threshold of freedom, to free thee from all sin, as I am free and 
sinless. Just is the wheel. Certain is our deliverance. Come.”’ 

‘ He crossed his hands on his lap and smiled, as a man may who 
has won salvation for himself and his beloved.’ 


~ Many Lamas do not, alas! wander over the hills into India, 
seeking the River of the Arrow, but that such as come may 
wear the soul and semblance of Teshoo Lama of Suchzen 
we will all pray. 

Kim has many another good portrait. There is Mahbub, 
the red-bearded horse-dealer, with his gibberish of pedigrees 
and colts, his love for intrigue and for Kim, his reliableness 
and unscrupulousness, his consistency with his own peculiar 
type. ‘Iama Sufi... but when one can get blind sides of 
a woman, a stallion, or a devil, why go round to invite a kick ?’ 

There is, too, the old soldier, in his decrepit dignity, 
prating of the wars of the past, sniffing at the chance of war 
in the future; and the Jat, passionate father, thrifty agri- 
culturist. There is, too, the Babu, Rudyard Kipling’s only 
lovable ‘picture of the Westernized Eastern. ‘ The fearful 
man, who outdoes the courage of the bravest. We follow 
with interest and amusement his bestockinged legs—‘ shaking’ 
are they ‘with fat’—and his red umbrella, whether he be 
fooling Russians on the hillside or, ‘resourceful as Puss-in- 
Boots,’ selling drugs to an old woman whose grandson has 
the colic, and collecting material for his ethnological papers 
from the Red Lama and ‘ ventriloquial necromancies.’ Truly 
is the India of the road Rudyard Kipling’s special province, 
and he describes it perfectly. 

But what of his women? Naturally,in a tale of the road 
he can rightly describe but one kind of woman, and that his 
favourite kind. Such are blind Haneefa of the bazaars, who 
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works a magic on Kim and prepares him for the road, or ‘ The 
Flower, also of the bazaars, who sits at the gate of the 
Harpies, and nurses the heads of her lovers, while her 
accomplices search their houses for their destruction. To 
this class reference has been made above. Incidentally we 
have in Kim two other women, the Wakharanee from the 
fruit trees behind Shaharanpur, and the Woman of Shamlegh. 
But let not either be taken as typical. Women, especially 
when old and widowed and childless, do travel about India 
on pilgrimages, even in the secluded North country; and 
there are shrews and inordinate talkers among all races. 
But we cannot admit this portrait to the gallery of the 
typical Purdahnishin—the mistakes in detail are too many. 
The Maharanee would not, for instance, ‘ bed’ at the common 
parao, among folk of every caste and class—even dancing- 
girls, forsooth. The freedom of her speech on the road is 
also overdone. She would be very much on her dignity 
before the servants of her son-in-law. Then she would not 
be ruling the home of a son-in-law, except in the absence 
of all his own ‘ancestral’ women-folk ; and of these we are 
distinctly told there were many in the back regions of the 
palace. The mother of the man, not the mother of the 
woman, is the great factor in an Indian household. We 
enjoy her, and not least her licentious tongue ; but she stands 
for herself, not for her kind. And the same is true of the 
Woman of Shamlegh, the ‘afterwards,’ as Kipling takes pains 
to explain of that Lisbeth who was ‘ Kerlistian,’ and spoke 
English, and made music on a piano in the Mission House. 
Bisesa in ‘ Beyond the Pale’ is another misconception. ‘A 
Hindu widow of fifteen, who prayed the gods day and night 
to send her a lover, for she did not approve of living alone.’ 
Most Hindu widows bemoan the fact that they may not be 
‘suttee.’ And Bisesa is unusual in more ways than one. 
She caps the quotation of an Englishman from 7he Arabian 
Nights, and that was how their friendship began, He 
stumbled on to the cattle food in the cow-byre in Amir Nath’s 
gully one night, and sang ‘The Love Song of Har Dyal.’ 
As response came that little voice from behind the dead wall 
pierced by one grated window. The seclusion is strict ; the 
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houses of the Purdahnishin have no openings on to the out- 
side world, the heart of the city, close-packed with humans, 
living almost shoulder to shoulder. Nevertheless, the 
Englishman—Trejago was his name—can find opportunity to 
sing love-songs to the little widow and flirt with her night 
after night. He even makes entrance through the window, 
helped by the old duenna. The widow of fifteen writes him 
object love-letters, telling him by the sign of a broken bangle, 
hall-mark of widowhood, that she is husbandless ; and yet, 
notwithstanding these same widowed arms, bare of ornament, 
she tinkles her bangles at him. 

Equally improbable is Dunmaya, the Hill woman, who in 
six months mastered the ways of her English sisters, and, 
dressed in black and yellow garments of English manu- 
facture, entertains her husband’s early love—an English- 
woman. An Indian woman will submit toa known rival. I 
doubt whether there is one, in the length and breadth of 
India, who would recognize the unknown rivalry of a 
Western. Then Sztabai, the Gipsy Queen in The Naulakha, 
who speaks and writes and flirts in English, and makes 
appointments by midnight with Englishmen, is an im- 
possible creation ; and all the clever intrigue, and poisoned 
fruits, and jewelled daggers, and scent of musk and jasmine, 
won’t make her Oriental. If a gipsy were admitted to 
queendom, she would be trebly barred and bolted inside the 
women’s apartments. 

Yet Rudyard Kipling knows better than any of these. 
In the same breath as his Gipsy Queen he gives us the Great 
Queen, Maharaj Kunwar’s mother, the only description at all 
typical or near reality of a well-born Indian lady that we 
find anywhere in his writings. The poor lady has been 
superseded, but has laid aside none of her dignity, and 
prepares herself to receive with all ceremony, never dreaming 
of reproaches, such visits as the Maharajah may be pleased 
to pay her. Should she weary the lord of her life with her 
sorrow? Loving is giving. He should gzve where it pleased 
him. It was his birthright as a king. For her, she could 
give to one only. Thus her wife-heart.... And her 
mother-heart? Hear the message sent to the doctor lady 
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by the hand of the son whose life the Gipsy Queen has more 
than onceattempted. The little Maharaj brings Kate a crude 
black and yellow comforter, with a violent crimson fringe, 
clumsily knitted : 

‘My mother, the queen—the real queen—says: ‘I was three 
months at this work; it is for you because I have seen your face, 
That which has been made may be unravelled against our will, and 
a gipsy’s hands are always picking. For the love of the gods look 
to it that a gipsy unravels nothing that I have made, for it is my life 
and soul to me. Protect this work of mine, that comes from me, a 
cloth nine years upon the loom.’”’ 


The language this of the enigmatical East, accustomed to 
speak while foes lie in ambush. And, again, notice her 
impenetrability when Kate refers to these same dangers. 
She is speaking in the palace, and walls have ears: 


‘«] know nothing. Here, behind the curtain, no one knows any- 
thing. Miss Kate, if my own women lay dead out there in the sun 
at noon I should know nothing.”’ 


and again : 
‘«“T think nothing. What have women to do with thinking? They 


love and they suffer. .. . 
‘Tam in the dark . . . and the darkness is full of danger,”’ is 


the utmost she will allow. 


The charm of the sketch lies, unlike his Maharanee of 
Shaharanpur and most of his other women, in its not being 
overdone. For although the air is electric with suspicion and 
with dangers which would clog all the instincts of the 
average Western woman, would affect her nerves and make 
her jump at the shadow of her dearest friend, the Eastern 
keeps her instincts true. Kate she trusts whole-heartedly, 
after but a sight of her. And the final scene between them 
is alive with human passion and love, and one of the finest 
bits of writing to be found anywhere in Kipling’s books. 
When a man can write like that it is a pity that he should 
multiply bazaar women, and Sitabais, and Bisesas. It is a 
pity—is it not ?—that he should so constantly suggest what 
is lewd or commonplace and vulgar. And it is wrong of 
him ; for he is not ignorant ; he understands how Easterns 
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regard their women-folk. Listen to the listless, sodden 
Maharajah in Zhe Naulakha, when Tarwin hints that the 
Gipsy Queen has attempted to poison the Prince: 


‘“Am I a king or a potter, that I must have the affairs of my 
Zenana dragged into the sunlight by any white dog that chooses to 
howl at me?... By God! I am a Rajput and a king ; I do not talk 
of the life behind the curtain.” 

‘The Maharajah shuddered. That an Englishman should mention 
the name of his queen was in itself sufficient insult, and one beyond 
all his experience.’ ! 


Kipling’s Westernized flirtations are out of focus, hope- 
lessly out of focus, for every reason. It would be well if he 
ceased to write of any but savage loves, when he writes of 
Eastern women. This he can do gloriously. Read ‘Dray 
Wara Yow Dee,’ and judge for yourself—that tale of the 
Afridi horse-dealer, how he found his wife flirting with 
another, and killed her and him straightway. Thus Indians 
rule their households. The Indian of culture shuts his 
women up to prevent misunderstandings ; the savage Indian, 
or the Indian who cannot afford the luxury of seclusion, 
leaves her free, but revenges himself by a bullet or a snapped- 
off nose. This is better than the publicity of the Divorce 
Court, he will tell you. 

The Afridi in ‘Dray Wara’ has returned sooner than he 
was expected ; he is telling his own tale: 


‘* Coming up the gorge alone, in the falling of the light, I heard 
the voice of a man singing at the door of my house ; and it was the 
voice of Daoud Shah, and the song that he sang was Dray wara yow 
dee (all three are one). It was as though a heel rope had been 
slipped round my heart and all the devils were drawing it tight, past 
endurance. I crept silently up the hill road; but the fuse of my 
matchlock was wetted with the rain, and I could not slay Daoud 
Shah from afar. 

‘ “ Moreover, it was in my mind to kill the woman also. Thus he 
sang, sitting outside my house ; and anon the woman opened the 
door ; and I came nearer, crawling on my belly among the rocks. 


1 Marion Crawford, it will he remembered, makes an American 
traveller discuss his wives with a Mahommedan in the publicity of an 
hotel. : 
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I had only my knife to my hand. But a stone slipped under my 
foot, and the two looked down the hillside, and he, leaving his 
matchlock, fled from my anger, because he was afraid for the life 
that was in him. 

‘* But the woman moved not till I stood in front of her, crying, 
*O woman ! what is this that thou hast done?’ 

‘“ And she, void of fear, though she knew my thought, laughed, 
saying : 

‘«¢Tt is a little thing. I loved him. And thou art a dog and 
eattle thief coming by night—strike !’ 

‘“ And I, being still blinded by her beauty—for, oh, my friend, 
the women of the Abazai are very fair, said, ‘Hast thou no fear?’ 
And she answered : 

‘“¢None ; but only the fear that I do not die.’ 

‘“ Then said I, ‘ Have no fear.’ And she bowed her head, and I 
smote. ... 

‘“ Dray wara yow dee! Dray wara yow dee! The body without 
the head, the soul without light, and my own darkling heart—all 
three are one : allthree are one!”’.. . 


Or take ‘Through the Fire,’ of the same class. Suket 
Singh, the soldier, makes love to Athira, the wife of Madu, 
the charcoal-burner. He has excuse in that Athira is beaten 
near to death by her Madu, and the soldier Suket is the paid 
champion of the oppressed by reason of his very uniform. 
So he carries Athira off with him to protect her the surer. 

‘ “ There'll be trouble in the lines. My wife will pull out my 
beard ; but never mind,” said Suket Singh, “ I will take you.” 

‘There was loud trouble in the lines, and Suket Singh’s beard 
was pulled out, and Suket Singh’s wife went to live with her mother 
and took away the children. 

‘«That’s all right,” said Athira. And Suket Singh said, “ Yes, 
that’s all right.”’ 


And they were very happy till Madu, with the help of a 
wizard and the Council of Kodru, sent her brother to bring 
Athira back, or to curse her. 

*“Tf you do not come,” had sii’ the brother, “ Duseen Dazi 
will send a curse, and you will wither away, like a barked tree, in the 
springtime.”’ 

And Athira really did begin to wither, ‘ because her heart 
was dried up with fear, and those who believe in curses die 
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from curses.’ So, as the shortest way out of the curse, she 
and Suket Singh laughed softly, for they loved each other, 
and they went up to the hills of her old home, to Madu’s 
cottage where he had somehow unconsciously put matters in 
train by piling up a great stack of firewood. Athira mounted 
the stack, and Suket Singh’s gun did the rest. ‘ Then he lit the 
pile at the four corners, and climbed on to it, reloading the 
gun....’ ‘The Government should teach us to pull the trigger 
with our toes,’ said Suket Singh grimly to the moon. That 
was his last public observation. Then Madu finds the pyre, 
and a note attached to a pine-bough adjacent. Said the note: 


‘ “ Let us be burned together, if anything remain over, for we have 
made the necessary prayers. We have also cursed Madu, and Malak 
the brother of Athira—both evil men. . . . Send my service to the 
Col. Sahib-Bahadur.” . . .” 


And Madu? 


‘The base-born has ruined four rupees’ worth of charcoal 
wood,” he gasped, as he stood by the ash-heap. 
‘But who will pay me those four rupees ?”’ 


What is our conclusion then? How far do Rudyard 
Kipling and Mrs. Steel give a true impression of Indian life 
and thought? 

As to the servant class of Indians, a class with which of 
necessity they are best acquainted, both are excellent. An 
Englishman who once lived in Bombay wrote various books 
on the Indian servant. ‘E. H. A.’ he called himself. All 
Anglo-India read these. ‘A true picture of the country,’ it 
said ; and one Memsahib after another put her finger on this 
washerman and that groom. ‘My own servant,’ she said, 
‘writ large.’ Rudyard Kipling outdoes ‘E. H. A.’ in his 
special province. Take this, from ‘Moti Guj the Mutineer.’ 
It is a plantation story, with its full tale of elephants and 
mahouts. Deesa, the chief mahout, wanted to go away on 
leave for a bit, that he might get drunk in comfort and 
without witnesses. 

‘He went to the planter, and “My mother’s dead,” said he, 


weeping. 
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‘ She died on the last plantation two months ago; and she died 
once before that, when you were working for me last year,” said the 
planter, who knew something of the ways of nativedom. 

‘Then it’s my aunt, and she was just the same as a mother to 
me,” said Deesa, weeping more than ever. ‘She has left eighteen 
small children entirely without bread, and it is I who must fill their 
little stomachs,” said Deesa, beating his head on the floor. 

‘“ Who brought you the news ?” said the planter. 

‘“ The post,” said Deesa. 

‘“ There hasn’t been a post here for the past week. Get back to 
your lines.” 

‘A devastating sickness has fallen on my village, and all my 
wives are dying,” yelled Deesa, really in tears this time. 

‘Call Chihun, who comes from Deesa’s village,” said the 
planter. 

‘* Chihun, has this man a wife ?” 

‘« Hi!” said Chihun. “No! not a woman of our village would 
look at him. They would sooner marry the elephant.” 

‘Chihun snorted. Deesa wept and bellowed. 

‘* You will get into a difficulty in a minute,” said the planter. 
“‘Go back to your work !” 


‘“ Now I will speak Heaven's truth,” said Deesa. “I haven't 
been drunk for two months. I desire to depart in order to get pro- 
perly drunk afar off and distant from this heavenly plantation. Thus 


”n? 


I shall cause no trouble. 
Now that tale of domestic woe, that unblushing succession 
of detected incidents, is inimitable. Yet not Rudyard 
Kipling, nor‘ E. H. A.,’ nor Mrs. Steel, when describing Indian 
servants, are describing India. And people who learn of 
India from books alone should be on their guard against 
imagining the type to be national. 

Further, Rudyard Kipling writes charmingly, as we have 
said, of the life of the road, of policemen and manufactured 
evidence, of horse-dealers and Sikh soldiers. He knows, in 
fact, the India that England has made, as Mrs. Steele knows 
the Punjabi and his fields. 

But of the real India, the reserved India, the India behind 
closed doors, the mystic, subtle-minded, courteous, dignified, 
perhaps disdainful India—the India to whom a thousand 
years are as but a day—of this they know little or nothing, 
though both occasionally get a glimpse, an inspiration. They 
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try to describe the garments and houses and habits of this 
kind of Indian, and they go hopelessly wrong ; they try to 
follow the workings of the Indian mind, and they are guilty 
of gross (if unconscious) misrepresentation.. Mrs. Steel’s ladies 
are always letting their ‘ white veils fall in billowy curves, like 
a cloud, about their feet.’ Perhaps she does not realise that 
this would leave some of them in the nude. Her Purdahnishins 
think and say things behind their closed doors about which 
she blushes even to think. Why should the door be closed 
but for the contemplation or perpetration of atrocities, is her 
comment. Rudyard Kipling tries to describe an Indian 
palace—and it, may be, nay is, a good setting for intrigue ; but 
the very framework of his intrigue is mistaken. His English- 
man rides into a courtyard flanked by the women’s quarter. 
But the architecture of an Indian house separates completely 
the outside (the men’s quarter) from the inside (the women’s 
quarter). No stranger, least of all the stranger of another 
race, would be admitted into the women’s courtyard. The 
Rajah himself would not be sitting there. Rajahs go, with all 
ceremony, to visit their womenkind, who seldom see them in 
‘undress,’ listless and sodden. So the countless whisper- 
ings and rustlings behind green shutters, upon which hangs 
so much in the story, would be outside the experience of 
Tarwin Sahib. Sitabai would not hear his confabulations 
with her lord. Moreover, although this, I grant, is a little 
matter, Indian silks do not rustle. It is one proof of the 
fact that they have no admixture of cotton in their manu- 
facture. The ‘rustle’ is the property of the shoddy silk 
markets of the West, and is—Kipling forgets—the peculiar 
perquisite of the fiction of West-End drawing-rooms. Again, 
India is not peopled with swashbucklers who talk in the 
Commination Service, or with women who are unfaithful as 
a nation, and lure men to their misery. 

Beware of generalizing from either Kipling or Mrs. Steel 
about that complex part of the Empire which lies beyond the 
seas. Yet no man or woman can know everything of a con- 
tinent, especially when the type of human who dwells therein 
differs almost as the unit. And for their special province— 
Kipling for the road and the bazaar, Mrs. Steel for the 
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Punjab agriculturist—they are inimitable, incomparable, even 
to the very dialogue, which, in the main, is excellent. And 
here, as elsewhere, where Kipling is good he surpasses Mrs. 
Steel. She overloads her dialogue with quotations from 
proverbs; chiefest is he among those ‘who string pearls 
with their tongue.’ His creations at their best talk with 
the right restraint, the right interjection of a parable or 
proverb, with the proper accent, imagery, and gesture. 
Sometimes, indeed, the ‘boats of their souls’ behave as no 
boats would in any vernacular. But that this ‘Son of the 
Road’ may often again write of the road, and that Mrs. 
Steel may return to the early manner of the Punjab tales, is 
the prayer with which every reader, Eastern or Western, 
indiscriminate admirer, intelligent appreciator, or ruthless 
critic, every loyal member of the Empire, of Indian or 
English birth, who yearns that. the two races, linked in such 
strange destiny, may learn to know one another, must put 
down the books of these two chroniclers of the Indian Empire. 


ArT. VIIL—ENGLAND AND ROME IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


. The English Church from the Norman Conquest to the 
Accession of Edward I, By the Very Rev. the DEAN 
OF WINCHESTER. (London: Macmillan, 1901.) 

. The English Church from its Foundation to the Norman 
Conquest. By the Rev. W. Hunt. (London: 
Macmillan, 1899.) 

. Roman Canon Law in the Church of England. By F. W. 
MAITLAND. (London: Pitt Press, 1898.) 

. Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents. Edited by A. W. 
HADDAN and W. Stusps. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1869-78.) 

. Concilia Magne Britannia et Hibernie. By DAVID 
WILKINS. (London: 1737.) 


WE feel that there is a somewhat pathetic interest in the 
appearance of our notice of the valuable work which we have 
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placed at the head of our list. The death of the Dean of 
Winchester is a great loss both to the Church of England 
and to the cause of historical learning, and we can only 
express our regret that he has not been allowed to finish 
producing the series of books which he has so ably edited. 
His own contribution is a worthy addition to a valuable 
series. His reading in the original authorities for every part 
of his subject was considerable, and of those relating to the 
Anglo-Norman Church he had an exceptional knowledge. 
His impartiality is no less conspicuous than his learning. 
The thorniest question which his task involved was that of 
the relations between the Papacy and medieval England. 
He has handled this question more satisfactorily than any 
other historian within our recollection. He has no theory 
to defend, and he states the essential facts with a fulness 
and fairness which cannot be too much commended. 

To praise Professor Maitland’s essay would be super- 
fluous, if not impertinent. The criticism which it has pro- 
voked is based upon a misunderstanding of its object. It is 
entirely devoted to the examination of the legal relations 
between the English Church and the Papacy. The author’s 
object is to prove that the English canonists, from the 
thirteenth century onwards, regarded the Pope as the lawful 
superior of the English Church, endowed with an unlimited 
jurisdiction both of appeal and of first instance, and with an 
unlimited legislative power. In this object Professor Maitland 
has undoubtedly succeeded. He would be the first to protest 
against the assumption that his results are conclusive as to 
the general attitude of the English clergy towards the Pope. 
His results raise a presumption in favour of a certain view ; 
more than this they neither do nor pretend to do. 

Now it is the general attitude of the English clergy in 
which we are naturally most interested. We know that the 
theories of lawyers do not always square with the facts of 
life. Therefore no apology is needed for an attempt to 
supplement Professor Maitland’s inquiries by examining the 
facts of ecclesiastical life and the opinions of medizval 
English Churchmen who were not professional jurists. 
The companion manuals by Mr. Hunt and the Dean of 
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Winchester are, for this purpose, useful guides; but there is 
far more information to be obtained from the great collections 
of Haddan and Stubbs for the Anglo-Saxon, and of Wilkins 
for the post-Conquest period. From these collections our 
chief illustrations will be drawn. 

The history of our medieval Church cannot be understood 
at all unless we recognize that the spiritual authority of 
Rome was constantly exercised and willingly allowed. It 
would be absurd to handle the political history of medizval 
England otherwise than as a phase in the development of 
Western Christendom—not merely because the diplomacy 
of foreign Powers formed, even then, an important factor in 
most crises of our domestic politics, but also by reason of the 
facility with which new ideas, though unaided by the printing 
press, diffused themselves from one end to the other of the 
medizval world. But while political ideas were borrowed 
unconsciously, and one might almost say involuntarily, there 
was a more deliberate and eager plagiarism of those which 
affected religious dogma, discipline, and institutions. It was 
regarded as of vital import to our spiritual welfare that we 
should be, in all that concerned religion, of one mind with 
other National Churches, and not only conservative, but also 
progressive, in the same respects as they. If the Church of 
England differed at all from other Churches in its conception 
of the true nature of Catholic unity, it differed in being more 
timid. The English hierarchy, small in numbers and poor 
in men of talent as compared with those of Italy or France 
or Germany, was always afraid to take the lead in a new 
movement, although eager to embrace it when once it had 
been successful elsewhere. Thus Wyclif was denounced 
by his fellow-clergy as soon as they had grasped the drift 
of his teaching, and was forgotten in the land of his birth 
far more quickly than in Bohemia, where the influence 
of his personality had not been felt. Apart from Wyclif, 
those few religious leaders of whom our medieval Church 
can boast were either foreigners, like Anselm, or else, 
like Stephen Hardynge and Gilbert of Sempringham, they 
were inspired by foreign teaching andexample. The brightest 
pages in our early ecclesiastical history are those which tell 
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of intimate relations with the Continent ; while isolation, on 
the other hand, was always followed by a stagnancy of 
thought and a suspension of practical activity. This general 
law is illustrated with great clearness by the varying fortunes 
of the English Church before the Conquest. Of the Reformers 
who belong to that epoch Theodore was a foreigner, Dunstan 
was in close connexion with Flemish monasticism,’ Bede 
was cosmopolitan in his intellectual interests, and Alcuin 
received from the Frankish Church ideas at least as important 
as any which he brought into it. For two centuries before 
the year 1066 the conflict between reform and apathy was a 
conflict between the native and the foreigner. In the eyes 
of the impartial and judicious William of Malmesbury the 
Norman Conquest was more than justified by the salutary 
effect which it produced upon the English Church. In 
short, the demand for catholicity at any cost was based upon 
good reasons and justified by experience. 

Since, then, connexion with the Continent was vital to the 
welfare of English Christianity, it followed that the attitude 
of England towards the Roman See was one of submission 
whenever English policy was controlled by men who had the 
interests of the National Church at heart. Communion with 
Rome was universally regarded as the badge of catholicity 
and the passport to free intercourse with the other Churches 
of the West. For this reason it was difficult to resist the 
extremest claims of Rome. The benefits accruing from sub- 
mission were so great that the sacrifices which it entailed 
could not be closely scrutinized. Nor was submission in- 
variably regarded as in itself an evil. In some respects it 
seemed desirable that Rome should not only rule, but rule 
with a firm hand. All Christian men desired that the 
Apostolical tradition should be rigidly maintained ; and it 
was through Rome that the Prince of the Apostles delivered 
his message to the Churches. To consult Rome on all points 
of doubt and difficulty was a valued privilege. To obey 
Rome on those subjects of which she spoke with inspiration 
was the plain duty of the faithful. And this was the doctrine 
of the English Church even at a time when the unsettled state 

1 Round, Calendar of Documents, p. 500. 
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of Italy and Europe precluded regular communication with 
the Holy See. ‘If,’ wrote a West-Saxon Synod to a Celtic 
prince,' ‘if the keys of heaven were conferred by Christ on 
Peter, who that despises the chief statutes of his Church and 
its doctrinal mandates can hope to enter at the gate of the 
celestial paradise?’ The same belief was expressed by 
Archbishop Peckham in the golden period of the medieval 
Church. He said that to reject the Pope’s authority in matters 
of the faith was a heresy deserving of the severest censures.” 

When once the Pope had been recognized as the reposi- 
tory of the orthodox tradition, it was hard to avoid the 
conclusion that he had the right to exercise great influence 
upon the government of the National Churches. This was, in 
fact, allowed by the most outspoken critics of the Curia and 
of individual Popes. England produced a fair number of 
such critics, and some of these were very bold. But there is 
not one who ventured to deny that the Pope had claims upon 
the obedience of the English Church. They might allege that 
he had overstepped the limits of his just prerogative ; they 
never questioned that the prerogative itself was just and of 
considerable extent. 

Theodore is the first leader of an English opposition to 
the claims of Rome. That he resisted the pretension to an 
appellate jurisdiction is apparent even from the partial 
narrative of Wilfrid’s devoted servant and biographer. But 
it is equally apparent that Theodore repented on his death- 
bed, since on no other hypothesis can we account for his 
efforts to procure the restitution of Wilfrid to the See of 
York. Nor is there any doubt that Theodore’s successor 
admitted the jurisdiction which Theodore had for a moment, 
and in the heat of party strife, repudiated. And this admis- 
sion is the more remarkable because the claim of Rome was 
weak, and had been successfully resisted on two previous 
occasions—by the Church of Carthage in 426, and again by 
Hilary of Arles in 444. 

From Theodore we pass to Dunstan, who also made a 
stand against the Holy See on an occasion less famous than 

1H. & S. iii. 268. 2 Wilkins, ii. 51, 124. 

5 Eddius, § 52. 
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the case of Wilfrid, but no less important as a precedent. 
There was a certain English nobleman who, on being excom- 
municated by the Archbishop for an unlawful marriage, 
obtained a letter of intercession from the Pope. Dunstan 
refused to yield. He felt that he could not do so without 
condoning a grave breach of the moral law. But he an- 
nounced his resolution to the Pope’s envoy in language 
which disclosed his inward embarrassment and perturbation. 
‘You are to know,’ he said, ‘that not even by the fear of 
death am I to be moved from my obedience to my Lord.’! 
He admitted that the Pope had power to punish him for his 
recalcitrance, but he preferred to incur the worst penalties rather 
than commit a sin. It would be interesting to know whether 
Dunstan denied the power of the Pope to adjudicate upon 
breaches of the moral law, or whether he merely objected to 
this particular decision as unjust. The latter supposition is 
the more likely of the two. For about this time the power of 
the Pope to grant absolution for certain specified offences was 
recognized by the Churches both of England and of Wales. 
The laws of Ethelred affirm that ‘if a Mass priest become a 
man-slayer or commit any other grievous trespass he shall 
lose his orders and his country and go into exile so long as the 
Pope prescribes to him.’? In the Dimetian version of the 
laws of Howel the Good we are told that if a man condemned 
for treason repair to the Pope’s Court and return thence with 
a letter of absolution he is to have his patrimony.’ But 
whether Dunstan accepted or rejected these ideas of the 
Pope’s prerogative he held that the Pope had an arbitrary 
power of inflicting spiritual censures. It was hard to admit 
so much as this and at the same time to maintain an habitual 
attitude of independence. 

From Dunstan and Theodore we pass at once to those 
teachers of the thirteenth century who are commonly de- 
scribed as hostile to the Papacy. It is true that Alexander 
the Mason and Simon Langton and Grosseteste of Lincoln 
withstood the Pope’s commands. But their resistance was 
provoked by a new and startling development in the Roman 


1 Adelard in Memorials of St. mn p. 67. 
2? Laws of Ethelred, viii. § 26. 3H. & S. i. 279. 
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theory of the Papacy. No one of the three went to the same 
lengths as John. Yet even John admitted that the Pope 
was his sovereign lord in spiritual matters, and only denied 
the Pope’s right to interfere in temporal affairs! It was for 
preaching a doctrine of this kind that Alexander the Mason 
incurred the sentence of excommunication ; he fully acknow- 
ledged that the Pope’s power in things spiritual was derived 
from Christ.2 Of the same character was the protest against 
Papal taxation which, in the next reign, was signed by a 
number of English rectors. All Churches, they contend, are 
in the care of the Pope, but not in his dominion and owner- 
ship. He has power over the Churches, but not to tax them ; 
only the Universal Church can dothis.? This is the strongest 
protest on which the English clergy ventured in a century of 
protests. It is true that Grosseteste, their ordinary spokes- 
man, went further than this upon one memorable occasion, 
and incited the laity to resist the financial claims of Rome 
by force. But he did this in a moment of extreme exaspera- 
tion and in reference to claims which had been first advanced 
almost within living memory. It is worth while to notice 
how he usually speaks of Rome; according to modern 
ideas his conception of the Pope’s prerogative was extra- 
ordinarily high. When Henry III. rebuked him for collecting 
a Papal subsidy without the royal license, he told his 
Sovereign that he could not have done otherwise, since 
disobedience to the Pope was even as the sin of witchcraft 
and idolatry.» On another occasion he stated that all 
Bishops derived their power from the Pope, and stood to him 
in the relation of planets to the sun.® Again, he affirmed 
that the laws of Kings and Emperors must yield when they 
came into conflict with the Decretals of the Popes.’ Until 
the very close of his life he held that the Pope was account- 
able to none but God, and wielded an authority subject to no 
limitations but those which the moral law imposed.* Like 
Dunstan he believed in the duty of resisting an immoral 


1 Burton Annals, 1211. 

2 Matt. Paris, Chron. Maj. ii. 527. 3 Jd. iv. 39. 
4 Letters (Rolls ed.), p. 442. 5 Ib. p. 340. 
* Jb. p. 390. 7 Jb. p. 89. 8 Jb. p. 145. 
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order from the Pope. But, like Dunstan, he held that dis- 
obedience, however just, could be punished by spiritual 
censures which it was the duty of all Christians to respect. 
When such were the views held by men of exceptionally 
vigorous and independent minds, we need not be surprised 
at the emphasis with which the average spokesmen of the 
English Church affirmed the loftiest pretensions of the Papacy. 
The official lists of Lollard heresies supply us with instructive 
evidence as to the attitude adopted by English Councils in the 
late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. They thought it 
a heresy to believe that the Church could do without a Pope 
or Cardinals,' or that a Pope of evil life had no divine 
authority, or that the doctrinal pronouncements of Rome were 
only valid in so far as they could be deduced from the words 
of Scripture, or that a Decretal might be without binding 
force.2 The University of Oxford denounced the Lollards 
for denying that the Pope could tax the Church, or grant 
indulgences and absolutions, or summon English Bishops to 
appear before him, or punish them by sentences of excom- 
munication and imprisonment; and the opinions of the 
University passed without censure or criticism from the 
dignitaries whose subordination to the Pope it so emphati- 
cally affirmed.® 
It might, however, be maintained that the opinions of the 

fifteenth century are inconclusive evidence as to the attitude 
adopted by English Councils in an earlier and more spiritual 
period. This contention is entitled to a respectful hearing ; 
for the Lollards created a panic in the hierarchy, and there 
was a distinct tendency to brand as a heresy any negative 
opinion which emanated from a Lollard circle and seemed 
likely to encourage free inquiry. Especially was this the 
case when the doctrine in question touched, however lightly, 
upon the Pope’s prerogative. The authority of Rome was 
useful as a weapon to be used against those doctrines of the 
Lollards which threatened the endowments and privileges of 
the national clergy. Accordingly the Roman supremacy 

1 Wilkins, iii. 157. 

2 Jb. iii. 230, 317. Fasc. Zizan. p. 504. 

3 Wilkins, iii. 340. 
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was upheld from interested motives both by ecclesiastical 
politicians of the type of Arundel and Courtenay, and by that 
large majority of beneficed ecclesiastics who shrank from the 
risks and labour of a controversy. At that time it was the 
less dangerous to exalt the Pope in theory, because in 
practice his power of interfering with the English Church had 
been diminished very greatly by the schism. Therefore it 
may be the safer course to leave on one side the utterances 
of the fifteenth century and to look elsewhere for the abiding 
convictions of our medizval Church. 

The Councils of an earlier period are provokingly 
averse to statements of broad general principles ; and the 
evidence which they afford is chiefly negative. They fre- 
quently endorse the decrees of Rome and Roman Councils ; 
they repudiate none ; they neither assert nor imply that such 
decrees are without binding force, so far as England is con- 
cerned, until they have been ‘received’ by English Councils. 
It may be that the English clergy doubted their own com- 
petence to expound the constitution of the Universal Church. 
They may, on the other hand, have thought that the subject 
was too simple to require their explanations. But now and 
then their silence on this subject is broken by a phrase or 
passing observation which implies that their opinions were 
not very different from those of their successors in the 
fifteenth century. In the year 1072 a Council met at 
Winchester to adjudicate on the conflicting claims of Canter- 
bury and York. Its decrees are prefaced by a statement 
that it has met ‘ by the command of Pope Alexander.’! This 
is not the only case in which the Pope enjoined the meeting 
of an English Council. There is another in 1309, when 
Winchelsey was ordered to convene a Council for the re- 
formation of the English Church. He obeyed the order and 
acknowledged in his letter of summons that he had received 
it. ‘The Apostolic mandate,’ he wrote to his clergy, ‘ compels 
us to summon a Provincial Council.’? A third case, in 1361, 
proves that the Pope could not only order a Council and 
prescribe the subject of discussion, but could also indicate the 


1 Lanfranct Opera, i. 303 (ed. Giles). 
? Wilkins, ii. 311. 
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answer which he expected, with a reasonable assurance of 
being obeyed. In that year he demanded a subsidy. The 
resolution which Islip and his Suffragans drew up in answer 
runs as follows: ‘Desiring to forestall the censure of 
authority with due civility rather than to be ourselves 
forestalled, and to receive thanks for the voluntary offer of a 
smaller sum rather than to pay an excessive sum under 
compulsion and without thanks, we have decided’ to vote a 
subsidy at once.' Demands for money had not always been 
received in this submissive spirit. The first of the kind, in 
1184, elicited a protest from the Bishops. But even then 
they did not venture to return an absolute refusal. While 
maintaining that it would be a pernicious precedent if Papal 
tax collectors were allowed to visit England, they promised 
that if the King would help the Pope in his necessity the 
clergy would see to it that the King should be no loser by his 
liberality. 

There were some matters of considerable importance on 
which no English Council presumed to legislate without the 
Pope’s assent. When in 1108 it was resolved to create a new 
diocese of Ely, the decree was passed ‘saving the authority 
of the Apostolic,’ and was not put into effect until the Pope 
had signified approval.* Similarly in 1263 Urban IV. was 
asked to confirm certain new decrees relating to the liberties 
of the English Church. This, at the King’s request, he 
refused to do ; consequently Archbishop Peckham, a genera- 
tion later, was in doubt whether these decrees could be 
regarded as in force. If he had been certain that a formal 
appeal had been lodged by Henry III. and allowed by the 
Pope, then he would have treated the decrees as null and 
void. The facts, however, being uncertain, he regarded the 
decrees as in abeyance till Rome should pronounce upon 
them in due form.‘ It follows that, so faras Peckham knew, 
the Pope had power to overrule the highest legislative 
authority in the English Church. It would be surprising to 

1 Wilkins, iii. 47. 

2 Benedictus Abbas, i. 311 (ed. Stubbs). 


3 Eadmer, H. J. bk. iv. p. 195 (ed. Rule). 
4 Wilkins, i. 759; ii. 51. Maitland, C- Z. p. 36. 
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find that any of Peckham’s suffragans or of the inferior clergy 
dissented from this view. 

The evidence of conciliar proceedings is confirmed by that 
of the decrees passed in Diocesan Synods and by the Papal 
Petitions which Mr. Bliss has calendared. We may assume 
that Diocesan Synods were not in the habit of pronouncing 
upon controversial questions. Their proper function was to 
reiterate the commonplaces of Church law and doctrine for 
the benefit of the uneducated. Papal Petitions reveal the 
ordinary practice of ecclesiastical tribunals. They show what 
powers the Pope was expected by English canonists to 
exercise. Now the decrees of synods and the petitions of 
private litigants are agreed in crediting the Pope with a 
practically unlimited authority to dispense from spiritual 
penalties. We have already seen reason to believe that this 
power, or the germ of it, was recognised in England long 
before the Norman Conquest. That it was also recognised 
in the reign of Henry I. we know from the case of Matilda 
de Mowbray, who obtained a license from Rome to contract 
a second marriage during her first husband’s lifetime.' The 
dearth of documentary evidence prevents us from learning 
when it became a frequent practice to grant such dispensa- 
tions. We only know that in the period when the evidence 
becomes abundant they have already begun to play an im- 
portant part in mitigating the rigour of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. A Synod of the diocese of Exeter, held in the year 
1287, gives a formidable list of offences for which absolution 
can be obtained from the Pope alone.? The petitions of the 
fourteenth century are evidence that the Pope was constantly 
invited to exercise his power. 

Further light upon our problem is to be obtained by 
studying the attitude assumed by our medizval Primates in 
their dealings with the Papacy. For ecclesiastical purposes 
the Primate was the representative of the English Church, 
and he was therefore compelled to weigh his words. He was 
bound to defend the ancient liberties of England, and he had 
every motive to respect his obligation. If therefore we find 
an English Primate tendering professions of submission to 

1 Orderic Vitalis, p. 704. 2 Wilkins, ii, 166. 
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the See of Rome, we are not warranted in treating them as 
hollow and unmeaning courtesies. 

The caution is needed because, although such professions 
are numerous and ample, it still seems possible for a well- 
informed historian like the Dean of Winchester not only to 
speak of the ‘patriarchal’ position of our medizval Primates, 
but also to believe that the Archbishop of Canterbury was in 
a way regarded as the equal of the Pope. The one authority 
which can be cited to support this view is a casual remark in 
Eadmer’s ‘ Life of Anselm,’ to the effect that when Anselm 
visited Rome in the year 1098 he was introduced to the 
Roman clergy ‘ guast altertus orbis Papa.” But neither Anselm 
nor Eadmer claimed independence for the See of Canterbury. 
Although the authority of the English Primate extended far 
beyond the English kingdom—to Ireland, to Wales, to all the 


$ Northern Isles—still this authority was merely that of a 


Primate, and was derived from Rome. Of this truth the 
pallium was a standing proof. Without a pallium the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was, strictly speaking, no Archbishop ; 
till he had received this symbol of his office he could neither 
consecrate a Bishop, nor make a visitation, nor exercise 
appellate jurisdiction. Either before, or at the time of, re- 
ceiving it he made a profession of obedience in the following 
terms: ‘From this hour henceforward I will be faithful and 
obedient to St. Peter and to the Holy Roman Church, and 
to my lord Pope N. and his successors.’' To this general 
undertaking were appended others of a more specific kind, 
which varied in their nature from time to time. If, for 
example, the new Primate had been exempted by a special 
privilege from the duty of going to Rome in person for his 
pall, he took an oath that he would visit Rome within a given 
time to report upon the condition of his province. - Other 
promises were usually added: that he would visit Rome at 
stated periods unless specially excused ; that he would wait 
upon the Pope and attend at Papal Councils whenever his 
presence was required ; that he would receive, protect, and 
entertain the envoys of the Pope ; that he would not alienate 
the archiepiscopal estates without the Pope’s permission.’ 
1 Wilkins, ii. 199. 9 9, iti. 154. 
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These promises were no mere form. Lanfranc, who was 
anything but indifferent to the dignity of his position, calls 
himself the vassal and servant of the Pope.' Anselm said 
that if he failed to visit Rome within a reasonable time from 
his promotion, and could give no reasonable excuse for the 
default, he might justly be deposed ;? and Archbishop Reynolds, 
in the year 1327, acknowledged that he held his dignity by 
permission of the Pope.* Certainly the Pope was able to 
withhold the pallium from several Primates-designate. The 
case of John de Grey is not an isolated one. In 1231 no less 
than three candidates were successively presented for con- 
firmation to the Pope, and successively rejected. In the 
reign of Edward I. two Archbishops were nominated at Rome. 
In 1348 Clement VI. ‘ provided’ for the next ensuing vacancy.‘ 
The Pope had the power, if he had the courage, to thrust 
his own nominee upon the English Church. He could also 
remove a Primate, though he never actually ventured upon 
a sentence of deposition. Winchelsey was suspended for a 
time, and Arundel was translated to a titular archbishopric. 
In each case there was no better reason than that the Arch- 
bishop happened to be on bad terms with the King, and the 
King on good terms with the Pope. 

The practical consequences of the Archbishop’s depend- 
ence on the Pope were serious in more than one respect. 
From Lanfranc’s time it was the normal, though not the 
invariable, practice that the Primate should be made /egatus 
natus, and thus exempted from the interference of a resident 
envoy. But he was still liable to the visits of Legates armed 
with powers superior to his own, unless, like Anselm and 
Stephen Langton, he was protected against such intrusions 
by a special and personal privilege obtained from Rome. 
And from the middle of the twelfth century our Primates 
were exposed to a still more insidious and effectual form of 
control. It became the custom that in all important ecclesi- 
astical cases the defeated litigant should appeal to Rome, 
and a regular process was devised by which any suit might 

1 Lanfranci Opera, \. 45 (ed. Giles). 

2 Epistolae, bk. iii. xxiv (ed. Migne). 5 Wilkins, ii. 536. 

4 Jb. ii. 745. 
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be evoked to a Roman Court before it had passed through 
the Provincial Court of Canterbury. William of Drogheda, 
our earliest extant canonist, calls this process of impetratio 
the head and corner-stone of all litigation in the spiritual 
Courts.' It frequently happened that the Pope remitted 
English suits to be heard, in England, by native commis- 
sioners. In consequence the Primate sometimes found the 
decisions of his Provincial Court reversed by his own Suffra- 
gans or by clerks of even lower rank. Worse still, he might 
be put on his defence in sucha Court. It was a galling 
system ; but our Primates were so far from resisting it that 
they often used it for their own purposes, and brought all 
kinds of suits before the bar of Roman tribunals, It is 
enough to mention the secular dispute of York and Canter- 
bury, at every stage of which both parties are found appeal- 
ing to the Pope as to a superior who has an undoubted right 
to intervene. 

In the matter of jurisdiction the Pope was allowed to 
assume whatever powers he thought fit. Large powers of 
other kinds were voluntarily conceded to him. Lanfranc 
asked the Pope for leave to resign his See, and kept it when 
his request was answered in the negative. Nor would he 
allow the resignation of a Suffragan until Rome had been 
consulted.?, Anselm declined to translate a Bishop from one 
See to another on his own authority? Theobald asserted 
that he could not crown Stephen’s son Eustace because he 
had been forbidden by the Pope to do so. Winchelsey 
admitted that the Pope could exempt religious houses from 
the visitatorial authority of Canterbury.’ And although the 
power to visit the dioceses of his Suffragans was among the 
most valued privileges of a Metropolitan, most English Arch- 
bishops considered it advisable to obtain the leave of Rome 
before proceeding to exercise this right. 

There is, in short, an overwhelming mass of evidence to 


| Eng. Hist. Rev. xii. 651. 
* Lanfranci Opera, i. 20, 22. 

3 Epist. bk. iii. cxxvi. 

* Hen. Hunt. p. 284 (Rolls ed.). 
* Wilkins, ii. 276. oT. gan 
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prove that our Primates, from the Norman Conquest to the 
Reformation, regarded themselves as in a very real sense 
subordinate to Rome. There is less evidence for the 
period before the Conquest, although even for this period 
evidence exists in greater abundance than is generally sup- 
posed ; what evidence there is suffices, as we shall presently 
explain, to prove that the Pope was credited by the common 
consent of the Anglo-Saxon clergy with powers which were 
neither few nor unimportant. Particular claims of the Papacy 
were sometimes disputed on the ground that they were novel, 
both before and after the year 1066. But resistance, so far as 
it was effectual, came not from the English Church, but from 
the English Crown. No doubt the submissiveness of the 
English clergy was occasionally increased by considerations 
of expediency. On more than one occasion they found the 
Pope a useful ally in their contests with the King. But ex- 
perience showed that on the whole they lost far more than 
they gained by unlimited professions of obedience to a 
foreign Bishop. Such professions rarely baulked the King, and 
they furnished an irresistible opportunity to needy Popes. 
Our ecclesiastical leaders in the Middle Ages were usually 
men of affairs, and frequently statesmen of no mean capacity. 
They realised and they disliked the natural consequences of 
acknowledging the Pope’s authority. But to do so was a 
duty from which they saw no means of escape. 

There is, however, one omission in our chain of argument 
which has still to be made good. Nothing is more difficult 
than to find a conclusive test of the opinions held by a 
corporate body over a long period of time, particularly when 
we are dealing with a body which makes no claim to be 
infallible, and has therefore the opportunity of recanting ill- 
considered declarations. Almost any statement emanating 
from a body of this kind may be impugned, either on the 
ground that it is not the opinion of the great majority, or as 
expressing a temporary and accidental phase of thought. In 
the case of the English Church it might be argued that we 
ought to look for the general drift of its opinion, not in its 
legislation and public declarations, but in the line of policy 
which it actually adopted; and that we must watch the 
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policy, not so much of eminent ecclesiastics who were re- 
strained by timidity or prudence from giving full effect to 
their convictions, as of ecclesiastical parties which worked 
behind the scenes of politics and employed the secular power 
as the agent of their plans. In fact it is, according to this 
argument, the policy of the English Crown which must be 
studied. It is a subtle argument, and one which can only be 
tested by the examination of two separate problems, each 
obscure. We must inquire as to the view which our medieval 
sovereigns took of Papal authority in their most defiant 
moments ; and then we must determine the extent to which 
these views were endorsed by the clergy. Neither question 
can be exhaustively discussed within the limited space of a 
review, and we must content ourselves with merely indicat- 
ing what we conceive to be the answers warranted by the 
evidence. 

There is a tradition, consecrated by the authority of a 
Tudor Act of Parliament, that the English realm has always 
been an Empire, and as such has claimed complete indepen- 
dence of the Pope; that English Archbishops, whatever they 
might think themselves, were really Patriarchs, owning no 
superior but the King of England. This assertion, like the 
majority of polemical statements, is founded upon facts ; but 
the foundation has very little connexion with the edifice which 
sixteenth-century Reformers based upon it. The facts are 
as follows :—West-Saxon Sovereigns, when the greater part of 
England had been brought beneath their sway, began to use 
the titles of Basileus, Augustus, Imperator, and so forth: 
there is nothing to show that they attached any definite 
meaning to these titles. In Parker’s ‘ Antiquitates’ (an 
authority which, for our present purpose, must be viewed 
with suspicion) there is a copy of a letter to King Edgar 
from John XIII, in which, if the copy be a faithful one, the 
Pope applies the word imperium to England.' At the 
Council of Rockingham, Archbishop Anselm was taken to 
task by William of St. Calais because in opposing the 
ecclesiastical customs of the Conqueror he had affronted the 
imperial dignity of the English Crown. In the ‘ Leges Henrici 
1 Memorials of St. Dunstan, p. 364. 
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Primi’ that Sovereign is apostrophized as Caesar. The ‘ Leges 
Edwardi, a private compilation of the years 1130-1154, call 
the King Vicarius Summi Regis, and say that his especial 
function is to rule and defend the Church.’ A few less 
striking expressions, which might be taken to imply some 
sort of imperialist theory, are to be found in other medizval 
English texts. They culminate in the boast of Page, the 
chronicler of the siege of Rouen, that an English Sovereign 


ys Kyng excellent, 
And unto none othyr obedient, 
That levythe here in erthe beryghte, 
But only unto God almyght, 
With yn hys owne Emperoure. 


Page was an orthodox Londoner, living in the reign of a 
King who certainly did not regard his kingdom as indepen- 
dent, for all purposes, of Rome; and Page cannot be taken 
to have paid Henry V. the bad compliment of crediting him 
with pretensions which, in the fifteenth century at all events, 
amounted to a heresy. Had he been speaking as a lawyer 
he would have said that the King of England owned no 
superior in temporal matters, and this is all that most of the 
supposed claims of imperial power assert. If John XIII. 
really called England an zmperium—and it is, to say the 
least, unlikely that he did so—he meant no more than Page, 
and probably much less. The ruler of several peoples might 
be called in ordinary language an Emperor, to distinguish 
him from the ruler of a single nation. The history of 
Edgar’s reign, and particularly the circumstances of his 
coronation, prove that neither he nor the Popes of his day 
considered that England lay outside the sphere of Papal 
authority. Still less was this the opinion of the Conqueror. 
The ‘imperial’ dignity which his customs were intended to 
maintain did not prevent him from acknowledging that as 
the heir of Anglo-Saxon Kings he had obligations to fulfil to 
Gregory VII., nor from tolerating and indeed inviting the 
interference of Papal Legates in the affairs of the English 


1 Leges Henrici, Preface. Leges Edwardi, §17. William of St. 
Calais in Eadmer, #. NV. bk. i. p. 60. 
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Church. He declined to do homage for his temporal posses- 
sions, but he asked and obtained a Papal confirmation of the 
privileges which his English predecessors had enjoyed in 
spiritual matters.' He therefore acknowledged that England 
was, from the ecclesiastical point of view, dependent upon 
Rome, and Gregory VII. was on the whole contented. The 
Pope wrote to a third person that King William, although he 
did not bear himself in every matter so religiously as could be 
wished, was nevertheless deserving of more esteem than other 
princes.” 

It remains to consider the policy of William’s sons. They 
were both affected by the theories of political sovereignty 
which imperialist writers broached in the heat of the War of 
Investitures. Both Rufus and Henry I. had supporters who 
would have liked them to claim in England the powers which 
the Emperor claimed in Germany and Italy. Of these 
English imperialists some at least were ecclesiastics; and 
although Rufus could find among the Bishops no more 
respectable advocate than the notorious William of St. 
Calais, his brother Henry was more fortunate. In the con- 
flict between Henry and Anselm most of the Bishops sided 
with the King. They repented, it is true, and humbled 
themselves in a letter to Anselm, which is still extant. But 
after Anselm’s death they took heart of grace and supported 
the King in a second and more protracted though less noisy 
conflict with the Pope. Here, then, in the period between the 
death of William I. and the accession of Stephen we seem 
to discover some confirmation of the theory which we are 
examining. 

But neither Rufus nor Henry had serious designs of 
eliminating the Pope from the government of the English 
Church. Eadmer holds that this was the ultimate object 
which Rufus had in view. But the right which Rufus 
actually claimed was merely that of deciding, in the case of 
schism, which Pope should be recognized in England. And 
in the Investitures controversy there was, so far as England 
was concerned, no design of preventing the English clergy 
from tendering professions of canonical obedience to the 


1 Orderic, 548 D. ' % Jaffé, Mon. Greg. p. 478. 
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Pope. The Norman Kings had discovered that the customs 
of the Conqueror sufficed to make the Pope’s authority in- 
nocuous to the royal prerogative. To maintain the customs 
was all that they desired. They did not call into question 
the spiritual authority of the Pope.' Their intention was 
rather to exploit it for theirown advantage. Henry I., while 
making fairer pretences than his predecessor, pursued a 
policy at once more ambitious and more systematic. But 
the utmost which he claimed was the right of inhibiting 
appeals to Rome ; and he objected to appeals on the ground 
that they were ‘superfluous inventions. They were, in fact, 
contrary to the customs of the Conqueror, which the Pope 
himself had sanctioned. In his letters to the Pope, Henry I. 
abstains from suggesting that the English State and Church 
are independent. He is content to argue that he and his 
subjects, though dependents, are dependents who enjoy 
exceptional immunities in virtue of a formal grant.2 Some 
among his supporters may have fancied that these immuni- 
ties, if carefully defended, might result in a virtual severance 
from Rome. But this was not the ideal which the ecclesi- 
astics of his party cherished. The author of the ‘ Quadri- 
partitus’ and the ‘ Leges Henrici’ may indeed be cited as an 
instance of a clerk, English in sympathies if not in birth, who 
advocated an ‘imperial’ policy. But even he believes that 
the King has gone too far in the matter of Investitures.? He 
allows the Pope a jurisdiction over the graver moral offences 
of the English clergy ; he quotes the Decretals as if they 
settle the legal status of his order.‘ And it is a significant 
fact that in writing of Archbishop Gerhard, his own especial 
patron, he studiously ignores the part which that Prelate had 
played in the dispute about Investitures. Obviously, this 
writer felt that it was discreditable to have been on the side 
opposed to Anselm. 

In fact, an imperialist theory could hardly be convincing 
to men imbued with the central ideas of the Middle Ages. 
Papal pretensions did in part originate from the official 

1 See the letter of Henry I. in Quadripartitus, ii. § 5. 


2 See his letters in Eadmer, 1. XN. bk. v. 
3 Quadrip. p. 53. * Leges Henrici, cap. v. 
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position of the Pope as a Patriarch in the Roman Empire. 
But after the withdrawal of the Empire from the West they 
were rarely defended on this ground. It was as a Patriarch 
of ‘the suburbicarian cities’ that the Pope began, for example, 
to confirm Bishops-elect and to invest Metropolitans with 
administrative powers. But already in the fifth century these 
and similar powers were being exercised beyond the limits of 
the Roman patriarchate ; they were defended and admitted 
as the prerogatives, not of a Patriarchal but of an Apostolic 
See. Rome scorned to depend upon the sanctions of the 
secular power for her authority ; and respect for the Empire 
had very little to do with the deference which the Roman 
See received from other Churches. It is true that certain 
claims were made on the strength of Constantine’s Dona- 
tion; but, as Déllinger has shown,' this notorious forgery 
was originally designed to serve the Italian policy of the 
Popes, was allowed to lie forgotten from the ninth to the 
eleventh century, and even then was only brought in as an 
after-thought to support the temporal ambitions of Gregory 
VII. and Innocent III. As against a claim to temporal 
dominion it might be a sound defence to prove that the 
Kings of England were Cesars and Augusti. Asagainst the 
more formidable spiritual claims such a defence was absolutely 
worthless so long as Rome could show that she was the only 
Apostolic See in all the West, and the tremendous sentence 
‘Tu es Petrus’ was accepted in its traditional significance. 
This Henry I. realized towards the end of his life, and on 
one most important question of ecclesiastical administration 
he paid a grudging homage to the rulings of the Curia. At 
the command of Gelasius II. he abandoned the attempt to 
exact from York a profession of obedience to Canterbury, 
and retracted the sentence of exile which he had passed upon 
Archbishop Thurstan.? The humiliation of his grandfather 
produced its effect on the policy of Henry II. Nothing is 
so remarkable in the Becket controversy as the agitation 
shown by the King whenever it seemed likely that the Pope 
would commit himself to an unreserved support of Becket. 


1 Dillinger, Papstfabeln, p. 117 (Eng. trans.). 
* See Eadmer, H. N. bk. vi. p. 291. 
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Becket, while unaided by Rome, might launch what censures 
he pleased. It was not until Alexander threatened to confirm 
them that Henry was induced to negotiate. The Pope 
appeased, the struggle began afresh. When at length the 
patience of the Pope could no longer be presumed upon, 
Henry saw no alternative but to make peace with the Arch- 
bishop on any terms which Becket would accept. 

But, it may be asked, did not Henry revive the customs 
of the Conqueror without the Pope’s consent? This is true ; 
but it is precisely in his attitude towards the customs that 
he showed how completely he had learned the lesson which 
the defeat of Henry I. conveyed. As soon as he discovered 
that Rome regarded the Constitutions of Clarendon with an 
unfriendly eye Henry offered to abandon the clause inhibiting 
appeals to Rome. It is well known that he himself appealed 
against Becket at an early period in the great controversy. 
On this account he has been taxed with inconsistency. But 
was he really inconsistent? A /riori it is unlikely that he 
intended to go to the same lengths as his grandfather. A 
practice which had been allowed to grow unchecked for thirty 
years, and which even before then had defied the efforts of a 
powerful ruler to repress it, could hardly be abolished root 
and branch. Both Henry II. and his Bishops deprecated the 
idea that this had been the object of the obnoxious Constitu- 
tion. The King, we are told, wished to save poor clerks from 
being harassed and impoverished by frivolous appeals, and 
to prevent appeals which touched his temporal prerogative.' 
Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that this explanation 
was untrue. It is then remarkable that the King did not 
venture to avow his original design, and we can only explain 
his dissimulation by supposing that frankness would have 
been fatal to his cause. He must have felt that he could 
not count on the allegiance of his subjects if he denied the 
jurisdiction of the Pope. In fact, it was already doubtful 
whether any Papal claim which was not obviously and 
wholly of a temporal kind could be successfully resisted. 
The arbitrary power to bind and loose had long since been 


1 Robertson, Materials, vi.'79, 272. 
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admitted, and in this power all others were implied which the 
Pope might choose to claim in virtue of his spiritual office. 
The ambitions of the Papacy developed by degrees, From 
the sixth to the end of the tenth century there was profound 
inertia at Rome. The Popes were, for the most part, content 
to claim such powers as they found to be lucrative. Other- 
wise their interference with the National Churches was in- 
frequent, and confined to those occasions when they were 
tempted by an express invitation or by the prospect of some 
immediate political advantage. Hence their neglect of the 
English Church in the Heptarchic and West-Saxon periods. 
But the theory of their prerogative had developed to a con- 
siderable degree before the time of Gregory the Great and 
Augustine, and this theory was the more readily acknow- 
ledged by the English because custom enjoined that Mission 
Churches should render obedience to the Patriarchs by whose 
efforts they were founded. Norman ecclesiastics imported 
into England a livelier respect for the authority of Rome. 
But they preached the doctrine of submission to a willing 
audience. The first effect of the Conquest upon our relations 
with the Papacy was no more than this, that powers hitherto 
asserted at long intervals of time were now called into daily 
operation. There was a change in practice, but no change in 
theory. Before the Conquest it was understood that the 
right of an English Metropolitan to consecrate and supervise 
his Suffragans depended on the pallium which he received 
from Rome.' It was also understood that a Bishop might 
appeal to the Pope against the sentence of his Metropolitan ; 
for Archbishop Brihtwald conceded the principle which 
Theodore had disputed. The Pope, acting in person or 
through representatives, could adjudicate upon the validity 
of an episcopal election.2 The Pope could require a National 
Council to attest its orthodoxy by the subscription of decrees 
prepared at Rome.*? He could also order the English Church, 
on pain of grievous censures, to amend its moral discipline 
and pass measures of reform ; and his orders were respect- 


S. iii. 29, 72, &c. Memorials of St. Dunstan, p. 38. 
C. (Laud.), 1047, 1051. ; 3H. & S. iii. 131, 140. 
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fully received and executed. He was the acknowledged 
patron of religious houses ; the property of the regular clergy 
was under his protection ; his right to exercise this protection 
was recognized by Councils, Kings, and Archbishops. He 
settled the relations of the Primate to the other Bishops ; 
without his leave no change could be made in the number or 
the site of English Sees.? He could send Legates to hold 
Councils; he could summon English representatives to 
attend his Councils.’ It is true that the known precedents 
for some of these powers belong to the period immediately 
before the Norman Conquest. Edward the Confessor was 
more careful than his predecessor of his obligations towards 
Rome. But in the authorities for his reign, and they are 
querulous enough, there is no hint that his submission to 
Rome was imposing new or unwelcome burdens on the 
English Church. The burden of proof lies on those who 
would maintain that he began the subversion of recognized 
and ancient liberties. 

In and after the reign of Henry I. the influence of Rome 
upon England increased as the Papacy gathered moral force 
from the reforming activity of Gregory VII. and his successor. 
The first change was the development of Rome’s jurisdiction 
in cases of appeal other than those brought by a Bishop 
against his Metropolitan. Then began the period when 
jurisdiction was steadily usurped in cases of first instance—a 
period of which the commencement may be placed about the 
year 1135. Towards the close of the twelfth century began 
the first requests for pecuniary assistance; and towards the 
year 1240, when the policy of Innocent III. began to reap 
its fruit of obedience and rebellion, requests were converted 
into imperative demands. Last of all, and closing the period 
of new claims upon the obedience of the Church, came the 
Bull Clericis Laicos, which was intended to secure for Rome 
the exclusive right of taxing the endowments of the Churches. 
At several stages in the course of Papal encroachment there 
had been ecclesiastical protests against new pretensions. But, 
as we have seen, these protests were faint-hearted and 

1H. & S. iii. 362. 2 Jb. iii, 126, 131-5, 522, 536. 
3 Jb, iii. 140-3. A.-S. C. (Laud.), 1047. 
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unsuccessful. Their failure was regarded as a proof of the 
unsoundness of the theories which they involved ; and whena 
claim had once been admitted the usage of a few generations 
was enough to make submission to it an article of faith. In 
the times of Arundel and Courtenay it was heresy to repeat 
the arguments of Bishop Grosseteste and the Berkshire 
rectors against the Pope’s prerogative of taxation. Nor was 
the promptness with which the English Church surrendered 
due to a cowardly indolence. The only valid grounds of pro- 
test had been surrendered long before the Norman Conquest, 
and in fact simultaneously with the beginnings of the English 
Church. 

There was only one way of resisting him who held the 
power of the keys. It was the way adopted by Edward III. 
when he wrote to the Pope concerning an obnoxious claim : 
‘Although the Apostolic See has plenitude of power con- 
ferred on it by God, it has not been accustomed to take 
away the right and the jurisdiction of inferior Prelates.’ ! 
What form of protest could be less effectual? When it failed, 
as it invariably did fail, there was no remedy of a constitutional 
kind. The State might intervene with the strong arm to 
defend a Church which dared not defend itself; and, for- 
tunately for England, the State did this on several occasions. 
But it was not even permissible for the Church to express 
gratitude to the rescuer. The correct attitude for an orthodox 
member of the English hierarchy was to submit, so far as the 
State would allow him, and to console himself with the 
reflection, quaintly put by John of Aytoun, that ‘albeit the 
Pope while on earth can turn things topsy-turvy, if he errs 
his judgment will be the more terrible.’ ? 

The breach with Rome entailed therefore a violent breach 
with old habits and old rules of conduct. The Church escaped 
from a tyranny, but from a tyranny in which she had to 
the last believed. It was necessary in consequence of the 
Reformation to remodel our ecclesiastical institutions. But 
this revolution was trifling as compared with the revolution 
in religious ideas and modes of thought. The elimination of 
Papal authority meant the introduction of a theory of the 


1 Wilkins, ii. 584. -? Maitland, C. Z. p. 13. 
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Catholic Church which might be patriotic, but never had been 
Anglican. It meant that a higher and more spiritual concep- 
tion of the religious life found its way into the ordinary 
teaching of the Church. It meant that Christianity was no 
longer to be divorced from thought and argument in the 
minds of ordinary laymen. It meant that a heavier burden 
of responsibility was thrown upon the conscience of the 
individual. It meant that the Church had come to think 
more highly of the individual’s spiritual potentialities. These 
facts being considered, it is evidently a mistake to speak of 
the Reformation as a mere episode in the history of the Eng- 
lish Church. No one who has weighed the evidence im- 
partially can deny that the English Church in the Middle 
Ages habitually misread the facts of Church history, and was 
thus led-into a narrow, mistaken, and pernicious conception of 
Catholicity, from which the critical spirit of the sixteenth 
century converted her. In meeting Roman theories much 
may be done by historical research, but the proper field of 
inquiry for this purpose lies in the first six centuries of the 
Christian era. For it was then that the foundations of the 
Papal theory were established, and the ground which the 
Papacy had won before the time of Gregory the Great was 
never called in question by any National Church before the 
Reformation. This, we venture to think, is the view taken 
by all the great historical apologists for the Anglican 
position. They have recognised the futility of appealing 
to the opinion of the medizval Church, and we shall be well 
advised to follow their example. 
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ArT. VIIIL—THE EARLIEST VERSIONS OF THE 
GOSPELS IN SYRIAC. 


1, Tetraevangelium Sanctum juxta simplicem Syrorum ver- 
sionem ad fidem codicum, Massorae, editionum denuo 
recognitum. Lectionum supellectilem quam conquisiverat 
PHILIPPUS EDWARDUS PUSEY, A.M., olim ex Aede 
Christi, auxit, digessit, edidit GEORGIUS HENRICUS 
GwILLIiAM, S.T.B., Collegii Hertfordiensis Socius. Acce- 
dunt Capitulorum notatio, concordiarum tabulae, trans- 
latio Latina, annotationes. (Oxonii: e typographeo 
Clarendoniano, MDCCCCL.) 

2, Texts and Studies, Vol. VII. No. 2. St. Ephraim’s 
Quotations from the Gospel. Collected and arranged by 
F. CRAWFORD BURKITT, M.A. (Cambridge: at the 
University Press, 1901.) 

3. Die altsyrische Evangelieniibersetzung und Tatians Diates- 
saron, besonders in threm gegenseitigen Verhéltniss. 
Untersucht von ARTHUR HJELT. Leipzig, 1901.) 

4. The same published in Forschungen zur Geschichte des 
neutestamentlichen Kanons und der althirchlichen Litera- 
tur. Herausgegeben von THEODOR ZAHN. Teil VII. 
Heft I. (Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung Nachf. [Georg Bohme], 1903.) 

5. Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica. Essays chiefly in Biblical 
and Patristic Criticism by Members of the University of 
Oxford. Vol. V., Part III.: Place of the Peshitto Version 
in the Apparatus Criticus of the New Testament. By 
G. H. GwWILLIAM. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 

1903.) 


WHATEVER view may be taken of the origin and date of the 
Peshitta version of the New Testament, the value and 
importance of Mr. Gwilliam’s revised edition of the Syriac 
Gospels will be at once recognized, not only by the student 
of Syriac literature, but also by all those who are interested in 
the textual criticism of the New Testament. A glance at the 
long and interesting history of the printed editions of the 
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Acts viii. 37, Xv. 34, xxviii. 29, though Tremellius adds these 

latter (with the exception of Acts viii. 37) in the margin. 
Hutter, however, in his edition (1599-1600) boldly inserted 
the single passages, as well as the spurious Epistle to the 
Laodiceans, in the text. In the Paris Polyglott (1645) 
Gabriel Sionita went even further, and interpolated the 
Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse, though they formed 
no part of the original Peshitta, while Walton (1654-71), 
whose Syriac text is practically a reproduction of Sionita’s 
edition, also added the Pericope Adulterae. Finally, Gutbier 
(1664), who incorporated all the above additions, introduced 
also 1 John v. 7, 8, into the text. The last of this series is 
the well-known edition of Leusden and Schaaf (1709), to 
which is appended a collation of the various readings con- 
tained in the previous editions. But if these editions of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries possess but little critical 
value, the more modern editions, from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century onwards, can scarcely lay claim to more 
authority. For the edition which he prepared for the British 
and Foreign Bible Society (1816), Dr. Lee made use of three 
fresh manuscripts, in addition to the material that already 
existed, but from the critical standpoint his work marks but 
little advance on that of his predecessors ; it is unaccom- 
panied by any afparatus criticus, and the reader therefore is 
unable to test the authority for or against any particular 
reading. The same judgment must be passed on the edition 
of Greenfield, published by Bagster (1828), which was 
modelled on Widmanstadt’s text, the edition printed for the 
Nestorian Christians (1829), and the two American editions 
of Urmi (1846; reprinted at New York, 1874) and New 
York (1886). 

But the need for a more critical edition of the Peshitta 
did not arise solely from the unsatisfactory nature of the 
existing editions. For, especially during the last century, a 
vast amount of fresh material had become accessible by the 
discovery and acquisition of new manuscripts, such as those 
of the famous Tattam collection, and it was recognized that a 
thorough collation of these manuscripts must be undertaken 
before the text of the Peshitta could be finally established. 
VOL. LVI.—NO. CXI. L 
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This work was begun as early as 1872 by the late Philip 
Pusey, who collated twelve manuscripts of the Gospels, and 
was continued after his death by the present editor. The 
labour of collating a large number of manuscripts has neces- 
sarily been a lengthy one, but the result, as seen in the 
present edition of the Gospels, more than compensates for 
the tardiness of its appearance. 

Mr. Gwilliam’s text is based on the evidence of no less 
than forty-two manuscripts : 


‘ They range from copies of the fifth century, which would seem to 
represent the Gospels of the undivided Syriac Church, to such a 
distinctly Jacobite copy as Lord Crawford’s manuscript, written in 
Tur’abdin, in the twelfth century. They include the Nestorian MS. 
in the British Museum, dated a.p. 600, and the Nestorian Massora.’ 


An examination of the apparatus criticus, which is remarkably 
full and complete, attests the accuracy and care with which 
the editor has carried out his labours. Moreover, the sense 
of completeness conveyed by the critical notes is not confined 
to that portion of the work. An important feature of the 
text itself is the use that has been made, for the first time, of 
a number of manuscripts containing the Syriac Massora 
(formerly regarded as a separate version, and called the 
Karkaphensian Syriac). The earliest of these manuscripts, 
Cod. Add. 12138, containing the Nestorian tradition, is dated 
899 A.D., while the representatives of the Jacobite school are 
somewhat later ; hence they do not possess much value for 
textual purposes. Their importance consists rather in the 
fact that they have preserved what is clearly a very old 
tradition as to ‘the orthography and pronunciation of the 
more important or difficult words of the Syriac vernacular 
Bible, and the accentuation and interpunction of the text.’ 
Lastly, no small service has been rendered to the student of 
Syriac by the regular insertion of the diacritical points 
Rukkakha and Qu8Saye, in order to indicate the correct pro- 
nunciation of the Begad kephath \etters. 

It is perhaps at first sight not a little surprising to find 
that the text, which has been so carefully edited by Mr. 
Gwilliam on the highest manuscript authority, when com- 
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pared with that of the editzo princeps presents practically 
no variations. In all essential points the two are almost 
identical, thus furnishing striking testimony to the fidelity 
with which the text of the Peshitta has been preserved from 
the fifth century onwards. The negative character of this 
result, however, in no way detracts from the value of the 
present edition, since we now possess, at least for the Four 
Gospels, a critical text of the Peshitta in which we can place 
the fullest confidence. We can only hope that the interest 
which has been shown in the present work will encourage 
Mr. Gwilliam to extend his labours still further, so as to 
include the rest of the Peshitta New Testament. 

After this brief notice of the above-mentioned work we 
naturally turn to the wider question which it inevitably 
raises, viz.: Does the Peshitta represent the earliest form in 
which the Gospels were translated into Syriac, or is it a later 
revision ? 

The early history of Christianity in Syria is unfortu- 
nately so wrapped in legendary obscurity that, beyond a few 
scattered historical notices which clearly attest the existence 
of a Christian community in and around Edessa in the 
second century A.D., we possess but little information of either 
its origin or development. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that no trustworthy record has been preserved of the form 
in which the Gospels were first made accessible to the Syrian 
Christians in their own language. We know, it is true, 
that Tatian compiled his Déatessaron, or harmony of the four 
Gospels, soon after his return to Mesopotamia from Rome 
in 172 or 173 A.D.,and most scholars are agreed that this 
work was composed in Syriac; but it is antecedently im- 
probable that the Gospels should have been first made known 
to the Syrians in this form, and such evidence as we are 
able to command seems to point unmistakably to the exist- 
ence of an earlier translation on which Tatian’s work was 
based. This evidence, however, is necessarily internal, for 
apart from the information supplied to us concerning the 
Diatessaron, we possess no definite or authoritative statement 
as to the translation of the Gospels into Syriac before the 


fifth century, nor can any of the manuscripts of the diffe- 
L2 
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rent versions which might claim to represent the original 
translation be assigned to an earlier date. But though the 
manuscripts which have come down to us are comparatively 
late, it by no means follows that the version which they 
represent belongs to the same date. It remains therefore to 
examine the text of each of the rival versions in turn, and to 
determine, mainly on internal evidence, the relative merits 
of their claims to represent the earliest translation of the 
Gospels into Syriac. 

The documents we have to study are (1) the Peshitta, 
or authorized Syriac version ; (2) Tatian’s Diatessaron ; (3) 
The Curetonian Manuscript ; (4) The Sinai Palimpsest. 

The Peshitta (or stmp/e) version has long been considered 
to represent the original form of the Syriac New Testament, 
and until quite recently the balance of external evidence has 
decidedly favoured that view. For, as we have seen above, 
manuscripts of this version, of varying ages from the fifth 
century onwards, exist in large numbers, and these all agree 
in exhibiting with remarkable fidelity what is essentially the 
same text. Further, the assertion that the New Testament 
quotations in the works of Aphraates and Ephraim Syrus 
were taken from this version has hitherto been accepted 
without dispute, thus bringing down the evidence in its favour 
to the fourth century A.D. Beyond this period no evidence 
could be adduced; but, in the absence of any conflicting 
testimony, and on the analogy of the known history of the 
version, it was held that in all probability the same text was 
current in the second century. But the question of the date 
of a New Testament version cannot be settled, as it were, on 
its own merits. We can only regard it as belonging to a 
large and highly complicated piece of machinery, in which 
the various parts are so intimately connected that the dis- 
placement of any one part must seriously affect the har- 
monious working of the whole. This interdependence of the 
several parts has its advantages as well as its disadvantages ; 
for if, on the one hand, the machine only runs smoothly when 
each part has been properly adjusted, yet on the other hand, 
when once the construction of the whole has been rightly 
conceived, the true position of each part can and must be 
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determined by its relation to the others. Further, the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining the position of the individual part 
naturally becomes less and less at each stage of the con- 
struction. In the case in point the external evidence appears 
to assign the Peshitta version to a certain position in the vast 
machinery by which the textual criticism of the New Testa- 
ment s controlled. But this position is not only inconsistent 
with that occupied by similar parts, such as the Latin and 
Egyptian versions, but throws the whole machinery out of 
gear. It is obvious therefore, unless the whole machinery 
has been constructed on wrong principles, that the position 
assigned to the Peshitta by the external evidence cannot be 
the right one, and that its true position must be determined 
by the only other means at our disposal, viz. the analogy of 
the other ancient versions, and by the evidence supplied by 
its text. That the Peshitta, or rather the underlying Greek 
text, cannot date from the second century, was perceived as 
long ago as the beginning of the last century by Griesbach 
and Hug, who pointed out that it must be a revision of an 
older version made in conformity with later Greek manu- 
scripts. In view of Mr. Burkitt’s theory of the date of this 
revision (to which we shall return later), it is noticeable that 
Griesbach assigned it to the beginning of the fifth century. 
The same view of the origin of the Peshitta—though he 
placed the revision considerably earlier (250-350 A.D.)—was 
maintained by Dr. Hort, and is now accepted by the majority 
of New Testament critics. As Dr. Hort has shown, the 
Peshitta closely resembles the Latin ‘ Vulgate, and clearly 
presupposes an old Syriac version. The correctness of this 
conclusion from the evidence afforded by comparative cri- 
ticism was partly supported by the existence of Cureton’s 
manuscript of the Gospels (published 1858). This manuscript 
seems undoubtedly to exhibit, though in a corrupt form, an 
older and more original version of the Syriac than the 
Peshitta, and was accordingly accepted by Dr. Hort as be- 
longing to the old Syriac version. 

This theory, however, was not allowed to pass un- 
challenged by the representatives of the conservative school 
of New Testament critics, whose view, indeed, of the history 
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of the Greek text depends very largely on the supposed 
antiquity of the Syriac (Peshitta) version. They objected to 
the analogy of the ‘Old Latin’ and Vulgate on the following 
grounds : 


‘(1) There was a definite recorded revision of the Latin texts, 
but none of the Syriac. If there had been, it must have left a trace 
in history. (2) There was an “infinita varietas” of discordant 
Latin texts, but only one Syriac, so far as is known. (3) Badness in 
Latin texts is just what we should expect amongst people who were 
poor Greek scholars, and lived at a distance. The Syrians, on the 
contrary, were close to Judea, and Greek had been known among 
them for centuries. It was not likely that within reach of the 
Apostles, and almost within their lifetime, a version should be made 
so bad as to require to be thrown off afterwards.’ ! 


Anticipating by a little our results, we may reply to these 
objections as follows: (1) There is a record of a revision of 
the Syriac New Testament made by Rabbula, bishop of 
Edessa (411-435 A.D.), at the beginning of the fifth century. 
(2) Since the above statement was written, a second manu- 
script of the same type as the Curetonian has been brought 
to light, viz. the Sinai Palimpsest. (3) The description of 
the Curetonian text as ‘bad’ hardly represents the actual 
state of the case. The need for revision arose rather from 
the desire to bring the Syriac version into closer conformity 
with the later type of Greek text then current. Moreover, 
Mr. Burkitt (in the essay cited above) has now succeeded in 
showing that there is no proof of the use of the Peshitta by 
Ephraim Syrus in the fourth century, while the differences 
between his quotations and the text contained by the Cure- 
tonian manuscript and the Sinai Palimpsest suggest that the 
source from which he quoted was not the Old Syriac, but the 
Diatessaron (hence the singular ‘ Gospel’). There is therefore 
no reason why we should not accept Mr. Burkitt’s further 
identification of the Peshitta with that revised edition of the 
New Testament which was produced under Rabbula soon 
after 411 A.D. The results which he has obtained from an 
examination of St. Ephraim’s quotations from the Gospel are 


1 Miller’s Scrivener, 1894, ii. 24, note. 
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of course entirely opposed to those of Mr. F. H. Woods.' 
The latter concludes that ‘Ephraim in the main used the 
Peshitto text, and also that there are ‘ very few variants from 
the Peshitto according with what appears to be the text of 
the Diatessaron.’ 

The explanation of this remarkable divergence of opinion 
is to be found in the entirely uncritical character of the 
Roman edition of St. Ephraim’s works, on which Mr. Woods 
relied both for the text of St. Ephraim and for the genuine- 
ness of the writings ascribed to him. How misplaced this 
confidence was has been clearly shown by Mr. Burkitt, who 
rightly condemns the Roman edition, not only on the score 
of the sources from which it has been compiled, but also 
because of the manner in which these have been arranged ; a 
worse feature still lies in the arbitrary changes that have been 
introduced into the text. Fortunately Mr. Burkitt has been 
able to ascertain the real authorship of many of the homilies 
there given by the aid of earlier manuscripts in the British 
Museum. These clearly attest the remarkable fact that 
many of the works ascribed to St. Ephraim are wrongly 
assigned to that author, and in reality belong to later writers, 
such as Isaac of Antioch (middle of the fifth century), and 
Jacob of Serug (451-521 A.D.); in other cases the internal 
evidence is sufficient to disprove the authorship of Ephraim. 
To quote Mr. Burkitt, ‘the passages from the Roman edition, 
which have been brought forward to prove St. Ephraim’s use 
of the Peshitta, are nearly all taken from the Severus Catena, 
or from the Homilies preserved in Cod. Vat. cxvii.’ The latter 
is a paper manuscript of the twelfth century, containing a 
collection of Festal Homilies, mainly the work of Jacob of 
Serug. A certain number, however, are ascribed to Ephraim, 
though, at least in two cases, we have the evidence of manu- 
scripts of the sixth and seventh centuries to show that they 
were written by Isaac of Antioch and Jacob of Serug respec- 
tively. The Severus Catena was compiled in 861 A.D. and 


‘is made up of extracts and abstracts from many writers, including 
Jacob of Edessa, and Greek fathers, such as St. Basil. It is often 


1 Studia Bidblica, iii. 105 f. 
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impossible to discover where the passages taken from St. Ephraim 
really begin or end, and even if a given passage be accepted as St. 
Ephraim’s, there is generally nothing to show that a Biblical quota- 
tion occurring in it may not have been supplied or edited by 
Severus.’ 


Hence, though 

‘ there still remains a genuine element of St. Ephraim’s quotations in 
the Catena, it is impossible to gauge its extent, and certainly 
hazardous to draw any conclusion from the Catena as to Ephraim’s 
use of any particular recension of the Biblical text.’ 


It need hardly be pointed out that Mr. Burkitt’s discovery 
with regard to the source of St. Ephraim’s quotations is 
practically fatal to the theory of the early origin of the 
Peshitta. The evidence for the existence of that version, 
whether drawn from quotations or from manuscripts, cannot 
now be extended beyond the middle of the fifth century, or, 
in other words, the external evidence is in complete agree- 
ment with the date assigned to the version on the ground of 
its internal evidence and the analogy of the other early 
versions. So far as we are able to judge, it is not in the least 
likely that any future discoveries will lead us to alter this 
theory, and at any rate we may accept it as holding the field. 
It is significant, from tHis point of view, to notice that Mr. 
Gwilliam, in his pamphlet On the Place of the Peshitta in the 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament, does not attempt 
to refute or even examine Mr. Burkitt’s argument. The 
remainder of his paper touches on points it is not part of our 
scheme to discuss. 

It now remains to examine in greater detail the text of 
the Curetonian Manuscript and the Sinai Palimpsest,' and 
their relation to the Diatessaron of Tatian. This latter work, 
as we shall see, played a prominent part in the history of the 
translation of the Gospels into Syriac, and may be regarded 
as the pivot on which the question of the relative ages of the 
Curetonian and Sinai texts and to a certain extent of the 
Peshitta turns. 

Tatian’s Diatessaron, that is, the harmony of the four 


1 Quoted sometimes as Cur. and Sin. respectively. 
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Gospels compiled by Tatian, the disciple of Justin Martyr, is 
now generally admitted to have been written originally in 
Syriac.' Its date is probably soon after the year 172 or 
173 A.D., when Tatian returned from Rome to his native land 
of Mesopotamia. The first notice of this interesting work 
is given in Eusebius, who states that Tatian, whom he 
wrongly describes as the former leader of the Encratites, ‘ put 
together, I know not how, a composition or collection of the 
Gospels, which he called the Diatessaron,’ and that the work 
was said to be still in use? The book is also mentioned by 
Epiphanius (who, however, confuses it with the Gospel of 
the Hebrews), while Jerome ignores it altogether, though he 
cites the Oratio ad Graecos. Thescanty and indefinite nature 
of the information supplied by the Greek writers seems to 
show, as Zahn has pointed out, that the work was known by 
name only to the Greek Church. When we turn to Syriac 
writers we find the Diatessaron referred to as a well-known 
work, and, what is more important, as the form of the Gospel 
in use in the Syriac Church during the third and fourth 
centuries. Briefly, the evidence is as follows. Inthe Doctrine 
of Addai, a work which in its present form is variously dated 
from the latter half of the third to the beginning of the fifth 
century, it is stated that ‘much people gathered together, and 
came daily for prayer and for the Old and New Testament, 
(viz.) the Diatessaron, and believed in the resurrection of the 
dead.’* This passage explains the language employed by 
Addai in his parting injunction, that ‘the Law and the 
Prophets and the Gospel were to be read in the churches of 
Christ,’ where the singular ‘ Gospel’ is clearly to be identified 
with the Diatessaron of the earlier passage. The date of 
this Syriac legend and of the form in which we now possess 


1 Harnack still maintains the view that it was originally written in 
Greek. 

aaa ; ok 6 ST. ‘ Ser } 

6 pevro ye mpotepos aitay dpxnyos 6 Tariavos cvvddeav tia xa 

cuvaywyny ox od’ Saws tav evayye\iov auvbeis td diateaodpwr Todro 
mpocwvopacer, 6 kal mapa Tis iors viv Héperat.—Eus. Hist. iv. 36. 

® Haer. 46,1. déyerat 8€ rb dia recodpwv evayyedov bn’ airod yeyervyr Oat, 
émep xara ‘ESpaious twes xahovor. 


4 Ed. Wright, p. aN 15. 
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it is uncertain, but we may certainly follow Zahn’ in treating 
it as a trustworthy witness for the condition of affairs in the 
Edessene church during the third century. Further, Hjelt 
(p. 24, note), in his admirable discussion on this point, has 
drawn attention to the fact that the Syriac translator of 
Eusebius, whose work cannot be later than 350 A.D., omits 
the clause ov« 0/5’ dws as unnecessary, since the book was 
well known to his readers, while he also adds after ‘ Dia- 
tessaron’ the explanation ‘but this is (the Gospel) of the 
mixed.’ This addition shows that the Diatessaron was already 
called the Evangelion da-Mchalltté in the fourth century, to 
distinguish it from the Evangelion da-Meépharrishé, or ‘the 
separated Gospels.’ Without doubt the Harmony was used 
also by Aphraates, though the quotations in his Homilies 
(written between 336 and 345 A.D.) are not taken exclusively 
from Tatian’s work, while the fact that Ephraim Syrus wrote 
a commentary upon it is more than sufficient evidence of the 
great reputation enjoyed by the Diatessaron during the latter 
half of the fourth century. 

Possibly, however, the strongest testimony in support of 
the widespread use of the Diatessaron in the Syriac Church 
during the fourth century is furnished by the two men who 
were mainly responsible for its forcible removal from the 
Syrian churches. From 411 to 435 A.D. the powerful and ener- 
getic Rabbula presided over the see of Edessa. This Syrian 
bishop is chiefly known for his strenuous opposition to 
Nestorius and his teaching, but it seems probable that his 
title to fame should rather rest on the revision which he 
caused to be made of the existing Syriac translation of the 
New Testament. According to his biography (written soon 
after his death), ‘he translated by the wisdom of God which 
was in him the New Testament from Greek into Syriac, 
because of its variations, exactly as it was.’? To quote Mr. 
Burkitt (p. 57), ‘it is only the belief, the erroneous belief, that 
the Peshitta New Testament was proved to be older than 
Rabbula through the attestation given to it by St. Ephraim, 
which has hitherto prevented scholars from recognizing in 


1 Forsch. i. 90 f. 
? Overbeck, S. Ephraemi Syri Rabule &c. opera selecta, p. 172. 
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these words a description of the making and publication of 
the Syriac Vulgate’ or the Peshitta. The introduction of 
the revised version, however, could not be successfully carried 
out unless the older form of the Gospels was suppressed. 
Hence we find Rabbula requiring his priests and deacons ‘to 
take care that in all the churches there should be an Evange- 
lion da-Mépharréshé, and that it should be read.’! This 
regulation clearly aimed at the repudiation of the Diatessaron 
or Evangelion da-Mthall{2 in the Edessene church, and the 
substitution of the new version. That its object was obtained 
is shown by the almost total disappearance of Tatian’s work, 
and by the fact that henceforth the Peshitta ruled alone as 
the ecclesiastical text. But the evidence, at least for the 
rejection of the Diatessaron, does not depend on Rabbula’s 
biographer alone. In his treatise on heresies (i. 20) Theo- 
doret, bishop of Cyrrhus (423-457 A.D.), mentions Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, and reproaches the author for having omitted 
from it the genealogies and everything else that attested the 
human descent of our Lord from the seed of David. He 
further states that he found more than two hundred copies 
in use in his diocese, which he removed, substituting the four 
canonical Gospels (ra tav tetTdpwr evayyeboTtav Evayyédua) 
in their stead. 

But though these vigorous measures on the part ot 
Rabbula and Theodoret undoubtedly proved effective in the 
diocese of Edessa, and generally in Western Syria, Hjelt’s view 
that the Harmony was still retained by the Nestorians in 
Eastern Syria is probably correct. It is possible that Rabbula’s 
reforms did not extend beyond the western half of Syria, but 
more probably the growing antagonism between the Mono- 
physites and the Nestorians reacted on church praxis, and 
caused the latter to retain the Gospels in the form to which 
they were accustomed. Whatever the cause of its survival, 
it is clear that the Diatessaron was both used and honoured 
by the Nestorians down to the middle ages. Thus Isho‘dad 
of Merv, the Nestorian bishop of Haditha, in his commentary 
on the New Testament (c. 850 A.D.), states that ‘ Tatian, the 
disciple of Justin, the philosopher and martyr, made a selection 


2 Overbeck, p.'220. 
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from the four Evangelists, and combined them (yn), and put 
together a Gospel, and called it (the) Diatessaron—ze. of the 
mixed (da-Méhallété)—and concerning the divinity of our 
Lord he did not write. And Mar Ephraim commented on 
this (Gospel).’ This passage occurs immediately after the 
mention of the four Evangelists, and the context seems to 
show that he regarded the testimony of Tatian as of equal 
weight with theirs, an impression which is confirmed by an 
examination of those passages in his commentary in which 
the Diatessaron is directly referred to.! We find a similar 
statement, obviously borrowed from Isho‘dad, in the New 
Testament commentary of Jacob bar Salibi, the Jacobite 
bishop of Amida (@. 1171 A.D.). The latter, however, omits 
the doubtful clause ‘and concerning the divinity of our Lord 
he did not write, and adds, ‘ Now the beginning of the same 
was: “In the beginning was the Word.”’ A similar notice 
is found also in the Horreum Mysteriorum of Bar-Hebreus 
(thirteenth century). Bar Salibi appears to have fallen into 
the error, common among later Syriac writers, of confusing 
the works of Tatian and Ammonius, even if he is not respon- 
sible for the statement that the former was Bishop of Alex- 
andria.2 This latter error is found again in Bar Bahlul’s 
lexicon (tenth century), but in both cases is apparently a 
later addition. Even as late as the fourteenth century the 
Diatessaron was held in high esteem, as is shown by the 
writings of the famous Ebedjesu (‘Abd-isho’ bar Berika, 
metropolitan of Nisibis and Armenia, d. 1318). In the 
preface to his Nomocanon he quotes Tatian’s work as the 
pattern of completeness and trustworthiness, which he had 
set himself to follow. From this notice we are justified in 
inferring that the Diatessaron was well known both to himself 
and to his readers, even though its authorship is wrongly 
ascribed to Ammonius. Hjelt explains this confusion of 
Ammonius and Tatian on the ground that (1) the work of 
the former appears to have been known to the Syrians only 
from the Letter to Carpianus of Eusebius, which was frequently 
misunderstood ; and (2) the Diatessaron never bore Tatian’s 
name, the knowledge of his authorship being probably based 


1 Hielt, p. 31 f. 2 Ibid. p. 44. 
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on oral tradition only. In addition, however, to the direct 
testimony cited above, the fact that Tatian’s Harmony was 
translated into Arabic at the beginning of the eleventh 
century by Abulfaraj Abdallah ibn at-Tayyib may be taken 
as a further proof not only of the continued existence of the 
Diatessaron among the Nestorians, but also of its use as a 
service book. Practically the only conflicting evidence is 
that of the Nestorian lexicographer Bar Ali (ninth century), 
who, in explaining the word Diatessaron,' pronounces a 
curse on its author, viz. Tatian. This curse, however, is not 
found in all manuscripts of the lexicon, and is rejected by 
Hjelt as a later addition. The disparaging language of the 
Jacobite bishop Bar Kepha (ninth century), who describes 
Tatian as a ‘heretic’ and a ‘ Greek,’ is doubtless due to the 
antagonism which still existed towards the Nestorians at this 
period. 

The above survey of the evidence as to the use of the 
Diatessaron down to the fourteenth century, in which we 
have largely followed Hjelt’s able dissertation, undoubtedly 
supports the latter’s contention that the work owed its 
continued existence to the popularity and esteem which it 
enjoyed among the Nestorians. But the adoption of the 
Diatessaron by the Nestorians was the effect rather than the 
cause of its rejection by the Monophysite party. For 
though Theodoret of Cyrrhus might, at any rate during the 
earlier stages of the Nestorian controversy, have condemned 
the Harmony on the ground of its alleged heretical ten- 
dencies, we should have expected the same reasons to exercise 
a contrary effect on Rabbula. The repudiation of the Dia- 
tessaron, however, and the substitution of the revised version 
of Rabbula, was not the result of any dissension within the 
Syrian Church, but rather formed part of a far-reaching 
movement which, from the point of view of their language 
and literature, was destined to exercise a fatal influence on 
the Syriac-speaking races. This movement, of which the 
mainspring was the desire to remove all that was national 
and distinctive from the Syriac Church, and to assimilate it to 
the Greek, was already perceptible during the latter half of 


1 Wrongly spelt Diastarsun ; cf. Payne Smith, Thes. Syr. col. 869 f. 
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the fourth century. One of the earliest as well as the most 
effective steps towards this end was the revision of the 
existing translation of the New Testament for the purpose of 
bringing it into closer agreement with the text then current 
in the Greek Church. 

Summing up the evidence as to the use of the Diates- 
saron in the Syrian Church, it may be regarded as certain that 
this form of the Gospels was very widely, if not exclusively, 
used in the services of the Church during the third and fourth 
centuries; but from the beginning of the fifth century it 
practically disappears from the knowledge of all but a small 
portion of that community. Yet the very name of Tatian’s 
work, as well as the information that has been preserved to 
us as to its composition, points to pre-existing material, from 
which it was compiled. It can hardly be doubted that such 
material must be, to all intents and purposes, identical with 
the original form in which the Syriac translation of the 
Gospels first appeared. As we have seen, the Peshitta in its 
present form cannot lay claim to represent the original text. 
The question to be solved, therefore, is : To what extent does 
the Curetonian manuscript or the Sinaitic Palimpsest represent 
the original form? 

The supreme importance of the Diatessaron as a means for 
determining the relative age of the text attested by these two 
manuscripts hardly requires to be pointed out. Did we 
possess Tatian’s work in its original form, the task of settling 
this question would be a comparatively easy one. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the Diatessaron has only been preserved to 
us in the form of an Arabic translation of the eleventh 
century (first published by Ciasca at Rome in 1888, from two 
manuscripts of the twelfth and fourteenth centuries respec- 
tively : from a note in the latter of these two manuscripts we 
learn that the Syriac copy, from which the translation was 
made, belonged to the ninth century); and since it is 
probable that the underlying Syriac text had been brought 
into conformity with the Peshitta, its value for textual 
criticism is less than might be expected, though the transla- 
tion as a whole may be regarded as giving a faithful repre- 
sentation of the general character and structure of the 
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Diatessaron. Of far greater value for critical purposes is the 
Armenian version of St. Ephraim’s commentary! (edited in 
1876 by Moesinger, with a Latin translation from two manu- 
scripts of the twelfth century ; a more. accurate [English] 
translation of the Biblical quotations has been made by 
Canon Armitage Robinson ;* the version itself is assigned to 
the fifth century). The importance of Moesinger’s translation 
was first recognized by Th. Zahn, who, with the aid of this 
work and also of the Gospel quotations in the Homilies of 
Aphraates (generally admitted to be taken largely from the 
Diatessaron), succeeded in restoring a large portion of 

Tatian’s work.® 
The chief result of Zahn’s most ingenious reconstruction 
of the Diatessaron from the Commentary of Ephraim was to 
confirm what had long been suspected : viz. the close affinity 
of the text of the Curetonian Syriac to that of Tatian’s 
Harmony. Zahn at first conjectured that Tatian based his 
Harmony of the Gospels on the text of the Old Syriac 
version, which must have been made about the middle of the 
second century ; and that he also made use of a Greek text 
of the same type as the Codex Bezae and the oldest Itala 
manuscripts. In his main contention Zahn was undoubtedly 
correct ; he only erred in identifying the Curetonian with the 
original form of the Syriac translation of the Gospels. For 
the Curetonian, though clearly presenting an old text, has 
obviously been influenced by Tatian. The merit of having 
first established this fact belongs to Baethgen,* whose 
verdict on this point has been accepted by nearly all 
scholars, including Zahn. The positive proofs adduced by 
Baethgen in support of his views are: (1) The extraordinarily 
large number of harmonistic readings in the Curetonian 
which are clearly a residuum from the Harmony ; (2) the 
numerous cases of abridgment which admit of the same 
. Cf. Hijelt, p. 156 f., for arguments in favour of the trustworthiness 

of this version. 


* Appendix to Dr. Hamlyn Hill’s The Earliest Life of Christ ever 
compiled from the Four Gospels, being the Diatessaron of Tatian, etc. 
1894, and in the same author’s Dissertation on the Gospel Commentary of 
St. Ephraem the Syrian, 1896, pp. 75-119. 

3 Forschungen, i. (1881). * Evangelienfragmente, p. 54 f. 
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explanation ; (3) the specifically ‘ Alexandrian ’ readings, 
which point to a later age for his composition than the 
second century ; (4) the great freedom of rendering, which 
frequently lapses into paraphrase, and may be recognized as 
due to Tatian ; (5) the dogmatic character of the Curetonian. 
A peculiar feature of this version is the great number of 
cases in which it stands alone (except for the witness of 
Tatian) in exhibiting a mixed text. Naturally such cases 
can only occur in passages for which there is a parallel 
account, but even if we exclude those cases in which the 
harmonistic reading is attested by a single Greek manuscript, 
or one of the old versions, or a patristic quotation, Baethgen 
has shown that there still remain some one hundred and 
fifty cases in which the Curetonian alone shows a mixed 
text, and that this is very frequently confirmed by the 
Diatessaron. 

It follows from the nature of the work that Tatian’s 
Harmony must be characterized by numerous cases of 
abridgment and omission, and we should expect to find these 
omissions to be restored for the most part in the translation 
of the separated Gospels. But it is noticeable that of the 
(roughly) 270 readings peculiar to the Curetonian (excluding 
harmonistic readings), nearly a half come under the heading 
of abridgment and omission. The majority, however, do not 
affect the sense, and may be treated as stylistic abbreviations.! 
A list of passages illustrating the freedom with which both 
the Curetonian and Tatian treated the text is given by 
Baethgen (p. 87), who points out that much that is peculiar 
in the rendering of the Curetonian really arises from Tatian, 
though naturally some of the latter’s more striking translations 
have been removed. It is, however, specially with regard to 
what Baethgen calls its ‘dogmatic’ character, that the Cure- 
tonian betrays the influence of Tatian. Distinctive readings 
of an anti-Jewish, or universalistic, type are St. Matt. i. 21, 
amundum for tov Nady avrod, St. John vi. 70 wavtas for rods 
SHdexa ; vii. 51 the omission of jyav after o vopos. Baethgen 
further ascribes the omission of the possessive pronoun with 


1 Baethgen, p. 77, where passages are given which are attested by 
Tatian only. : 
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‘Father’ in St. Matt. vi. 15, x. 32, St. John vi. 32, xiv. 21, St. 
Luke ii. 49, to a similar catholic point of view. Outside the 
Curetonian we find no trace of such readings. The Sinai 
Palimpsest is wanting in St. Matt. vi. 15, but follows the 
Curetonian in St. Matt. x. 32. Finally, traces of Tatian’s 
Encratite views seem to be preserved in certain passages 
which point to the perpetual virginity of the Mother of our 
Lord. This point of view is found in other witnesses, but in 
some cases Tatian and the Curetonian stand alone. Striking 
instances are St. Matt. i. 19 and i. 25. The presence of 
‘ Alexandrine’ readings (3) in the Curetonian is included in 
the larger question of the character of the text exhibited by 


that manuscript. Baethgen’s conclusion, after an exhaustive 
examination, is that 
















‘the Curetonian exhibits a distinctly “ western” text, as is shown by 
its affinity with D, further in part with & and some minuscules, and 
lastly with the Old Latin. As Hort has shown, texts of the “ western” 
type were already in existence before the middle of the second 
century, and enjoyed a wide circulation in the period 150-250 A.D. 
But along with this “western” form of text, the Curetonian also 
displays traces of “ Alexandrine” influence, which seems in part to 
be due to the influence of Origen. Hence the translation must 
certainly be assigned to a later period than the second century, and 
is to be placed in the third century.’ 














The correctness of Baethgen’s conclusion as to the relative 
dates of the Diatessaron and the Curetonian, and the in- 
fluence of the former on the latter, can scarcely be disputed ; 
and it is only when he proceeds to a further conclusion, and ' 
asserts that the Diatessaron was the earliest form of the 
Syriac Gospels that we join issue with him. It is curious 
that Baethgen, though he was successful in rebutting the evi- 
dence adduced by Zahn, should nevertheless make the same 
primary error as the latter. For both Zahn and Baethgen 
failed to perceive that, though the particular form in which 
the Old Syriac had been preserved, viz. the Curetonian, had 
clearly been influenced by, and was therefore posterior to 
Tatian’s Diatessaron, the evidence in favour of a later date 
for the Curetonian did not necessarily apply to the original ver- 


sion. In other words, they erred in identifying the Curetonian 
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with the original Old Syriac instead of treating it as a later 
recension. But we must remember that Baethgen’s results 
were anterior to the discovery of the Sinai Palimpsest, and 
could not therefore be controlled by the text of that manu- 
script. 

All Syriac scholars agree with the view expressed by the 
editors of the Sinai Palimpsest (the late Professor Bensly, 
J. R. Harris, and F. C. Burkitt) that the Sinaitic and Cure- 
tonian are merely two recensions of one and the same 
translation. The Sinai Palimpsest was probably written in 

the first half of the fifth century, and is therefore older than 
the Curetonian manuscript, which must be assigned to the 
latter half of the same century. With this difference of age 
in the two manuscripts corresponds the relative age of the 
texts which they exhibit. The translation of the Sinai Palim- 
psest presents so many marks of antiquity that its greater 
originality and purity cannot be doubted. The main test, 
however, to which an early Syriac translation of the Gospels 
has to be subjected is, as we have shown, the comparison of 
its text with that of the Diatessaron. On this point there is 
considerable difference of opinion, but though Zahn,' who is 
followed by Nestle and others, upholds the priority of the 
Diatessaron, the evidence adduced by Burkitt? and Hjelt may 
be held to have turned the balance in favour of the Sinaitic. 
For, as Burkitt has shown, the main arguments by which 
Baethgen established the priority of the Diatessaron to the 
Curetonian break down when applied to the older manuscript. 
For, ‘of the forty-three examples of harmonistic readings 
(quoted by Baethgen), where the Curetonian stands alone (or 
with the Diatessaron only) sixteen,’ or more than one third, 
are not shared in the Sinaitic.’ Thus the mixed texts 
assume much more modest proportions in the Sinai Palim- 
psest. That they should be present at all is by no means 
remarkable, especially when we remember the predominating 
influence exercised by the Diatessaron in the third and fourth 







































1 Theol. Litteraturblatt, 1895, Nos. 1, 2, 3- 
2 Guardian, October 31, 1894. 

? Hielt, p. 108, footnote 7, corrects this to 15, and notes that in four of 
these passages the Sinai Palimpsest is defective. 
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centuries, an influence which must inevitably have reacted 
on manuscripts of the Separated Gospels. Further, the 
‘dogmatic’ character of the Curetonian, which Burkitt 
describes as ‘the strongest argument for the priority of the 
Diatessaron to that text of the Old Syriac,’ is entirely absent 
from the Sinaitic. This is at once evident from an examina- 
tion of the crucial passage, St. Matt. i. 18-25: 19 Sin. her 
husband—Cur. omits ; 20 Sin. thy wife—Cur. thy betrothed ; 
21 Sin. and thou shalt call—Cur. (his name) shall be called ; 
24 Sin. Ais wife—Cur. Mary ; 25 Sin. and she bore him a son 
and HE called his name Jesus—Cur. and he lived with her 
purely, until she brought forth the son,and SHE called his name 
jesus. In this passage Cur. follows the rendering of Tatian 
for ov« éyivwoxev airnv (which Sin. omits). But if these two 
arguments of Baethgen, which were so cogent when applied 
to the Curetonian, cannot be utilised against the text of the 
Sinai Palimpsest, the case for the priority of Tatian to the 
latter is considerably weakened ; for it is obvious that the 
other points of contact may be due to the reverse process, 
viz., the dependence of Tatian on the Sinaitic. Moreover, 
we are not without positive proofs of the priority of the Old 
Syriac thus represented. The most striking of these is the 
omission in the Sinai Palimpsest of the last twelve verses of 
St. Mark, which, as Mr. Burkitt rightly contends, can only be 
a Greek variant, and must therefore be the original form of 
the Syriac version. But the Diatessaron contained St. Mark 
xvi. 9-20, and it is inconceivable that this section should 
have been omitted in the Sinaitic, if the latter was posterior 
to, and dependent on, the Diatessaron. The same argument 
holds good of the other omissions by the Sinaitic, viz., 
St. Luke xxii. 43, 44 and xxiii. 34; for both the Bloody 
Sweat and the Prayer on the Cross are given in the Diates- 
saron.' Burkitt further calls attention to the curious mis- 
translation of the Sinaitic in St. Luke iv. 29, where the 
phrase @ors xataxpnuvicas adrov is rendered ‘so as to hang 
him, as if the text had been wore xataxpeydoa adriv : 
Tatian, as is well known, took the passage to mean that our 
Lord was actually thrown over the cliff. This extraordinary 
1 Cf. Hjelt, p. 151. 
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error must clearly have arisen before the Diatessaron had 
become known. In the absence of any definite evidence to 
the contrary, it would be difficult to resist the testimony of 
these passages to the priority of the Sinai Palimpsest, a con- 
clusion which is rendered practically unassailable by the 
supplementary labours of Hjelt. It is sufficient, however, for 
our purpose to note in passing some of the more striking 
instances adduced by the latter. Passing by the omission by 
Tatian of the genealogies in St. Matt. i. 1-17, which, as Hjelt 
plausibly maintains, may in part have arisen from the fact 
that he had the text of the Sinaitic, or of one similar to it, 
before him, we note the omission by Sin. (and Cur.) of "Inaod 
in St. Matt. i. 18, which is necessarily supplied by Tatian, 
whose text did not contain St. Matt. i. 1 and 16. A comparison 
of the two texts in St. Matt. i. 18-25 gives the same result. 
In the Diatessaron (which has clearly influenced Cur., cf. 
p. 161), there is manifestly a desire to emphasize the virginity 
of our Lord’s mother ; hence arises T.’s rendering of mpiv 4 
cvvedOeiv by ‘antequam data est viro, 18; the omission of 
avris, 19; the translation of od« éyivwoxerv by ‘in sanctitate 
habitabat cum ea,’ 25 ; and the transposition of 25 and 240. 
Sin., on the other hand, gives a perfectly natural and straight- 
forward rendering, and, as may be seen from a closer examina- 
tion of the section, formed the basis of Tatian’s work: this 
fact is especially clear from a comparison of the two texts in 
St. Matt. i. 19.1 In the Beatitudes, St. Matt. v. 4 f, Sin. 
rightly places of mev@ovvres before oi mpasis; the reverse 
order in T. (who is followed by Cur.) is undoubtedly later. 
Hjelt also argues with some force that the curious misrender- 
ing of mapaxdAnOyncovra in St. Matt. v. 4, as also of mwapa- 
«dnors in St. Luke vi. 24 (as if with the ordinary meaning of 
‘to pray ’) by Aphraates? has its origin in the Old Syriac, and 
not in the Diatessaron, as Zahn and Baethgen held, since 
Tatian would scarcely have been guilty of such a mistake. 
Sin., it is true, translates wapd«Anovs correctly in St. Luke 
vi. 24, but makes a similar mistranslation in St. Luke ii. 25. 
In St. Matt. xiv. 32 we have a clear case of T.’s dependence 
on Sin., inasmuch as he translates éxdrracev by two synonyms, 


1 Hjelt, p. 133. 2 Ed. Wright, p. [So 11. 
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the one taken from St. Matt. xiv. 32 and the other from 
St. Mark vi. 51. In St. Matt. xviii. 20 Sin. presupposes 
a text similar to that of D.: ov« siciv yap Sto 4 tpeis 
curnypevot eis TO éuov dvowa trap’ ols ove sips év péow adTav. 
Similarly Aphraates,' while T. presents the saying in the 
apocryphal form, of which a trace is found in the Logia of 
Oxyrhynchus (l. 23 f.) ‘ubi unus est, ibi et ego sum, et 
ubi duo sunt, ibi et ego ero.’ This extension has for its basis 
the ordinary text (which is found in Aphraates), so that 
Sin. cannot have arisen from a revision of T. St. Matt. 
xxi. 28 f. Sin. presents a‘ western’ text (with the repentant 
son first, and 6 Zeyaros in verse 31). T. retains 6 goyaros 
but inverts the order of the two sons (St. Mark vii. 26 a). 
Lastly, we may note the curious mistranslations of Sin. in 
St. Mark vii. 26, from the border of Tyre in Phoenicia, where 
the Zupo in Lupopowixicca is identified with Tyre (sy), and 
in St. Mark x. 50, where Sin. misread dmoB8adoy as if 
atrodaBov ; in neither case is the rendering probable when 
once the reading of the Diatessaron had become known. It 
is difficult to resist the conclusion drawn by Hijelt, after an 
examination of these and many similar passages, that, ‘in 
those cases in which the Sinai Palimpsest and Tatian differ 
from one another, the former as a rule presents a form of 
text which appears to be older and more original’ (p. 155). 
The question, however, of the priority of these two texts 
cannot be dismissed without some discussion of Zahn’s theory ? 
of their mutual relation. Briefly, his position is as follows: 
The Sinaitic and Curetonian are undoubtedly closely related, 
and may be described as two recensions of a single version. 
Their variations, in which the Curetonian generally agrees 
with the Peshitta, are for the most part of a grammatical, 
lexical, and stylistic character; in others the agreement of 
Cur. and P. against Sin. can only be explained by the suppo- 
sition that the free, or less accurate, translation of Sin. was 
altered in Cur. and P., and brought into closer conformity 
with the Greek text. But Cur. has also been shown to have 
much in common with the Diatessaron (T.), hence it was 
natural to expect that Sin. and T. should be closely allied. 


* Wright, p. cp 4. 2 Theol. Littbl., 1895, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
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Zahn accordingly cites a number of cases to prove this 
affinity, and arrives at the conclusion that Sin. is even more 
closely allied to T. than Cur. These cases have been care- 
fully examined by Hjelt, with the result that in the majority 
of instances the evidence is found to be indecisive, while in 
others the verdict has to be given in favour of the priority of 
Sin. We have the less hesitation in accepting Hjelt’s 
conclusions since, in addition to the positive arguments for 
the priority of Sin. to T. quoted above, which Zahn for the 
most part ignores, his researches in the text of Sin. have 
brought to light another and most valuable piece of evidence. 
This new factor consists in the discovery that the translation 
of the Gospels in the Sinai Palimpsest is not a unity, but 
that the individual Gospels were translated by different 
writers, -The evidence furnished by a comparison of the 
parallel passages in the different Gospels places this fact 
beyond dispute. Instances from St. Matthew and St. Mark 
are: St. Matt. iv. 17 = St. Mark i. 15, jyyexev; St. Matt. 
xiii. 4 = St. Mark iv. 4, ra merewd ; St. Matt. xiv. 19 = St. 
Mark vi. 39, yoptos; St. Matt. xiv. 32 = St. Mark vi. 51, 
éxomacev ; St. Matt. xv. 17 =St. Mark vii. 19, eis Tov 
abedpava éxBadrrerar; St. Matt. xv. 26 = St. Mark vii. 27, 
ovK gott Kadov AaBeiv Tov adptov Tay Téxvwv Kal Badsiv Tots 
xuvapiows; St. Matt. xix. 7 = St. Mark x. 4, BiBdlov aro- 
otaciov ; St. Matt. xx. 23 = St. Mark x. 40, adr’ ols Hroi- 
paorat (where the translator of St. Mark seems to have read 
adddXows) ; St. Matt. xxii. 23 = St. Mark xii. 18, avdoracw ; 
St. Matt. xxiv. 24 = St. Mark xiii. 22, yevdorpopfras, &c., 
&c. In many cases, it is true, the translators agree word for 
word, but, to quote Hjelt, ‘the differences are so numerous 
and great, that even the possibility that the translator of St. 
Mark knew and used the Syriac St. Matthew must be 
excluded.’ The variants between St. Matthew and St. Luke 
on the one hand, and St. Mark and St. Luke on the other, 
also betray the hands of different translators. St. Matt. 
iii. 10 = St. Luke iii. 9, rpds rHv pifav Trav dévdpwr ; St. Matt. 
iii. 11 = St. Luke iii. 16, ioyuporepds wou; St. Matt. iv. 5 = 
St. Luke iv. 9, rd wrepvyiov tou fepod; St. Matt. iv. 6 = St. 
Luke iv. 9, Bddve ceavtov; St. Matt. viii. 5, 8 = St. Luke 
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vii. 2, 6, éxaTovrapyns ; St. Matt. xi. 19 = St. Luke vii. 34, 
oivorrérns ; St. Matt. xiv. 1 = St. Luke ix. 7, retpdpyns; St. 
Matt. xxi. 42 = St. Luke xx. 17, eis xehadyv yovias ; St. 
Mark i. 23 = St. Luke iv. 33, avéxpafev; St. Mark x. 23 = 
St. Luke xviii. 24, of ra ypyyata #yovres ; St. Mark xi. 17 = 
St. Luke xix. 46, or7davov Anotev ; St. Mark xiv. 13 = St. 
Luke xxii. 10, cepausov bdaros, &c. Further, peculiarities in 
the translation of St. John seem to show that the latter 
Gospel was translated by a different hand. Thus Sacudmoy 
is differently rendered, the Syriac word employed in St. John 
only occurring twice in the Synoptic Gospels. Similarly, in 
St. John the Syriac equivalent for mwaoya is invariably 
avoided, and the Syriac equivalent for dvua substituted ; 
other noteworthy renderings are: iii. 2, enueta ; v. 6, inyens; 
vii. 49, GyAos; xX. 22, Ta eyxaivia; xi. 47, cvvédpror (cf. St, 
Matt. xxvi. 59, St. Luke xxii. 66; St. Mark xv. i.) 

From a consideration of the arguments given above in 
support of the priority of the Sinai Palimpsest to Tatian, it is 
obvious at the outset that Zahn’s arguments in favour of the 
reverse process lose much of their force. For, even if we 
admitted that all the instances adduced by him attested the 
close affinity of the two translations, we should be entitled in 
many cases to infer the dependence of Tatian on the Sinai 
Palimpsest, and not vice versa, while those cases which, on 
his view, show clear traces of harmonistic readings would of 
necessity be placed in the category of later interpolations. 
That the text of the Old Syriac version should have suffered 
in this way at the hands of later scribes was only to be 
expected, considering the widespread circulation of the Dia- 
tessaron ; and the relative fewness of the harmonistic read- 
ings in the Sinaitic as compared with the Curetonian proves 
that the manuscripts of the Old Syriac were signally exposed i 
to this form of corruption. 

But all the instances adduced by Zahn cannot be regarded 
as confirmatory of his theory. Many,on closer examination, 
are found to be based on very slender evidence, while others 
entirely lack the necessary authority. Passing over the 
verbal agreement of Sin. and. T. in St. John iv. 25, which 
may equally well point to the dependence of T. on Sin., a 
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the first section cited by Zahn is St. Matt. iv. 1-11. In verse 3 

Zahn notes that only Sin. and T. have the order of St. Luke 

vi. 3, ‘these stones, that they,’ while both retain the plural 

‘stones,’ as in St. Matthew. The evidence of harmonizing, 

however, is too slight, especially when we take into con- 

sideration the freedom with which the translator of St. Matthew 

(in Sin.) renders his text. Moreover, if St. Luke’s rendering 

had been utilized at all, we should have expected the singular 

‘stone’ to be retained. In verse 8 the rendering of Sin. 

(and T.) is not due to a combination of wapadapBaver (St. 

Matt.) + dvayayev (St. Luke iv. 5), but arises rather from 
Sin.’s free rendering of the pregnant construction zapa- 
AapBadver eis Spos (cf. the similar cases in 5 and xxvii. 27); 
the insertion of fornow or tornoev in Sin. (not in T.) is 
probably a later gloss. The agreement in 9 is by no means 
strongly marked, being confined to the phrase ‘regna et 
gloriam eorum,’ which, as Hjelt points out, may have been 
repeated from 8. It is noticeable that Sin. omits ry dofav 
av’tav from that verse. In verse 11 Sin. may have read 
améarn (St. Luke iv. 13) for agdiénow, but the Syriac leaves 
this uncertain: Hjelt ascribes the harmonistic addition dyps 
xatpod to the scribe. Clear cases of agreement between Sin. 
and T. are St. Matt. iii. 16, aoe wepuotepdv, v. 18 ira gy 
and the omission of 4 ula xepaia, and v. 41 dots oe ayya- 
pevoa pirtov éy (v. 12 ‘their father’ is otherwise attested), 
but these admit equally of the priority of Sin. Zahn, how- 
ever, would seem to be on firm ground in citing the remark- 
able combination of St. Mark vi. 8 with St. Matt. x. 10, St. 
Luke ix. 3, by which T. removed the contradiction between 
pnd2 paBbov al. padfSous (St. Matt., St. Luke), and ei ux pdBdov 
(St. Mark), his object being obtained by translating daculus 
in St. Matthew and St. Luke (s.w1n), and virga (xpaw) in 
St. Mark. That Sin., the only Syriac version which gives 
this variation, is dependent on T. is argued by Zahn on the 
ground that (1) the harmonist must either adopt this bold 
expedient, or else omit both the prohibition and the per- 
mission with reference to the staff; (2) it is extremely 
unlikely that a translator, working independently, should 
suddenly introduce a fresh rendering in St. Mark in place of 
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the ordinary expression used in St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
But (1) is hardly consistent with Tatian’s method in other 
cases where the Gospels disagree, his practice being to boldly 
adopt the one and ignore the others. Similarly Zahn’s 
second point loses all its force in view of the fact that St. 
Matthew and St. Mark are the work of different translators. 
Finally the use of the two Syriac terms employed shows 
that, though practically synonyms, the former (71m) alone 
answers to both ‘staff’ and ‘stick,’ while the latter (xyaw) is 
only employed in the sense of ‘staff.’ If Tatian, therefore, 
had wished to avoid the difficulty caused by the two nar- 
ratives, the obvious course would have been to substitute 
soin in St. Mark and xuaw in St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
and not vice versa, as in Sin. It is probable, therefore, that 
the change of expression in T. is not intentional, and indeed 
the Arabic Diatessaron makes it clear that T. did not directly 
contrast the two expressions, but arises merely from T.’s use 
of the separated Gospels. Of the passages quoted by Zahn, 
where ‘ either Cur. or T., or both, are not preserved, but where 
the text of Sin. presupposes that of T.,’ St. Luke ii. 4 f. (they 
were both of the house of David) may as well be original in 
Sin. Zahn’s contention that Sin.’s rendering of St. Matt. 
iv. 22 is due in part to the parallel St. Mark i. 20 is no doubt 
correct, but Hjelt points out that this harmonizing must have 
arisen apart from T., for (1) the Arabic proves that T. 
included the name Zebedee, and (2) St. Mark i. 20 does not 
appear to have been included in the Diatessaron. The O.T. 
citation in St. Matt. iii. 3 isexplained by Zahn asa shortened 
form in accordance with St. John i. 23, which T., whose text 
(cf. St. Matt. iii. 3) has not been preserved, has substituted. 
But this is pure conjecture, which is not supported by the 
Arabic or the Latin Diatessaron. Both these contain St. 
John i. 23, as well as St. Matt. iii. 3, and both give the com- 
bination : St. Luke iii. 1-3, St. Matt. iii. 15-3 ; St. Luke iii. 
5,6. Further, the shorter form of St. Matt. iii. 3 in Sin. does 
not agree with St. John i. 23. In the list of the Apostles 
(St. Matt. x. 2-4) Sin., according to Zahn, translates accu- 
rately down to ’AXdalov (there are, however, two variations), 
but then substitutes St. Luke vi. 154, 16 for St. Matt. x. 36, 4. 
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But the discovery of the ‘original of the T.’ in the com- 
mentary of Isho'dad proves that Zahn’s conjecture as to the 
probable text of T. will not hold, and that Sin. is not 
dependent on the Diatessaron. The doublette in St. John 
vi. 10-13, which obviously arises from T., is rightly rejected 
by Hjelt as a later interpolation ; nor can any proof of the 
priority of T. be deduced from the position of 10é after 
13. Finally the combined testimony of the Arabic and 
the Latin Diatessarons is decisive against Zahn’s theory that 
the order of the verses in St. John xviii. 12-38 is due to T., 
while his conjectural restoration of the text in 17 from 
St. Luke xx. 56 breaks down in view of the reading after- 
wards restored by Mrs. Lewis. 

Thus the instances adduced by Zahn in support of the 
priority of Tatian to the Sinai Palimpsest cannot be said to 
prove more than the existence of a close affinity between 
these two translations. This phenomenon, however, may 
have arisen equally well from the influence of the Sinaitic, or 
Old Syriac, on Tatian ; and, in view of the positive evidence 
alleged by Burkitt and Hjelt in favour of its priority, the 
latter fact must be regarded as the true explanation. 

The history, then, of the Syriac translation of the Gospels 
may be briefly set forth as follows. The first translation, that 
of the Old Syriac, was made during the second century, and 
must have been already in existence for some time before the 
year 172 A.D., the date of the Diatessaron. This version, 
however, was not the work of a single translator, but the 
different Gospels were translated separately at different times 
by different scribes, the oldest translation being that of St. 
Matthew, and the latest that of St. Luke. Of this Old Syriac 
version we now possess two manuscripts, representing two 
different recensions. Of these the earlier, the Sinai Pa- 
limpsest, is on the whole a faithful witness to the text of 
the second century, while the second, the Curetonian MS., 
represents a later recension of the third century. The Old 
Syriac translation of the second century, however, was soon 
followed by a rival version, which quickly ousted it from 
popular favour. In 172-3 A.D. Tatian compiled his Dia- 
tessaron, or Harmony of the Four Gospels, from the older 
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version, which he revised with the help of a ‘ western’ 
copy of the Greek text, at the same time introducing a 
number of arbitrary changes in accordance with his theo- 
logical views. It is a plausible suggestion of Hjelt’s that the 
Gospels were not made known to the various Syrian com- 
munities in a fourfold form, but that each Gospel enjoyed, 
as it were, a separate existence, one community making use 
of the first Gospel, another of the second, and soon. This 
theory at once explains and justifies the success of Tatian’s 
undertaking. For, to quote Hjelt, 


‘his Diatessaron, which included all that was essential in the four 
Gospels, surpassed each single Gospel as regards completeness, gave 
clear expression to the unity of the four Gospels, and offered at the 
same time a practical solution of the question as to which of the four 
Gospels ought to be used in Divine service.’ 


But, whatever the explanation of its popularity, it is certain 
that the Diatessaron enjoyed a wide circulation during the 
third and fourth centuries, while the extent of its influence is 
reflected in the later recension of the Old Syriac represented 
by the Curetonian manuscript. The last stage in the history 
of the Syriac translations of the Gospels is represented by the 
Peshitta or Syriac Vulgate. This revision of the Old Syriac, 
in conformity with the Greek text then current, was carried 
out under the auspices of Rabbula soon after 411 A.D. Hence- 
forward the Diatessaron disappeared except among the Nes- 
torian communities, and the Peshitta was alone accepted as 
the ecclesiastical text. 
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ART. IX.—MISSIONS TO HINDUS. 
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1. The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By H. J. 
COLERIDGE, S.J. (London: Burns and Oates, 1872.) 

2. Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of the Rev. C. F. 
Swartz, By H. PEARSON, D.D., M.R.A.S., Dean of 
Salisbury. (London: Hatchard and Son, 1834.) 

3. The Life of William Carey, D.D., Shoemaker and Mis- 
sionary. By G. SMITH, LL.D.,C.LE. (London: 1885.) 

4. Life and Times of Carey, Marshman, and Ward, embracing 
the History of the Serampore Mission. By J.C. MARSH- 
MAN. (London: 1859.) 


THE problems presented by our subject have already been 
brought before the reader under two great leading aspects— 
the larger, more general, more abstract, in our issue for last 
July ; the narrower, personal, more concrete, in the paper 
which followed, in October. 

The attempts at a solution of those problems, the varying 
degrees of their success, and the principles whose observance 
or neglect may be held to account for the variations, have now 
to be brought before his notice. 

If our treatment of the problems, as such, in the abstract 
and the concrete alike, has answered at all to our intentions, one 
thing must be abundantly plain—the tremendous homogeneity 
which pervades all Hindu life, the extraordinarily complete 
correspondence between the practical results of the system 
and the principles on which it is founded. The solidarity of 
its principles between themselves, from whatever side they 
may be viewed, ontological, theological, or social, is sup- 
ported by the effectiveness of Caste for enforcing them in the 
lives of individuals. Caste brings the individual Hindu under 
the yoke of his national religion with a ruthlessness and a 
thorough-going completeness which cannot be equalled else- 
where, not even in Judaism itself. 

We must repeat once more, for the sake of emphasis, the 
principle which underlies the whole system—consciously 
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thought out by the few, unconsciously assimilated by the 
many. For it is this single principle, embodied in a collective 
morality with its conscience resident in the group and not in 
individual souls, which is lived out under a ghastly abdication 
of responsibility, freedom, nay, personality ; and which issues in 
individual lives deprived of all colour and all joyousness. It 
may be expressed by any one, or of any combination, of the 
following :—the absolute, indistinguishable unity of all that 
exists or can exist—the identity of the One with the many, 
of God, the Infinite, the Absolute, with the world, in so far as it 
exists—the all-sufficiency, the all-inclusiveness, of the Absolute, 
the nothingness, the non-existence of the conditioned—the 
delusiveness of finite consciousness as distinguished in any 
degree from the self-contemplation of the Infinite—the identity 
of subject and object in the ultimate analysis of thought—the 
indistinguishableness of Being and of nothingness, if once the 
terms be comprehended. This forms the single, ultimate cate- 
gory of Hindu thought in the abstract, the one all-pervading 
assumption of Hindu theology in its completeness, the ruling 
principle of Caste as the Hindu social system, the desolating 
negation of personality which drains from Hindu lives the very 
sap of freedom and self-respect. 

It is with this as its ultimate principle that there has 
come into existence in India that type of life.and character, 
that general outlook upon the world, that set of prevailing 
conditions, intellectual, moral, and social, which every mis- 
sionary must face when he offers the Gospel to Hindus. 

The methods and principles of work demanded by these 
special conditions, the degree to which these principles have 
been grasped by missionaries, from Xavier onwards, the 
dependence of failure or success on the completeness with 
which they have been apprehended-—these, treated historically 
and biographically, will occupy our remaining two papers. 
The principles which we shall try to lay down have been 
deduced as historical conclusions from the missionary experi- 
ence of the past, and from the missionary endeavours of the 
present. Metaphysical as are some of the conditions, the 
methods recommended for meeting them have not been 
thought out as abstractions: they are inductions from the 
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actual experience of many an earnest worker. For the 
ultimate and permanent results of work, however devoted, 
have depended entirely or chiefly on the degree to which the 
methods of working have conformed to the conditions of the 
country ; on the way in which certain great principles have 
been apprehended, adopted, carried out, or have been missed, 
set aside, neglected by missionaries, individually and col- 
aa first, of the two great types, under which all missions 
to the heathen, in whatever age or country, seem naturally 
and inevitably to fall, the Diffused and the Concentrated 
Mission ; the mission whose immediate aim is active aggres- 
sion upon heathenism, wherever and whenever it can be 
reached ; and the mission whose present objective is to be 
found in setting up among the heathen a body of indigenous 
Christians, through the power of whose consecrated lives the 
mass of the heathen around are in time to be leavened with 
the Gospel. Each type is essential to Christendom, if the 
heathen world is to be won, and each finds its prototype in 
the Acts. It is the wisdom of the Church in every country 
to weigh the value of each in relation to the needs of that 
country, and to the temperament and the circumstances of its 
aan we say, has its prototype in the Acts. A cursory 
glance at the Book might make us say that Apostolic 
example was all for the diffused type of mission; that 
to grapple with Judaism and Heathendom, whenever and 
wherever they could be reached, was the original method of 
evangelizing. A more careful study, we believe, will lead toa 
different conclusion. If there be a book in the world which 
bears testimony to the power and the value of the concentrated 
type of mission, that book is the Acts of the Apostles. 

The first great waves of conversion, sweeping thousands 
of souls into the Church, were each of them the immediate 
result, not of any aggressive endeavours on the part of the 
Apostles and brethren, but simply of the innate energy at 
work in the new-born Church by the power of the promised 
Comforter. The extraordinary manifestations which cha- 
racterized the birth of the Church attracted the attention of 
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the people. Devout and earnest Jews, come up to Jerusalem 
to worship, were some of them simply astonished by pheno- 
mena of a spiritual nature so different from their ordinary 
experience ; while others found cause of grave scandal, from 
seeing, as they supposed, a number of disciples of Christ 
drunk with wine at nine in the morning. St. Peter was con- 
strained to explanation, to earnest protest and self-defence. 
Thus originated the grand first address which converted three 
thousand souls. The inherent energy of the Spirit, displaying 
itself in those who had received it, attracted attention first : 
conviction followed on explanation. But the initiative came 
from non-Christians ; from without and not from within. The 
Church began her own life, and its power elicited inquiry, with 
the inevitable result of conversion. 

The next great rush into the Church came about in much 
the same way. The life of the Community went on in quiet, 
unobtrusive devotion. Prayer and teaching and miracles and 
Eucharists went on from day to day, uniting the disciples 
among themselves into a compact and organized Body. 
Sustained by the ordinances of its Head, it asserted itself 
before the world, not so much by aggressive endeavour as 
simply by the irresistible fascination of an ordered life of love. 
Then one day that life broke out, as such life must inevitably 
do, into a notable act of charity towards one without the 
pale. It was for no evangelistic purpose, as far as we are 
able to make out, that the Apostles were entering the Temple. 
They were going to take part in its worship, only differing 
from the body of the congregation by the inner conviction of 
their hearts that they were in actual possession of the things 
which the illuminated of old had descried as foreshadowed 
by the Temple. But such a conviction as this did its work 
on one of the crowd. The request of the cripple for alms 
was what brought him in contact with the Apostles, but 
St. Peter had only to look at him to see that he had the 
rudiments of faith, was morally capable of being healed. 
Whence, then, had that faith come to him, and how was it 
elicited now? The ‘favour with all the people,’ which the 
life of the Church had called out, had produced in him, as it 
would seem, some conviction that there was in these men a 
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power above that of the world. Then personal contact with 
one of them precipitates the process of conviction. The two 
men are thrown together in an act of ordinary intercourse ; 
the spiritual circle is completed—the Christ-life in Peter at 
one pole, the faith of the cripple at the other. And the 
result, again, is inevitable. The Life within the Church must 
out ; the need all around must declare itself, elicited simply by 
the contact. Then astonishment and inquiry again—The 
power which is in these men is not simply a spiritual some- 
thing, too refined for daily needs, incommunicable to physical 
nature.— What are they ?—Let us crowd to find out. And 
so again comes the need for self-defence ; not now against 
suspicions of drunkenness, but this time on the opposite 
side, against being taken for originators, where they were but 
transmitters, of power. The position demands explanation: 
admiration and adoration and gratitude must be turned in 
the proper direction, to the Saviour and not to the disciples. 
Explanation, information, admonition come out as the in- 
evitable resultant ; although there had been, to begin with, 
but an outburst of the spiritual life which the Church was 
living within herself. 

From that day the Concentrated Mission begins to expand 
into the Aggressive. Prohibition produces disobedience, and 
disobedience is visited with persecution. And then, as a 
matter of course, there follow renewed activity and renewed 
diffusion of influence. With the ordination of Stephen, still 
more with his speedy martyrdom, and with the wide-spread 
persecution which follows, aggressive evangelization becomes 
the order of the day. 

But the original Mission of all is found, we repeat it again, 
to have been of the concentrated type. From it the diffused 
type originated—as of course it will do in every case, when 
concentration has effected its work, 

For, indeed, in every-day life, the difference between the 
two types is one of immediate method, and not of ultimate 
aim. How large soever be the field over which a mission is 
working, it aims, in the ultimate result, at establishing a 
Christian Church in which all the fruits of the Spirit shall be 
seen in their fullest development. How rigid soever the con- 
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centration, by which, in the other type of mission, the area of 
work is confined, it aims at nothing less, in the long run, than 
the complete subjugation of the country to the power of the 
Incarnate Redeemer. 

But as regards their plans of working, in the actual India 
of to-day, there is a contrast, marked and thorough-going, 
between the Diffused and the Concentrated Mission. The 
head-quarters are treated in the one case as merely a base for 
operations, a starting-point from which to set out upon tours 
of evangelization, a resting-place to which to return when 
powers are in need of recruiting, or the rains forbid itinera- 
tion. 

In the other case the work at head-quarters is the 
principal care of the missionary ; might be said, for all prac- 
tical purposes, to constitute his vocation and his mission. 
In fact, the term ‘ headquarters ’ is almost, in this case, a mis- 
nomer. For to call one place the headquarters is to imply 
that there are others attached to it, that it is a centre, and 
has, therefore, a circumference ; whereas, in actual fact, the 
work, for a very long time, is ended and rounded off where it 
begins. 

It consists, not in missionary travels, undertaken to sow 
the good seed over the largest surface which can be reached, 
but in work carried on in one place ; commencing, if God 
make it possible, with a nucleus of children or young people ; 
in other cases consisting at first in winning a few adult con- 
verts. And then, having made its commencement, having 
secured its tiny nucleus, it goes on with its work within 
itself ; it concentrates all its endeavours on tending and 
caring for and building up a centre of Christian life, from 
which, if God bless the endeavour, there may radiate to the 
neighbouring country some power of spirit and example, 
attracting the attention of many to what God has done for a 
few. 

It is true that, almost from the first, the mission which 
aims at expansion must have a strong element of concentra- 
tion, if it is ever to answer its purpose, and that the mission 
which aims at concentration will have, almost from the first, 
some element of outward expansion, just because it is answer- 
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ing its purpose. But the aim in the two cases is different, 
and the point at which each of the methods takes on quite 
definitely and intentionally some features which are proper to 
the other comes later, at a variable interval according to 
circumstances and successes. 

In the case of the itinerant mission, the evangelist, with 
but a home at headquarters, sets out on his missionary 
journeys to bring at least the proclamation of the Gospel 
before as many as he can reach without imprudence, to offer 
its saving truths to as many as his voice can reach, to sweep 
as many within the meshes of his net as it will hold without 
risk of breaking. 

For here comes the critical point, here the test of this 
system of diffusion, here the place where the methods over- 
lap. Here the advocate and the agent alike of the attempt 
to reach the maximum number have to pause and to acknow- 
ledge to themselves that the other, the method of concentra- 
tion, asserts an imperious claim to be, at any rate, the 
necessary complement of their own less concentrated endea- 
vours. Tohave brought people into the Church means to have 
pledged the honour of Christendom to their training in the 
principles of the Gospel. The degree and the method of the 
training—how far they can be left to themselves, to develop, 
unaided of man, in sheer and solitary dependence on the 
grace and presence of the Spirit—this depends, to an indefinite 
degree, on national and individual character, on the circum- 
stances, the temperament, the idiosyncrasies of the nascent 
Christian community. 

And therefore there must come a time in the career of 
the most fervid evangelist, the most triumphant pioneer of 
the Gospel, at which he must pause in his labours, must ask 
whether his children in Christ can be left to depend upon them- 
selves ; whether there are at each centre of Christianity fit 

men to be teachers of their brethren ; whether, after following 
the method of St. Paul in forming churches here and there, 
he can adopt his next resource of laying hands upon some of 
the converts, and ordaining them as ministers to the rest ; and 
whether, having founded a Church with this complete apo- 
stolic organization, he can leave it to stand by itself, only 
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visiting it occasionally for a time, and communicating with it 
constantly by letter. Needs must that in every case a point 
will be reached at some time, after which pure Christian 
common-sense will forbid him to penetrate farther into some 
region where he fain would be at work, will throw him back 
on confirming the churches in the regions already overrun— 
in a word, when the diffused type of mission must take on 
the characteristics of the concentrated ; when building up 
will become the primary need ; when opportunities of evan- 
gelization will be unhesitatingly, if reluctantly, waved aside. 
Unless the personnel of the mission is being constantly re- 
inforced with fresh workers, to follow out by pastoral work 
the efforts of the missionary pioneer, he must find himself 
reduced, after a time, to at any rate a partial abandonment 
of his distant preaching tours. Through his staff, if not by 
himself, the work of building up must go forward. And 
under the circumstances of most modern missions it seems 
almost a practical certainty that periods must constantly be 
recurring when the need for building up will be supreme. 
Then there must grow up at headquarters a nucleus of 
pastoral work, a body of Christians, old and young, whose 
more perfect instruction in the Faith, whose preparation for 
being workers themselves will become the first care of the 
missionaries, 

What then of the outlying districts, and of the isolated 
Christians to be found there? Have their numbers been 
allowed so to multiply as to render it impossible to reach 
them compatibly with the work in the compound? Or have 
those been regulated so wisely that the circumference need 
not be neglected while the power at the centre is being inten- 
sified ? Havedepth and sincerity and reality been sufficiently 
insisted on as conditions? or has a surface acquaintance with 
truth been accepted as sufficient qualification, before a 
catechumen was baptized? Has quality been placed above 
quantity? Has there been a tendency in any degree to 
think of statistics for Reports where the well-being of the 
nascent Church should alone have been considered and 
secured? Above all, what about the native teachers, or the 
recently ordained native clergy? -Has sufficient discernment 
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been exercised before the laying-on of hands? Or has the 
Bishop been blindly determined that an indigenous ministry 
there should be? And has he persuaded himself, or been 
over-persuaded by others, that fitness existed where it did 
not ? 

It will be perfectly plain from the above that the expe- 
rience of the present writer has made this his primary con- 
viction on the subject of the two types of Mission—that the 
diffused evangelistic efforts which constitute the primary aim 
of the conventional type of mission depend for safety and 
soundness on the exact proportion and degree to which the 
aims of the Concentrated Mission are brought in to regulate 
and supplement them. 

But on this the question must arise, whether it were not 
the sounder procedure to follow the original order, as we 
have shown that it is found in the Acts—not to form a large 
scattered flock by diffusive and aggressive endeavour, and 
then to watch for the point where all one’s methods must be 
altered, and a new first aim taken up, with all the innumer- 
able risks of missing the golden moment, and complicating 
one’s future work; but to begin at the centre itself, instead of 
rushing at once to the circumference ; to devote one’s earliest 
efforts, not to gathering in, far and wide, as many as will 
listen to the Gospel, but to forming a nucleus of Christianity ; 
a Christianity not actively evangelistic in its immediate 
primary aims, but developed, deepened, intensified by con- 
tinual effort and prayer; whose effects upon the heathen 
around shall be as at the birth of the Church, the spontaneous 
inevitable outcome of the work of the Spirit within. 

This method has its difficulties and its dangers ; as what, 
indeed, has not in a world where the heavenly treasure is 
contained in earthen vessels? There is the danger of convert- 
ing the Mission into a hotbed of well-meaning unreality, or a 
training-ground for conscious hypocrisy. This result is 
certain to follow unless a spirit of manly common-sense per- 
vades the whole work as an atmosphere, unless sentiment is 
absolutely banished, unless those at the head of the Mission 
are continually bearing it in mind that things which come 
naturally to themselves could only be rank affectation on the 
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part of those whom they are training. For spontaneity and 
reality and simplicity are infinitely precious in themselves ; 
while standards of external observance are then, and then only, 
to be valued when, unforced, unconscious, unalloyed, they form 
but an outward expression for grace worked into the character. 

For an instance of the inevitable dangers which beset the 
Concentrated Mission, we have only to recur to the Acts. 
The case of Ananias and Sapphira will be found very greatly 
to the point. A standard was allowed to grow up, was 
treated almost as a matter of course, which our Lord, during 
His earthly Ministry, had treated as entirely exceptional. 
We learn from the First Epistle to the Corinthians how some 
were found very early who would exalt one counsel of per- 
fection, the celibate life for God, into a binding rule for all 
Christians. Another, the parting with all, and the distribu- 
tion of one’s goods to the poor, seems to have become so 
practically universal among the earliest converts to the 
Church as to elicit an attempt at its adoption from this 
unhappy pair, who had not the strength to live it out. 
Whether it was that, with conscious hypocrisy, they desired 
to get credit, from the first, for a degree of evangelical fer- 
vour which they knew that they did not possess ; or whether, 
when they sold their possessions, they had formed a resolu- 
tion about them which they had not the strength to carry out, 
what appears to be the moral of the story is that a standard 
too high to be universal was allowed to be commonly adopted, 
and that two of the weaker brethren fell victims to the 
spiritual pressure exerted by its general prevalence. They 
attempted to carry it out, or at least to get credit for doing 
so. They were led to lose their souls by the tendency which 
must always be present when even an attempt is being made 
to set up extraordinary devotion as the ordinary standard for 
Christians. 

It may, then, be laid down very certainly that every 
Concentrated Mission, in India or anywhere else, will have to 
watch with unceasing vigilance against a danger thus inherent 
in its methods, one which claimed its earliest victims from 
among the first followers of Christ. Yet it would not be any 
more rational to condemn the system as a whole, on the 
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ground of this danger besetting it, than to abolish a regular 
ministry because there was a traitor Apostle, who, alas! has 
had imitators enough. 

Whatever be its dangers and drawbacks, the system of 
Concentrated Missions seems to have an especial suitability 
to the circumstances and the idiosyncrasies of Hindus. For 
characters enfeebled by Caste, and debauched by pantheistic 
idolatry, it surely must be the case that a long and careful 
training is needed as a precedent condition for developing 
Christian independence. 

The one grand object, of course, which every evangelist 
must have before him, is the development of an indigenous 
Church which shall work upon lines of its own, taking nothing 
from European Christianity but the Bible, the Creeds, the 
Sacraments, and the historic Orders of the Ministry. The 
goal may lie centuries in front of us—at present it is not in 
sight, even dimly descried on the horizon. The single ques- 
tion for us now is, how can we reach it most certainly? Not 
how can we accelerate the running ?/—which indeed were the 
most fatal of attempts— but, what are the steps in the present 
which will tend to its ultimate attainment ? 

If God raise up native evangelists, all on fire with the kind 
of enthusiasm which has resulted again and again in mar- 
vellous revivals of Hinduism, then the future will lie in their 
hands, But it were not too much to affirm that the one 
grand anxiety of the present is to be found in the too patent 
fact that at present the Gospel is an exotic; that it has 
shown little sign as yet of becoming so thoroughly assimilated 
by the best of our Indian converts as to prove a power in 
their hands for the evangelization of the country. On the 
contrary, the almost universal tendency is for the bulk of 
the native converts to remain inactive, unprogressive, content 
to be Christians themselves without a thought of spreading 
the Faith. And, worse still, for the very best of their number, 
who are fit for Holy Orders, and for work under foreign 
supervision, to fail of becoming independent, to show no 
sign, or hardly any, of developing leadership among their 
brethren. 

It may sound, then, almost paradoxical to maintain that 
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the Concentrated Mission, the devotion of the energies of 
missionaries to developing and building up their flocks, is the 
method adapted most perfectly to the conditions of Indian 
Christianity as found in the present day. Ought we not, it 
might possibly be asked, to devote ourselves to developing 
among them that spirit of aggressive endeavour in which 
they are so totally lacking ? 

We reply, without the smallest hesitation, that this most 
desirable consummation will be best and soonest reached by 
the endeavour to train up a few to be Christians in a deeper 
reality. It is, after all, on the average Christian that there 
depends, more than anything else, the prospect of a few 
being found who shall stand clean away from the rest, who 
shall grow into something quite different, into apostles to the 
mass of their countrymen. Get an adequate standard on the 
whole, and there will always be a few to rise above it. Let 
the general average be low, and, again, the better average 
just above it will prove correspondingly disappointing. And 
therefore our policy for the present is to work up the general 
level, being always carefully on the watch to see who 
come to the front, and can be raised to something higher 
themselves, to become again, in the next generation, a 
starting-point for a higher mediocrity, out of which shall 
grow higher exceptions. 

In the meantime Christian communities living ordered 
lives of faith, bringing forth the fruits of that faith in a social 
and personal life contrasting with the heathenism around, 
form the best and most persuasive of arguments for recom- 
mending the Gospel to their neighbours. 

Bishop Johnson, late of Calcutta, whose twenty years as 
Metropolitan, in an age of railway travelling, have given him 
an experience of missions unique in the history of India, has 
repeatedly expressed his opinion that a mission must spend 
twenty years under the guidance of some one leader before 
it will develop its capacities as they might and ought to be 
developed. 

The early history of Indian missions forms, alas! one long 
object-lesson on the futility of diffused evangelization, not 
stiffened by concentrated work. 
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It would not, we believe, be untrue to say that, since the 
days of St. Paul, no grander or more fascinating personality 
has been brought to bear upon the heathen than that of St. 
Francis Xavier. His shrine is visited to-day, after the lapse 
of three centuries and a half, not only by Roman Catholic 
Christians—a Viceroy of India among their number——but by 
Christians of other denominations, by Hindus, Mahommedans, 
and Parsis ; so widely diffused throughout India is the fame 
of his sanctified character. Out of a total of some eleven 
years devoted to missionary work, he spent about five in 
India, and those broken up still smaller by voyages to 
the farthest East. Yet not only did he effect great work in 
converting lapsed Europeans, but the number of his native 
converts must be reckoned by the hundred thousand. 

Still, his methods are the crucial example of total failure of 
concentration, of belief in quantity, not quality, of counting 
the numbers baptized, not of seeking to build up his neophytes 
in the faith and practice of the Gospel. He ranged over 
provinces and kingdoms, preaching with a fervour and 
winningness unsurpassed, one might say unrivalled ; sweeping 
converts by the thousand into his net. We have it on his 
own authority that once, in the kingdom of Travancore, he 
baptized ten thousand in a month ; that he used to preach till 
his speech broke down, and baptize till his hands refused 
their office. 

The force of his magnetic personality served to scatter 
an invading host, when Mahommedans came to persecute 
his Christians. The magic of his apostolic personality 
broke through all barriers of language, all strangeness 
of foreign thought; so that opponents gave way before 
him, and bystanders were converted by his arguments when 
they were totally incapable of comprehending them. Yet 
what is the result to-day? That the conversion of the 
country to Christianity is no nearer than it was when he 
left it, for anything that his followers have done; that they 
but form a Christian caste, unprogressive, incapable of 
evangelizing, observing distinctions of caste within the body 
of the Christian Church ; holding their own with a pathetic 
faithfulness among people of other creeds, but woefully low 
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in their practice and scandalously superstitious in their con- 
ceptions ; afraid of the Hindu gods, and all but heathens 
themselves in their idolatrous veneration of the saints, and of 
the images displayed in their churches. 

A priest of the Anglican Church was accosted one day in 
Bombay by an English Roman Catholic gentleman—‘ Can 
you direct me to the Jesuit church, Sir?’—the Jesuit 
obedience, be it observed, is totally distinct from the Goanese 
in Roman Catholic India to-day. Having got the direction 
which he wanted, he added, in explanation of his request— 
‘I went to service last Sunday in there’—pointing to the 
Goanese church—‘and I can never go there again ; it was 
sheer idolatry, Sir.’ 

The present writer was told by a friend that an idol had 
been set up in his compound by one of his Hindu servants, 
and that he meant to have it taken away. ‘Shall you send 

to remove it, then?’ naming a Goanese Christian 
servant. ‘Send him!’ replied the owner of the compound, 
‘Why, no Goanese dare touch it. I shall send a Mussulman 
to take it away.’ 

Now many of the vices of method which paralysed 
Xavier’s work for being either progressive or aggressive were 
inherent, no doubt, in his creed. He had a faith in the 
virtue of baptism, simply, ex opere operato, which led him to 
administer that sacrament in the spirit the writer once heard 
of as displayed by a Jesuit of to-day. He had been visiting 
a Hindu in a hospital, and had made some elementary 
attempt to put Christianity before him. The man died 
suddenly one night, and a missionary of the S.P.G. who was 
visiting a Christian in the ward was told to his great astonish- 
ment that the Jesuit had baptized the Hindu after he had 
passed into total unconsciousness. He asked him how he could 
do it, on evidence quite insufficient to show that the man had 
desired it. ‘How could I tell, said the Jesuit, ‘that he had 
not the rudiments of faith and repentance?’ If not to be 
positively known to be without the needful qualifications is 
taken by a Jesuit of to-day as constituting preparedness for 
baptism, it is not difficult perhaps to divine why Xavier's 
Mission has not yielded satisfactory. results. 
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But, indeed, we have his own authority for saying what 
his methods were. He started at a terrible disadvantage; 
for thousands of absolute heathens had been baptized for 
political reasons among the pearl-fishers of the extreme south 
coast, without any knowledge on their part except that sub- 
mission to the rite—to which they attached no meaning— 
would secure them the protection of Portugal in their quarrels 
with their Mussulman neighbours. And Xavier had to do 
what he could to bring Christian instruction and practice 
within the reach of these poor creatures, baptized before his 
arrival. But when he was working for himself, unhampered 
by the mistakes of other people, he would preach to crowds 
of heathens ; attract them by his personal magnetism till they 
were ready for anything which he might propose; teach 
them the Ten Commandments, the Creed, and some verbal 
devotions, chiefly to the Mother of our Lord. And then, when 
they knew these by heart, he would admit them to the Church 
by baptism, leave them to the care of other teachers, who 
had none of his own unique force, and go off to repeat the 
same process in another, and yet many other places. 

One would have thought that the most fervid enthusiast, 
with the profoundest faith in the Sacraments, would have made 
some allowance at least for the circumstances of the country 
in which he found himself ; that he would have asked whether 
the character of the people, their surroundings, their training, 
their beliefs were such as to justify the assumption that 
preparation like this was sufficient. But, as far as his history 
shows us, Xavier never was troubled with such a thought. 

We shall have to draw out in this paper what it was that 
may have weighed with him, as it has done, in a lesser 
degree, with many a missionary since, to make him hold that 
methods like this were formed on apostolic example. 
Suffice it to have indicated now how woefully, in the case of 
the Goanese, experience has proved to the Church that the 
inference could not be justified. Even methods so un- 
satisfactory as those of the Society of Jesus have had very 
different results in other countries than India, when to the 
vices inherent in their system they have not made the 
further addition of leaving the new-made converts to develop 
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their Christian life with inadequate subsequent assistance ; 
of spreading the extent of the missions over a range which 
was absolutely prohibitive to the deepening and confirming 
of faith. 

Father Coleridge’s Life of Xavier belongs to the hagio- 
graphy described in a Roman Catholic book! noticed in this 
Review in October 1901 :— 


‘ The old time-honoured Saint’s Life, with its emphasis on the 
miraculous and startling features of the portrait, its suppression of 
what was natural, ordinary, and therefore presumably uninteresting, 
and consequently its abandonment of all attempt to weave the human 
and divine into one truthful and harmonious whole, showing the 
gradual evolution of the perfect from the imperfect, to many minds 
makes no appeal whatever.’ 


Sir James Stephen’s portrait of the great Jesuit missionary 
is conceived and executed in his most brilliant manner, and 
leaves on the mind a clear-cut impression which makes his 
short sketch more telling than many a lengthy biography. 
With the Jesuit and the system which he represents the 
brilliant writer has, of course, little sympathy. Of the 
elemental greatness of the character, and the depth of the 
fervid devotion brought to bear, for God, on man’s welfare, 
his appreciation is generous and thorough-going. 

The next grand fervid personality which emerges in the 
Indian field is that of the Lutheran Schwartz, who worked 
over much the same ground. The Danish-Indian Missions, 
to the undying credit of Denmark, had been established and 
genuinely worked for nearly half a century before Schwartz 
went to the country in 1750. To that one Power in Europe 
had it appeared, since Xavier’s days, that mercantile relations 
with India, still more that territorial occupation, carried with 
it a duty to the natives. The early Danish missionaries had 
done some solid work. Schwartz found a Lutheran com- 
munity, the total number of whose converts, in the forty-four 
years of its existence, had amounted to some 8,000; with a 
Tamil translation of the Bible, and with all the ordinary 
appliances which necessarily grow up round a mission, There 


1 The Faith of the Millions, by George Tyrrell, S.J. 
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had been no grand commanding character among the earlier 
Danish missionaries, to be compared with Schwartz himself. 
But there had been men of sufficient power and of sufficient 
personal devotion to have laid a deep foundation. 

If only their greater successor had confined himself to 
building on that, content to leave wider extensions to follow 
in later years, the ultimate results of his work might have 
answered to the grandeur of his character. 

Not even powers and goodness like those which he 
brought to his work could secure it depth or permanence under 
the methods which he actually followed. He extended the 
range of his work from some way north of Madras to 
Tinnevelly in the south—with the result that after his death 
his missions collapsed altogether. 

He died in 1798, leaving large congregations of Christians 
scattered everywhere throughout the vast region. And when, 
in 1825, the remains of some of his work were taken over by the 
S.P.G., they found whole villages and congregations in which 
the knowledge of the Gospel had all but disappeared. The 
people still called themselves Christians ; but of what being 
Christians meant they had lost the rudimentary idea. Here 
and there a few of the older would gather for prayer and 
reading. But there were places where Christianity was extinct. 
Xavier's Goanese converts at least left Christian descendants, 
unsatisfactory as is their Christianity. Even this were too 
much to affirm of many of Schwartz’s people. 

Yet his work, as he did it himself, and as others did it in 
his lifetime, was far from being superficial. It is plain that 
he was scrupulously particular in demanding of all his con- 
verts real evidences of faith and repentance before he ad- 
mitted them to baptism. He tells us of instances of 
devotion, of exemplary life and piety, which can leave no 
doubt upon the mind that he had really brought people to 
Christ, and that in very large numbers. 

Dean Pearson’s Life of Schwartz is a rather ponderous 
specimen of the conventional evangelical biography. It 
chronicles the life of the great Lutheran with a hearty 
appreciation of its piety. It brings out the power of the 
man by a record of what he effected, which is patient, 
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faithful, and unexaggerated. But the touch is heavy and 
the style uninteresting. One gets no vivid portrait of the 
man, and criticism is not even attempted. No defects in 
the handling of the subject could render the character of 
Schwartz aught else than lovable and interesting, but ’tis 
pity that he had not a biographer who could handle the 
chronicle of facts in a manner more inspiring and inspired. 
The personal character of the man was enough to account 
for his success. Commanding in the force of his will, 
he was as simple and humble as a child. A celibate on true 
Gospel principles, ‘for the sake of the Kingdom of Heaven,’ 
he had a nature tenderly sympathetic, which entered with 
touching affection into the family lives of his friends. A 
missionary, to the exclusion of all else, he displayed such 
forcefulness and such tact in his dealings with English rulers 
and with native chiefs alike, that he was employed—could 
not help being employed—in the most delicate political 
negotiations ; just because ‘The Christian,’ as they called 
him, was the only European in the country who was 
absolutely trusted by the natives. During a fierce triangular 
warfare between the English Government at Madras, the 
Hindu Rajah of Tanjore, and the fierce Mahommedan Nawab 
who was in power at Seringapatam, he was allowed by all alike 
to have access to their capitals and their forts—preached the 
Gospel on the ramparts of the Nawab when engaged on a 
political embassy, and that when it was known to the 
Mussulman that the English, who had sent him on the embassy, 
were playing false behind the back of their ambassador! 
When the misrule of the chief of Tanjore led his subjects to 
desert him by thousands, and take refuge in another 
State, he sent Schwartz to win them back to their allegiance. 
They returned at the instance of ‘The Christian.’ And 
again, when Tanjore was to be invested, and no one would 
victual the fort, because no one could hope that he would 
be paid, ‘The Christian’ was sent out by the Chief to 
negotiate with the reluctant contractors—with the result 
that provisions came in to the satisfaction of contractors and 
of Chief. When the end of his life arrived, the Chief, not a 
Christian himself, wept over him as more than a father. 
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The subsequent collapse of his work can only be attributed, 
then, to some radical fault in his methods. 

Undoubtedly, both the Jesuit and the Lutheran must have 
thought that in all that they did they were following the model 
of St. Paul. The Apostle, they would certainly have said, 
ranged over vast tracts in two Continents, founding Churches 
wherever he went. He did not stop, they might have argued, 
to ask whether his children in Christ would be able to main- 
tain themselves in the faith when his personal presence was 
withdrawn: he trusted to the grace which they had received, 
and left them to work out their salvation by the help of the 
Spirit of God, revisiting them occasionally, as he could, and 
communicating with them by letter. Why should not other 
missionaries do the like ? 

A generalization such as this from the methods of the 
first great evangelist has undoubtedly much to be said for it 
on broad and general grounds. But there was one disastrous 
exception to be remembered in dealing with India. There is 
one Epistle of St. Paul which does not begin with thanks- 
giving. About the state of the Galatian Church he could not 
express himself before God as finding any cause for rejoicing. 
A different Gospel—a no-Gospel—had crept in to seduce 
them from Christ. The method which had prospered else- 
where had disastrously failed among them. The withdrawal 
of his personal presence from converts of a barbarous race, 
with a poor reputation for stability, far removed from the 
civilizing influences which prevailed round the shores of the 
Mediterranean, had proved to be a shock to their faith, 
against which they could not stand ; they fell victims to the 
first false teachers who offered them a plausible Judaism in 
place of the Gospel of Christ. 

Nor is it only from one of his Epistles that we find how 
the method of St. Paul, as applied in the case of the Galatians, 
proved unsuitable for barbarous people. On his second evan- 
gelistic journey, a supernatural interference comes in to direct 
his missionary footsteps. He ‘essays to go into Bithynia,’ 
and somehow, we are not told how, it is made plain to him 
by ‘ the Spirit of Jesus,’ that such is not his destination. He 
passes on, under the force of this compulsion, till he reaches 
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a starting-point for Europe. Then appears the man of 
Macedonia with the plaintive cry for help. From that 
moment no day of his time which comes within the purview 
of the Acts was spent among barbarians. The ‘hindrance’ 
interposed by the Spirit, only negative, as it seems, to begin 
with, is interpreted by his subsequent practice into a posi- 
tive indication of his commission—to confine all future work 
to people whose circumstances and whose training made 
them fit to be evangelized and left. The Hellenized edu- 
cated communities on either side of the A2gean, with Roman 
Law in full force, with the culture, intellectual and moral, 
which Greek civilization afforded ; to whom, again, in time of 
need, a Timothy could be sent with a letter, a Titus with 
personal explanations—these, not uncivilized Celts, not 
Bithynians far from the centre, form the subject of his sub- 
sequent labours. The disastrous mistake of Galatia had been 
summarily ‘hindered’ from repetition: the lesson had been 
learnt once for all. 

It is not surprising perhaps that a Xavier or a Schwartz 
never learnt it. The first had but five years of India. The 
second, through his well-nigh half-century, was continually 
revisiting his converts, and sustaining them in what he had 
taught them. And both were pioneers in the country ; so 
that they never acquired the data for learning the lesson of 
experience which we, after three centuries and a half, are 
attempting to deduce for our contemporaries—how Caste, 
that deadliest enemy with which the Gospel must grapple 
in India, had riveted on the necks of the people the yoke of 
Pantheistic idolatry ; how morals are debauched by idolatry, 
and minds are enfeebled by Pantheism ; how character, as 
found in the individual, is stunted, distorted, enfeebled, by the 
positiveness of a mere group-morality. And neither, accord- 
ingly, could realise how character, morals, religion, thought 
must be patiently trained and formed under age-long teach- 
ing of the Gospel, before the Christianity of India can become 
a spontaneous growth, before it will cease to be an exotic, 
before the necessity will end for its being cultivated, tended, 
nursed by Europeans on the spot. In a word, it took a. 
Xavier and a Schwartz to spend and be spent over mistakes, 
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to give their lives to splendid failure, before the right methods 
for India could begin to be generalized or realized. 

The lives, then, of these great pioneers, the Jesuit and the 
Lutheran alike, have one grand lesson to teach us—how not 
even the noblest of personalities unsupported by an adequate 
method, can contend, with ultimate success, against the 
essential difficulties which Hinduism presents to the evan- 
gelist. 

What we mean by an adequate method may be briefly 
presented as follows. In dealing with consciences and 
characters moulded directly by Caste, and expressing in their 
every development the religious and philosophical systems 
of which Caste itself is but the outcome, the one grand 
essential is this—a mean must be accurately struck between 
that slavish obedience to a system, which Caste has but 
rendered too easy, and that premature grant of full liberty, 
which must lead to inevitable licence in lives unprepared for 
its exercise. And such a system, again, can never be ade- 
quately implanted where the topographical area of a mission 
is extended too widely for prudence. Of this last so neces- 
sary precaution neither Xavier nor Schwartz had a thought. 
It may have been humility, perhaps, which kept each of them 
from realizing for a moment how his own enthusiastic work 
with its enormous geographical range, must pass into the 
hands of lesser men, when its founder had been called to his 
rest. Looking back to the history which they made, we can 
see how the inevitable break, between genius and ordinary 
ability, was bound to prove speedily fatal. 

In this particular respect, then, in the over-extension of 
their work, they each made the same mistake. Their failures 
to attain the due mean between passive obedience and liberty 
were exactly the opposite to one another. With the Jesuit it 
was system run mad, the substitution of mechanical formule 
for adequate conceptions of Christianity, with its personal 
development of the spirit. With the Lutheran, it was over- 
reliance on the power of the Gospel of Christ to develop 
a spiritual independence in characters quite unprepared 


for it. 
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is Spaniard and a Jesuit, and if the next commanding personality 

is that of a German Lutheran, sent out under the auspices of 
™ Denmark, the credit of the first solution of the special 
at problems of the country can be claimed for a countryman of 
ines our own. Not, alas! for our National Church; for Carey, 
a. the father, as he is called, of modern missions in India, 


belonged to the Baptist persuasion. 

If ever a heaven-sent genius wrought a conquest over 
fly obstacles and disabilities it was here, in this humbly born 
ol Englishman. Not only was he born in low station—his 
: father was a parish clerk—but he received hardly any educa- 


a tion. When he came upon a Greek quotation in a book which 
‘ail he was struggling to master, he had to carry the unknown 
inn characters to be deciphered by a broken-down scholar who 
but lived some miles from his home. And this man, before he 
ty died, had taken part in translating the Bible into some forty 
ae languages or dialects, Chinese among the number! He 


ie! started in life as a cobbler—would not let anyone claim for 
nan him the more dignified title of a shoemaker—he died a pro- 
neta fessor of Sanskrit, the honoured friend and adviser of the 
cht. Government whose earliest greeting, when he landed on the 
shores of India, had been a prohibition to preach He 


a founded a notable college for the education of native mis- 
the sionaries. And he added to his other accomplishments an 
his extraordinary practical knowledge of arboriculture and 
as horticulture,—‘ When I am gone,’ he said sadly, on his death- 
ary bed, ‘Brother Marshman will let in the cows to trample 
down my garden’—and he was a naturalist in many other 
» of departments. 
ane But besides his attainments as a student, the man was so 
erty eminently practical that when forbidden to live as a missionary 


sit it within British territories in India he settled down to the 
charge of a plantation, and made use of his leisure time to 


- acquire such a knowledge of the people as to fit himself for 
ete work when it could be done. Such a nature’s gentleman was 
elop he that he married a noble Danish lady, and attached her 
esi fervently and for life to her peasant-bred English husband. 

And, even more striking than this, he combined all the mis- 
oni sionaries who worked with him, with all their wives and 
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families, into one large domestic community, who had but 
one household in common. Most or all of them were of the 
working-man’s class; they were living in the climate of 
Bengal, where, as many an Englishman knows, every petty 
occasion of dissension will magnify itself to the point of 
exasperation ; they had the usual children and servants to 
complicate their domestic relations—and they lived in peace 
and affection as one great Christian family! In what words 
shall we celebrate the tact which held them all together? He 
had such power of concentration that when his poor first 
English wife, who never was fitted for India, went into a violent 
madness, he could care for her with a husband’s devotion, and 
yet carry on his own studies in a room where her ravings 
could be heard. 

But the one grand merit of Carey, without which his 
marvellous qualities had been lost like those of his prede- 
cessors, was that he, with the intuition of genius, seems to 
have worked instinctively, from the first, on the lines of the 
Concentrated Mission. There was no diffusion of his ener- 
gies over impossible tracts of country and impracticable 
numbers of converts. A few really christianized people, 
with the means of future extension—this he seems to have 
set before him as his object. He left no great body of con- 
verts, but he laid a solid foundation, to be built upon by those 
who should succeed him. His college—at Danish Serampore, 
his refuge, when his countrymen expelled him !—is at work 
to-day, training missionaries. And the Baptist Persuasion 
as a whole retains the missionary spirit which he was granted 
to establish in its members. Above all, his translations of 
the Scriptures formed a basis for the many versions which 
have been continually improved and improved. To appre- 
ciate this service in its fulness, one must know the toil which 
it entails to secure a first version at all, and the efforts, year 
after year, which successive generations have to make, before 
the genius of a language is finally caught and expressed—to 
say nothing of the snares and pitfalls which betray the first 
translators, the hideous vocabulary of allusiveness which 
permeates heathen tongues, and which may besmirch some 
God-given text with foul associations of lubricity to be 
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discovered by horror-struck revisers after years of unsuspect- 
ing use. 

We should hardly be saying too much if we laid down 
that subsequent missions have proved successes or failures in 
a proportion fairly exact to their adoption of Carey’s methods, 
More than one great missionary genius was directly indebted 
to him, and to the Baptist community at'Serampore. Our 
own grand Henry Martyn betook himself thither for inspira- 
tion. And one of the most touching scenes in the missionary 
history of India is the one in which the fiery Duff, the 
founder of Presbyterian Missions, strode up from the landing 
at Serampore to the room where the aged Carey was waiting 
to welcome and bless him. We read of the little sallow old 
man, who tottered with faltering steps to salute his ruddy 
young visitor ; and how, after a long conversation, he dis- 
missed him with the parting hope that while much had been 
said about Dr. Carey, the One and only Name to be brought 
before the youth of Calcutta might be that of Dr. Carey’s 
Saviour. 

What heart of a true English Churchman will refuse to 
be thrilled with sympathy? What cheek will not blush with 
shame? The contribution of our Church to that Mission 
had been the sneer of Sydney Smith at the band of ‘con- 
verted cobblers’ who had gone to evangelize India. At 
least we may be thankful to-day to remember the few fervent 
years in which Martyn, the Cambridge Wrangler, the disciple 
of the holy Simeon, had retrieved the credit of our Church. 
At least we may recall with thankfulness the help of the 
Christian Knowledge Society extended to Schwartz in South 
India, when the Church as a body was doing nothing. 
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ArT. X—THE NEEDS OF SOUTH LONDON. 


. Rochester Diocesan Directory. (London: Wells Gardner, 
Darton and Co.) 

. From the Abyss of its Inhabitants. By One of Them, 
(London : R. Brimley Johnson.) 

. A Short Account of the Spiritual Needs of South 
London. (London: Office of the Rochester Diocesan 
Society.) 

. Census of England and Wales. Counties of Kent, London, 
and Surrey. (London: Eyre and Spottiswoode.) 

5. Report of the Housing Committtee of the Rochester Diocesan 
Conference, 1900. 
6. Record. September 12 and 109, 1902. 


MORE than twenty-seven years ago, in a letter written to the 
Times' by the Bishop of Guildford (Dr. Utterton), there 
occurred the following passages : 


‘The population on the south side of the Thames is for the most 
part confounded in the minds of most people with that on the north 
side, and a general fallacy prevails that the Bishop of London’s noble 
fund for the relief of destitution covers the whole, whereas it does 
not touch the former, except as regards the two or three parishes in 
Surrey lying in the diocese of London, but about to be transferred 
to the proposed newly constituted diocese of Rochester. Now, in 
the South London portion of the diocese of Winchester there is about 
one million of souls of the very poorest class with scarcely any 
persons of leisure or means dwelling among them. Those who were 
left a few years ago are constantly moving off to the more inviting 
regions of the country, now rendered as accessible by our railroads 
as any of the once courted and favoured suburban districts. The 
sad consequence is that the poor are being massed more and more 
together, and a wide and ever-widening chasm is being created 
between them and the upper classes—a circumstance which, I ven- 
ture to affirm, is not only perilous to the safety of the country, but 
alike injurious, in a social and moral point of view, to the healthy 
condition of all classes, which can be maintained only by a good 
understanding between them, resulting from kindly intercourse and 
sympathy. . . . The population has been increasing at the rate of 
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about 30 per cent. in a decade, whereas it has only been at the rate 
of 12 per cent. on the north side of the Thames. Nor, indeed, is 
such an average any measure of the state of certain localities into 
which a continually poorer and poorer class of people are being 
driven by the improvements in the other parts of the Metropolis. 
The state in which a vast number of these poor creatures are 
compelled to live is indeed a disgrace to a civilized and 
Christian country—a state alike fatal to health and morality, 
hardly to be paralleled, it is to be hoped, by anything to be found 


elsewhere. It is certainly impossible to exaggerate the evils of the 
case. ss. 


‘To the public generally of our metropolis this most destitute and 
neglected part of it has remained a ¢erra incognita, alike unknown 
and uncared for. Little have they weened of the amount of spiritual 
and temporal destitution existing within a few yards of our noble 
Houses of Parliament and our stately palaces. The cry, “Come 
over and help us,” has been drowned, as it were, in the roar of the 
traffic and the busy bustle of life.’ 


With but slight modification the whole of the above 
might have been written by the present Bishop of Rochester. 
A quarter of a century has increased many of the evils to 
which the Bishop drew attention, and has done very little to 
decrease the ignorance of this ‘most destitute and neglected 
part’ of the metropolis. The discussions upon the Bishopric 
of Southwark Bill have, to some extent, removed the impres- 
sion that South London is a part of the diocese of London ; 
but to the great mass of people, it is still true to say, South 
London is a ¢erra incognita. The rate of increase of the 
population did not reach 30 per cent. during the last decade, 
but it was three times the rate of London on the north of the 
river, and amounted to 93,000 more than the 105,000 by 
which the portion of the metropolis in the diocese of London 
was increased in that period. While the cities of London 
and Westminster, and the boroughs of Finsbury, Holborn, 
St. Marylebone, and Shoreditch, on the north side of the river, 
show a decrease since 1891, besides Bethnal Green, Chelsea, 
Poplar, and St. Pancras, which have remained practically 
stationary, there is only one borough on the south side— 
Bermondsey—of which the same can be said, and there is no 
doubt that people have directly .moved across the bridges, 
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and so relieved the north at the expense of the south.’ At 
the present time the population of South London is equal to 
that of the cities of Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, 
and continues to grow at a rapid rate. One alone—Wands- 
worth—of the ten metropolitan boroughs which compose it 
added to itself during the last decennial period a population— 
76,000—nearly as large as that of the city of York. In another 
one—Lewisham—one landowner alone is carrying out plans 
for the erection of sixteen miles of new streets. A noticeable 
feature of the building operations in South London is that 
provision is made for only one class of person in each area. 
In the borough of Woolwich, which at the date of the census 
contained the parish with the largest population in the 
metropolis, viz. St. Nicholas, Plumstead, with 33,488 people, 
the building is mainly for the artisan class. An example is 
afforded in the operations of the Co-operative Society, which 
has bought an estate, and is providing accommodation for 
10,000 people. 

While there is this abnormal growth in the outlying 
boroughs, the inner ones, already overcrowded, are becoming 
more so day by day. The words of the Bishop of Guildford 
found their counterpart in a report of the Housing Com- 
mittee of the Rochester Diocesan Conference : 


‘Clearances of insanitary areas north of the Thames have driven 
many of the original inhabitants into South London. The replace- 
ment of private dwellings by workshops and business premises, the 
School Board clearances for buildings and playgrounds, the pulling 
down of insanitary property, the enlargement of the great southern 
railway lines, and their stations and warehouses, have helped to 
pack the population still tighter upon the remaining area. The inner 
ring in London south of the Thames is now crammed as full as it 
will hold : a continually increasing population endeavours to house 
itself within the same limited space. . . .’ 


In South London there are sixty-four ecclesiastical 
parishes with a population of over 10,000, of which seven 
have more than 20,000. A comparison reckoned upon a basis 

1 In contrast with East London it may be noted that an alien 


population is practically non-existent in South London. It only amounts 
to less than one per cent. of the whole. 
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of population with the diocese of Liverpool, whose great 
needs have been carefully set out in the report of the Com- 
mission appointed by the Bishop of Liverpool two years ago, 
shows that South London in this respect is in a far worse 
condition. 


‘This, then, is the first thing to note of us, not our virtue or 
vices, beauty, apathy, or knowledge ; but our overwhelming, incon- 
ceivable number—number continually increasing, multiplying with- 
out a pause, coming not with observation, choking up the streets of 
the great city, and silently flowing over the dismal wastes beyond. 
We occupy with equal alacrity mansions once built by the wealthy 
and wise, who dreamt not of a perishable home, and tenements of 
damp cardboard thrown up in the night by the assiduous jerry-builder 
upon foundations of broken bottles and the refuse of the city. 
Sanitary or unsanitary, attic or condemned cellar, disused factory or 
corrugated iron washhouse—all are equally welcome.’ 


The words are those of an anonymous author in a volume 
whose queer title is accounted for when we understand the 
position of the writer. He stands, it may be, outside Sion 
College as 


‘a turbid river of humanity, pent up on the narrow bridge, is 
pouring into London ; aged men in beards and bowlers shambling 
hastily forward ; work girls, mechanics, active boys, neat little clerks 
in neat little high hats shining out conspicuous in the rushing stream. 
The pace is even lest one should fall ; the general aspect is of a 
harassed but good-tempered energy, as of those driven along ways 
not clearly comprehended towards no definite goal. The Abyss is 
disgorging its denizens for the labour of the day.’ 


In the evening he crosses over Blackfriars Bridge and 
watches ‘a shabby scuffle of tired people for the machinery 
of conveyance to their dormitories.’ 


‘A pool of humanity collects at the tram terminus, perpetually 
reinforced as the current heavily drags backward on the ebb-tide. 
A tram swings round the corner and draws up sharply. The 
crowd rolls upon it, adhering like bees, struggling with a de- 
sperate eagerness for the means of ingress. The passengers fight 
their way out, the toilers fight their way in ; the young and the old are 
trampled under, a few curses arise, but the familiar work is for the 
most part performed in silence. In less time than it takes to recount, 
the vehicle within and without has become black with human beings 
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the superfluity are thrown out; and, while the remainder of the hoi 
crowd sort themselves from each other, gather round them their dis- the 
hevelled clothing, and prepare with a dogged patience for the renewal to1 
of the conflict, the tram with its contented burden swings off under Sm 


the arch and into the twilight.’ 


For some time the writer has lived among these people cre 
and learnt to know something of the life, which they have sive 
made for themselves, when liberated from the forced service fin: 
of others—a life whose characteristics are not yet fully solr 
grasped by those most in contact with them. In this little by 
volume the attempt is made to give some particulars of this inc 
life, which is so different from that spent by those in brighter 
and happier surroundings. Chi 

The day’s existence of a typical man—John Smith, a s0¢! 
bricklayer’s labourer—is described and his character summed real 
up in the following : Sm: 


‘He is cheerful and contented : he possesses an indulgent sense ( 


of humour: he is convinced of the superiority of an Englishman con; 
over all the other races of the globe. He spends more than he can mini 
legitimately afford upon liquid refreshment: but he is rarely drunk, geni 
except on those occasions which, by an Act of Parliament, are to cl 
definitely assigned to such festivity. He is faithful to the wife of his thes 
choice and fond of his children, whose certificates of attendance and conc 
industry in the Elementary or Sunday School he displays with ofa 
pardonable pride. He recognises that he might be worse off, and evid 


acknowledges that though many are luckier, others are less fortunate. 
He despises agitators, sanitary inspectors, School Board visitors, and 


all who at various times solicit his suffrage : so long as work is good clers 
and pay regular, he meddles not with matters that are too high for may 
him and does not uplift his voice in complaint. Yet despite this tion 
calm and even progress from the cradle to the grave, an uneasy alloy 
suspicion is haunting the minds of Mr. John Smith’s friends that his four 
life does not completely realise the ideal of human perfection. .. . to g 

‘ Below John Smith there stretches an immense and dreary class thes 


with which he is often unjustly associated. These are those who have 


cle 
just failed where John Smith has just succeeded : who have toppled ~~ R 
over the edge upon which John Smith balances himself with such as- b 
tonishing agility. They are the shiftless, the homeless, the vagabond : — 

creas 


those who have been squeezed under in the tightening struggle for 
existence. Into the gulf in which these wallow plunge innumerable A 
charitable agencies : they fasten upon individuals and laboriously virtuc 
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hoist them to the surface. Now it must be noted that the end, 
the consummation, the grand climax of the multitudinous systems is 
to raise these submerged failures into the economic condition of John 
Smith.’ 


This process is continually progressing, and ‘with in- 
creased work and more perfect development through succes- 
sive generations, the hope is not illusory that the gulf may 
finally be emptied and the problem of the submerged finally 
solved.’ In the meantime, however, the problem presented 
by John Smith himself remains unsolved and has only been 
increased by the raising of this lower class. 

It would seem that in the opinion of this writer the 
Church has only the same ideal as the various philanthropic 
societies, and that ‘all these are stimulated with a definite 
realizable ideal—the conversion of the wastrel into the John 
Smith.’ But what is the Church doing for the latter ? 


‘Frankly, it must be confessed, but little. In places where he 
congregates, he usually congregates in multitudes : and the active 
ministers find themselves overwhelmed amid coagulated masses of 
genial indifference. To comfort the bereaved, to succour the dying, 
to cheer the anxious : they are fortunate if they can secure time for 
these first obvious duties. And next, the temptation is always to 
concentrate effort upon the vicious and unfortunate : the rebuilding 
of a broken home or the saving of a child from a life of shame being 
evidently the first necessity.’ 


To give some idea of how understaffed with parochial 
clergy is the Church in the diocese of Rochester, a calculation 
may be made upon figures given in the report, already men- 
tioned, of the Bishop of Liverpool’s Commission. They 
allowed two clergy for parishes over 2,500, three over 7,000, 
four over 12,000, and for South London it has been necessary 
to go a step further and reckon five over 17,000. Allowing 
these numbers, which are surely not excessive, 150 more 
clergy were needed in the diocese at the date of the census. 
In referring to the figures of the census it has to be remem- 
bered that it was taken two years ago, and the diocese in- 
creases at the rate of at least 25,000 people per annum. 


‘John Smith therefore, commonplace, respectable, passably 
virtuous, finds himself for the most part untroubled by the demands 
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of religion. His children, indeed, attend Sunday School and his 
wife may join a coalclub or mothers’ meeting. Should the local 
curate open a men’s club in his neighbourhood with no religious test, 
he may join, and spend some evenings a week playing whist or 
billiards : should a test of church attendance be imposed, he will 
silently and softly vanish away and be seen no more. He wages, 
indeed, no quarrel with religion ; . . . he faithfully believes in a Deity 
whose fundamental characteristic is a general tolerance, and who 
will assuredly compensate him in the next world for the many good 
things denied him in this.’ 


Before the writer parts with John Smith he sums up and 
finds that ‘the strongest final impression is of the children,’ 
and yet his conclusion is one almost of despair ; in fact, he 
seems to have become impregnated with the feeling of which 
he describes John Smith to be the possessor, that ‘it seems 
incredible that each individual should count for anything in 
the sight of man or God.’ 

In a rather higher social scale there dwells another man, 
who is not an inhabitant of the abyss, but dwells all around 
it. At present the number of him is not quite so large, but it 
is increasing rapidly. He, too, lives in streets of houses all 
alike, but instead of the absolute plainness, due to economy 
in building, there are some ‘trimmings,’ and the external 
habitation is typical of the difference between the lives of the 
two men. Not only is there a little more for house rent, but 
very likely he has a season ticket until an increasing family 
compels him to find some cheaper means of transit. There 
is more furniture in the house, the pictures are cheap en- 
gravings instead of gaudy oleographs, and there is generally 
upon the table a monthly illustrated magazine or the 
numbers of some publication which is being issued in fort- 
nightly parts. He, too, rarely goes inside a church, but 
will stay at home and keep house while his wife takes one 
of the children on Sunday evening. Possibly he considers 
that Sunday School is not superior enough for his children, 
so that they are much more neglected in their religious 
instruction than those of John Smith. Occasionally this 
resident in Suburbia has a small supper party or takes his 
wife to the local theatre, but there is little more to relieve 
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the monotony of his existence than there is in the life of John 
Smith. Of the two he is perhaps less friendly to the Church, 
and the little extra luxuries in which he is able to indulge 
help to make him even less receptive to spiritual influences, 
and it is only inherited instincts which keep him from being 
even a more difficult subject than John Smith. 

The bulk, then, of the population of South London is 
composed of these three classes—John Smith, the one below, 
and the other above him—of whom John Smith and his 
prototypes constitute the large majority. There is one thing 
missing in the lives of each of them, and upon the Church 
lies the task of filling the omission. 

As the inhabitants streamed back across London Bridge 
to their dormitories on the feast of St. Simon and St. Jude 
last year they met a smaller band of those who dwell among 
them, with others of themselves, making their way to that 
fine and noble structure, the Collegiate Church of St. Saviour, 
Southwark, ready, through the leading guidance of Bishop 
Thorold, to be the future cathedral of South London. 

The Bishop of Rochester and his suffragan, the Bishop of 
Southwark, many of the clergy, and a good number of the 
laity met together for a Festival Service—a special one, and 
the first of its kind—to inaugurate an autumn campaign in 
furtherance of the work of the Rochester Diocesan Society. 
From the pulpit the Bishop was able, as it were, to gaze over 
those dreary masses of South London, out beyond to the 
Surrey hills in one direction and to the mouth of the Thames 
at Gravesend and Chatham in the other—all committed to his 
episcopal supervision. Seeing its needs, realising his possi- 
bilities as perhaps no one could do better, he asked the 
questions, ‘What can we say? What remedy is there? 
What can we do among so many?’ questions almost the 
same as those asked by the anonymous author. Speaking 
thus to those labouring among them, the Bishop gave the 
answer by asking one other : 


‘Is there for us any ennobling power ? 

‘Yes, indeed there is... . 

‘There is the nobleness of a great cause. We may be noble 
through that to which we belong. 
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‘Englishmen at least ought to understand this. To belong to 
England, to have her honour in their hands, to carry her name, to be 
of her blood, this has stirred hearts gentle or simple, rough or 
tender, has lifted them to noble deeds, been a spur to their gallantry, 
and an incentive to their duty. It is so to-day, we trust and know, 
when Englishmen are sent out on English duty among other races 
and afar... . 

‘But if Englishmen should understand this, surely Christians 
should understand it more. For ours is membershipindeed. Think 
what it is to which we belong: a kingdom or community—a 
nation, St. Peter calls it, as wide as the world, older than all the 
nations of the West, and with a future to the bounds of time: a 
kingdom whose mission is the witness of truth, and whose pure 
ambition is to make men good and happy : under a King Who holds 
his subjects’ hearts by the claim of His own utter goodness, and of 
the sacrifice of Himself for them. 

‘What should ennoble like this ? 

‘But let me give you an example. There is one epistle written 
to encourage a downhearted set of Christians in a grey and dreary 
time. Listen how its writer stirs their hearts. Was there ever 
language used more ennobling than this? “Ye are come unto 
Mount Zion, and unto the City of the Living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to innumerable hosts of angels, to the general 
assembly and Church of the firstborn who are enrolled in heaven, 
and to God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect.” He said those words to warn ; but the other face of his 
warning is splendid encouragement—for them, and for us who stand 
in our day where they stood in theirs. 

‘And then observe this Kingdom of ours is always at war: it 
always needs service : the work is always too much for the workers, 
the harvest for the reapers. And every one who will, great or small, 
can have a part in it. Every one who will can have this ennobling 
sense that he has a part in the work of God.’ 


Stated briefly, the Church declares that each one ot these 
thousands has his contribution to make ‘ unto the building up 
of the Body of Christ: till we all attain unto the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
full-grown man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ.’ 

The Church worker, therefore, makes a demand upon 
these people and requires something at their hands, while the 
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social worker rarely asks anything of them, but is generally 
a giver. To seek of those whose lives are so mean, and who 
seem to be so lacking in character, is a duty which requires a 
large measure of faith ; and while the social worker is inclined 
to despair, the Churchman within him needs to be full of hope. 
In the case of John Smith it will be found that there is clear 
cause for it. His love for his children has already been 
mentioned, but nothing has been said of the acts of neigh- 
bourly kindness which he and his wife are always ready to 
do, even at considerable sacrifice to themselves. In these there 
is surely the Spirit of Christ. It is remarkable that one who 
has dwelt ‘in the abyss’ should not have noticed this cha- 
racteristic, to which testimony is constantly being borne by 
those who are in a position to know, and which should certainly 
be stated to their credit. 

With the realisation of the possibilities which lie dormant 
among these thousands there comes an increased appreciation 
of the magnitude of the task which lies before the Church. 


‘It is hard, enormous—overwhelming. Many things are against 
the doing of it. . . . And so whatever we do is done with the heavy 
sense of what is left undone. 

‘But why? Our task is confessedly one of the very hardest in 
England or the world. What then? Is it not on that account the 
most ennobling ? 

‘In all war where odds are longest, dangers greatest, country 
most difficult, there most credit is given and glory gained: and, 
what is better than either, men’s spirit, and courage, and eagerness 
rise highest, stung by difficulty. 

‘If only we could go about our task as God’s company in this 
Diocese in that spirit! Where the battle is a “ forlorn hope ” there is 
never lack of volunteers. Thank God, we find something of this in 
Christ’s Holy War. There are young men in the ranks of our 
clergy who have come to us for Ordination just because South 
London work was neediest : there are those who have stuck to its 
dimness and poverty against offers of better places : there are brave 
and gentle ladies who have come down among us with no other 
claims or call than the greatness of the want. 

‘God grant us more and more of these. But what will help to 
make it so? 

‘I answer confidently that it will be the temper, zeal, warmth, 
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and loyalty of our life as one in the diocesan bond, as one body in 
Christ. Let no one think that I am setting this against the life of 
the parish. Are the men who are the most proud of their regiment 
least zealous for the honour of the army ? or are they the very ones that 
care for it most? You will never have a zealous diocese with tepid 
or weakly parishes : but when parishes are strong in faith and work 
they will grow stronger yet, because they will be ennodled by their 
share in the great whole, their part in the common work.’ 


The great difficulty is to bring home to the parochial 
worker the extent and magnitude of the work in which he 
has a share. Of the good which has resulted from the 
opposition to the Bishopric of Southwark Bill some must be 
ascribed to the appointment of a Sunday in May last year 
for the clergy to give instruction from their pulpits upon the 
subject of its provisions. The information then imparted 
was a-revelation to many who have lived all their lives in the 
diocese and are taking an active part in the work of the 
Church. 

But when the difficulties are faced, as the Bishop faced 
them in that sermon,! it is found that the Church too has 
added her quota, of which the size of the diocese is a notable 
example. 

So far, reference has only been made to the life of the 
people of South London; but it has to be remembered 
that these ten boroughs only constitute a part—a large and 
important part, it is true, but still only a part—of the Diocese 
of Rochester. Outside the metropolis there are more than 
half a million people in the Diocese, of whom the greater 
proportion—308,102—live in eighty-nine parishes in the 
county of Surrey. London is rapidly spreading outwards, so 
that the district of Wimbledon, having increased at the rate of 
sixty per cent. in the last ten years, reached nearly forty-two 
thousand at the date of the census. It is most probable that 
before the next one London will to all intents and purposes 
have extended to the river at Kingston and Richmond. The 
process which on that side of London is in an advanced stage 
has but recently begun on the Kentish boundary, and atten- 


1 Reprinted from Zhe Commonwealth and issued by the Rochester 
Diocesan Society. 
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tion at the present time is chiefly claimed by that portion of the 
county which lies around the mouth of the river. Although 
there are only fifty-eight parishes in Kent in the diocese of 
Rochester, with a population of just over two hundred thousand, 
yet they include places of importance, with needs and circum- 
stances very different from those in other parts of the diocese. 
The association of these two areas under one bishop was a 
hasty and unpopular act, and, if justifiabletwenty-five years ago, 
is admitted by all now to be directly contrary to the welfare 
of the Church. The arrangement united ecclesiastically two 
quite separate areas ; and even at that time it was impossible 
for the Bishop to attempt to do his duty to South London 
without inflicting injustice upon the Rochester portion. How 
incongruous is the combination is exemplified by the difficulty 
which is experienced in making appeals for South London 
under the name of Rochester.' 

To maintain a bishop in such a position, in spite of the 
efforts of many to relieve him from it, is surely an unmistak- 
able answer to Professor Moberly’s question at the consecra- 
tion of the Bishop of Worcester, whether we are not losing 
too much of the heart of what bishopric means. 


‘For human capacity is very limited, and true bishopric over 
millions is impossible to man. A bishop who is drowned in neces- 
sary secular business cannot be felt meanwhile as a father of souls. 
. . . It may be that duties technical and secular are more insistent 
than those which belong to that “silence of the bishop” which 
Ignatius praised. It is a serious thing, indeed, if by impossible 
demands we kill our bishops. But it is more serious by far if, in 
any measure, we run the risk of killing the very conception of the 
ideal of bishopric. . . 

‘Are there not vast numbers who have ceased to see anything 
ideally desirable in the thought of more, or at least of many more, 
bishops ? who have so framed their ideal of bishopric upon what 


1 There is another misleading piece of nomenclature, which is to the 
detriment of the Diocese of Rochester, in connexion with the Arch- 
deaconry of Surrey, which is in the Diocese of Winchester. Instead of 
constituting the whole of the county, as one would expect, the portion 
included in it contains 76,000 people less than the remainder of the 
county, which forms the greater part of the Archdeaconry of Kingston, 
the Diocese of Rochester. 
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bishops can do, under modern conditions in England, as rather to 
find reasons to themselves against subdividing dioceses, even in the 
cases where subdivision is most urgent—most urgent, possibly, for 
- the very reason, because in the absence of any real conception of 
what effective chief pastorship would mean, the very desire for the 
oversight of chief pastorship is gone. Consider what it means, as a 
phenomenon, this widespread acquiescence, and more than acquies- 
cence, in the present conditions—of great episcopal dignity indeed, 
but of fatherhood too largely paralysed.’ ! 


There is evidence that the opposition to the Bill which 
seeks to divide the diocese of Rochester is moved by this 
spirit. When the feeling was expressed, that the extent and 
size of the diocese of Southwark as proposed by the Bill 
would still mean a burden beyond the power of one man if 
he is to be a true bishop, it was met with the retort, ‘In our 
opinion all this talk of subdividing a diocese not yet in 
existence is sheer folly.’ ? 

The opposition finds expression in an objection to the 
amount of the income which is proposed for the future Bishop 
of Southwark, and desires its reduction from 4,000/ to 2,500/., 
and the sum allotted for the episcopal residence from 15,0004, 
to from 7,000/. to 10,000/. There are many arguments which 
can be put forward, and with a certain amount of reason, for 
a reduction in episcopal incomes and an entirely different 
standard of living for our bishops; but a radical change 
would be in the nature of an experiment, as very strong 
opinions are held against its desirability ; and, assuming that 
all obstacles were removed, it would be most dangerous, if 
not suicidal, to try an experiment in an area where the task 
of the Church is probably without equal. It is difficult to see, 
however, why any one diocese should be selected as the field of 
operation for this reforming zeal. The members of Parlia- 
ment and those who are supporting the opposition to the 
Bishopric of Southwark Bill should be in a position, if they 


1 Guardian, February 26, 1902. 

2 Record, October 3, 1902. It has even been made an objection to 
the Bill that the new diocese of Rochester, with a population of over 
375,000, and increasing rapidly in some parts, would be ‘ so small that no 
bishop could do so little.’ Letter to Record, September 12, 1902. 
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represent any real body of opinion, to bring in a Bishopric 
Disendowment Bill, which would, at least, receive thorough 
consideration in Convocation and in Parliament; but they 
confine their attention to one diocese, with the result—though 
the intention is disavowed—of retarding its work. The 
opposition, too, it must be remembered, is not against some 
hasty and ill-considered measure, but against one which is 
almost unanimously supported by men of all shades of 
opinion in the diocese, who know the needs, and many of 
whom have had sad experience of the extent to which money 
is lacking for the service of the Church, so that they are not 
likely to consent to the expenditure of a large sum on an 
undeserving object. 

But the principal ground of objection to this amount is 
not as an income for a bishop, gud income, but in order 
to hand over some of it for the support of the parochial 
clergy, because ‘ nothing is so likely to stimulate the flow of 
lay help as a readjustment of her finances.’ This reason 
makes it still more difficult to understand why these changes 
should only apply to one diocese, for all the inadequately 
supported clergy are not beneficed in the diocese of Rochester. 
It has, further, to be remembered that the money is not in 
hand. The diocese cannot ask for 130,000/. for the founda- 
tion of a bishopric and then spend it on the incomes of the 
parochial clergy, and it requires a very large amount of faith 
in the laity of the Church of England, which their actions in 
this matter do not warrant, to believe that if they were saved, 
say 50,000/, in the amount of this contribution, then the 
money would instead be given to the parochial clergy. 

Among the supporters of the Bill are those who consider 
the exclusion of Croydon to be a serious blot. The present 
position of that place as part of the diocese of Canterbury is 
undoubtedly an anomalous one, and in its own interest there 
is very much to be said for its inclusion in the new diocese of 
Southwark, but Churchmen there do not adopt that view. 
At one time the transference of Croydon was also urged in the 
interests of South London, on the ground that Croydon might 
be looked to for assistance in the work of Church extension. 
It is very doubtful whether that is possible at the present time, 
VOL. LVI.—NO. CXI. P 
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as in each of the last two decades Croydon has increased at 
the rate of thirty per cent., and is likely to do so again in the 
Churchmen in Croydon have, therefore, a heavy 
burden within their own borders. It is also a by no means 
insignificant consideration that the addition of Croydon 
would also mean another 135,000 in the new diocese of 
Southwark, and the future Bishop of Southwark would very 
quickly have under his episcopal supervision a population 
equal to that of the present diocese of Rochester. 

Among other supporters there is wanting an enthusiasm 
on behalf of an increase of the episcopate, from a feeling, not 
diminished by recent events, that the bishops do not take 
their rightful place as leaders of the Church. To this and all 
other criticisms of episcopal action, for which a quarter of a 
century ago there was certainly more ground than there is 
to-day, may be made the reply, given then in these columns 
in considering the proposals for the increase of the episcopate 
which took shape in the Act of 1878: 








‘One thing is, however, certain, that the more each bishop has 
to do for himself his own spiritual work—in his cathedral, in the 
rustic chancels of his villages, and in the slums of his big towns— 
the less will he be tempted to conjure up dangers and chaffer com- 
And one of the best securities for a conscientious bishop 
really living for his work, and continuing to maintain his early high- 
toned ideal of what his work should be, is, under God, the conscious- 
ness that the work is reasonably within his grasp. Let that work 
hang over him as one which is too vast and multifarious for the 
powers of any single man, however self-devoted, and what wonder if 
the overtasked self-devotion thins out like an over-strained limb or 
muscle, and the deadweight of inevitable failure crushes at once his 
fervour of spirit and his energy of mind? Depend upon it that two 
bishops with manageable dioceses are worth much more than twice as 
much as one bishop with an unmanageable see. 

‘ If (as we believe) episcopacy is of divine origin, God’s blessing 
will rest upon it in proportion as it lives up to the intention of the 
Power of which it is the emanation ; and in this proportion, therefore, 
the most effectual, because the most faithful, plan which can be 
thought out for curing its defects, and raising its tone, will be to 
make the fulfilment of those intentions possible by co-ordinating 
bishops and sees within moderate and workable proportions. 
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bishop who most freely and most often meets the clergy and laity of 
his fold in synod and in conference ; the bishop who lives most 
intimately with his chapter in counsel and love ; the bishop who 
is most at home in his churches, confirming and preaching, will be 
the bishop to whom Churchmen can most confidently look in the 
hour of need for the words and deeds of a Christian pastor. To 


make such a bishop physically possible is, in brief, the object of the 
increase of the episcopate.’ ! 


SHORT NOTICES. 


I.— History. 


The Nonjurors: their Lives, Principles, and Writings. By J, H. 
OverTON, D.D., Rector of Gumley and Canon of Lincoln. 
Price 16s. (London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 1902.) 


WE printed an article on ‘Charles Leslie and the Nonjurors’ in 
July, 1885, which showed how much lay hidden in that religious 
community of biographical interest, of sound Church of England 
principles, and of abiding literary value, all ready for an author who 
could bring to the task the patience required for historical investi- 
gation at first hand, sympathy with the Nonjuring position in eccle- 
siastical if not in political affairs, and a facility for genial and even 
racy writing which would enable a reader to enjoy the irresistible 
humour of such letters as William Law wrote to Bishop Hoadly. 
These gifts, in combination with a knowledge of the general history 
of the Church of England during the eighteenth century which is 
not surpassed by any living English clergyman, are delightfully com- 
bined in Canon Overton, and we rejoice to remind our readers that 
the author’s historical services to the Church have been quickly 
recognized in his new diocese of Peterborough by preferment to a 
canonry which renders the description of the title-page already out 
of date. It will at once appear from this volume, what his friends 
and readers have known for many years, that Canon Overton will 
add greatly to the learning and the dignity of the Peterborough 
Chapter. 

The work now published has long been desired. Canon Overton 
in his modest way acknowledges his indebtedness to Mr. Lathbury’s 
excellent history of the Nonjurors in the work which he thinks that 


1 Church Quarterly Review, iii. pp. 229-230. 
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he may have ‘ perhaps too presumptuously undertaken,’ and he tells 
us that he has not superseded but supplemented the earlier work, 
published more than half a century ago. But although Mr. Lath- 
bury was a diligent reader of controversial tracts and printed docu- 
ments he made but little use of manuscript materials, while Canon 
Overton has made good use of such sources of information, for 
example, of the manuscripts in the library of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and writes with the grasp of a master hand on the whole 
period. It is said to have been Mr. Gladstone’s opinion that Canon 
Overton’s best work is to be found in his account of Zhe Life and 
Opinions of the Rev. William Law, and we do not think that it is 
too high praise to say that this new volume on the Nonjurors is as 
excellent on the subject at large as was the earlier book on its parti- 
cular portion of it. 

The ecclesiastical question is skilfully disentangled from the 
political question—no easy task. The general history of the Non- 
jurors is traced from their temporary alienation from the Church 
of England to their reabsorption in it. A clear and definite impres- 
sion is given of the personalities of all the chief actors, and the 
later phase of the movement which has been even more neglected 
than the rest of the subject is shown to have its own distinct inte- 
rest. The learning and the virtues of the Nonjurors seem to shine 
more brightly with the lapse of time, and if we recognize that their 
case was politically hopeless, and see in their divisions and sub- 
divisions the lesson which is always taught by all kinds of schism, 
we can none the less heartily admire the moral excellence which is 
prepared to suffer for principles, the worthy elements of those prin- 
ciples, and the evidence of intellectual power which their writings 
afford. After an introductory chapter Canon Overton begins of course 
with ‘ the deprived fathers,’ the bishops who declined to take the oath 
of allegiance to William and Mary in 1689, the majority of whom 
had gone to prison rather than execute the illegal orders of King 
James, the men who had been so largely instrumental in bringing about 
the Revolution and now suffered from it. The portrait group of the 
seven Bishops, from the Bodleian engraving, forms an appropriate 
frontispiece to the book. Perhaps Canon Overton’s sketches of 
Sancroft and Ken—the two best known, and therefore the two 
which present the greatest difficulty in a slight sketch—are the best 
in his gallery of episcopal portraits. He gives an account of each 
prelate, and then proceeds to the ‘bishops of the new consecration,’ 
who were to take the place of the deprived bishops when they were 
gone, and among whom Hickes and Jeremy Collier were conspicuous. 
Biographical sketches of the Nonjuring clergy and laity follow, in 
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the course of which the curious reader will find some remarkable 
instances of longevity. Among the clergy we may observe Kettlewell, 
a worthy a/umaus of St. Edmund Hall, of course William Law, and 
Charles Leslie, Irish by birth and Scotch by extraction. A chapter 
on Nonjuring modes of worship introduces us to the controversy on 
the ‘usages’ of the mixed chalice, prayers for the faithful departed, 
prayer for the descent of the Holy Ghost on the consecrated elements, 
andthe Oblatory Prayer. The divisions of the movement are illus- 
trated by the two ‘ irregular successions’ of 1722 and 1733, owing to 
the uncanonical action of two individual bishops. There is enough 
general literary work of the Nonjurors to provide ample material for 
a separate chapter, and Canon Overton divides their books into five 
heads, practical and devotional, controversial, historical and biogra- 
phical, poetical, and miscellaneous. It is sufficient to mention Law’s 
Serious Call, Nelson’s Festivals and Fasts, Ken’s Morning and 
Evening Hymns, and Collier’s Lcclesiastical History, to which 
perhaps we ought to add Smith’s edition of Bede. In two final 
chapters are traced the history of the Nonjurors in Scotland and 
their relation to the Eastern Church. Lastly, we must praise the 
care with which Canon Overton has compiled his alphabetical list of 
clerical and lay Nonjurors, and a useful though incomplete index. 
The Bishop of Edinburgh and Canon Overton are responsible 
between them for two errors in the reference to Dr. Bright’s early 
but learned articles on Bishop John Falconar in the Scottish Eccle- 
stastical Journal, on p. 440. The dates should be 1852 and 1853, 
and Dr. Bright there spelt the name as we have spelt it. 

A captious critic might complain of occasional colloquial expres- 
sions in the work, but we pass by such details and say that in these 
pages Canon Overton gives us an admirable opportunity of studying 
one of the most interesting movements of the eighteenth century, 
and testing the value of a recent remark that during that period the 
Church of England was doctrinally tending to Unitarianism by turn- 
ing our minds to some very noble English Churchmen, and some 
very excellent theological literature. 


The Papal Monarchy (§90-1303). By W1LL1aM Barry, D.D. 
Price 5s. (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1902.) 


Dr. Barry claims for himself the merit of complete frankness, and 
it must be allowed that, although he starts with the exceedingly 
questionable thesis that whatever is best in medizval civilization, 
and whatever was inherited by it from the ancient world, is due to 
the Papacy, he makes no attempt to gloss the dark pages in the 
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history of his subject. His main position could only be criticized in 
a volume as lengthy as his own. All we can say here is that we 
should, for our own part, apply to the whole of medizeval civilization 
the generalization which he makes about its development in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. ‘As a spiritual movement it seemed 
to go on of itself, or in the words which we still read on the Arch of 
Constantine, Justinctu Divinitatis ; Providence was its only guide.’ 

One thing is clear, that Dr. Barry has not set about his proof in 
the right manner. His volume has merits which we hardly expect to 
find in a handbook, even when it is the work of a well-known writer. 
He is bold in his generalizations, vivid in his detail, sympathetic in 
his treatment of the most various types of character ; and, although 
his narrative is necessarily so condensed as to be rather fatiguing 
when read continuously, it is always brilliant. But there is a note of 
exaggeration in his verdicts, whether of praise or blame, which makes 
one doubt his powers of judgment ; and apart from this he has com- 
mitted the mistake of writing a series of biographies instead of 
giving us the history of an institution. He strikes us as not being 
completely master of his material or sure of his own plan. The 
fascination of detail is too much for him, and the history of the 
medizeval Church becomes, in his hands, a tangle of brilliant 
personalities and episodes. In fact his work is that of a novelist, 
not of an historian. 

It may be as well to warn general readers against pinning their 
faith to the accuracy of Dr. Barry’s details. He is evidently far 
from being abreast with the literature of his subject, and he accepts 
in good faith many exploded myths and misrepresentations. An 
instance or two must suffice ; they are small in themselves, but they 
will be significant to those who know what lacunz in the author's 
reading are implied by them. On p. 10g he introduces a sketch of 
government under the Frankish Empire in which the system of 
government by counts, feudalism, and diocesan organization are 
treated indiscriminately as the outcome of the legislation of Charles 
the Great. On p. 112 he asserts that the University of Paris 
originated with the Palace School reorganized by Alcuin. Onp. 302 
he quotes Michelet as an authority to prove the Oriental origin of 
the Albigensian heresy. He treats Gerbert and Gregory VII. as 
being jointly responsible for the Crusading movement (pp. 9, 235). 
He has no suspicion, or at least expresses none, as to the authen- 
ticity of the Bull Zaudadiliter (p. 268). It is a pity that a text-book 
which might have been made so serviceable should be disfigured by 
these elementary blunders. 
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The Celtic Church in Britain and Ireland. By H. Z1mmer, Pro- 
fessor of Celtic in the University of Berlin. Translated by 
A. MEYER. 8vo. Pp.xv+131. Price 3s. 6d. net. (London: 
D. Nutt, 1902.) 


THE present work is a translation of an article written by Pro- 
fessor Zimmer for the tenth volume of the Realencycdopadie fiir pro- 
testantische Theologie und Kirche. It was a good idea to make 
Zimmer’s work accessible to a wider circle of English students, and 
it is pleasant to notice that the idea originated with Dr. Whitley 
Stokes, who on other occasions has shown himself a vigorous opponent 
of many of Zimmer’s theories. ‘The present work contains a sketch 
of the fortunes of the Celtic Churches in the British isles to about 
1200, 7.¢. until they became completely merged in the Roman 
organization. This sketch is marked by all the qualities which we 
are accustomed to associate with Zimmer’s work—great learning, a 
firm grasp of complicated relations, and an extraordinary gift ot 
ingenious combination. 

A considerable portion of the book is occupied with a masterly 
analysis of the Patrick legend. Zimmer does not actually abolish 
St. Patrick, but he leaves very little indeed of the traditional saint. 
He shows that the ordinary view of him as a great and successful 
missionary who, in the middle of the fifth century, converted an 
entirely heathen land to Christianity, and founded a strong Church 
based on diocesan episcopacy, is utterly inconsistent with all the known 
facts, with the statements of Patrick himself in the Confessio and 
Epistle to Coroticus (which Zimmer now accepts as genuine, though 
he did not always do so), with Prosper’s statement that Palladius 
(with whom Zimmer identifies Patrick) was sent ‘ad Scotos 
credentes in Christum,’ with the silence of Bede, with the existence 
of a strong Irish Church in the sixth century which, though epi- 
scopal in character, was monastic and not diocesan in its organiza- 
tion. He shows, moreover, how the Patrick legend, with its gift of 
primacy to Armagh, was the price which the South of Ireland, where 
the legend originated, offered to the North of Ireland to induce it to 
follow the example of the South and submit to Rome in the matters 
of the Easter cycle and the tonsure. But for these and many 
other points of interest we must refer our readers to the work itself. 

The translation is on the whole well done, and the authoricies 
are cited in the notes to a greater extent than was possible in the 
original article. There are some awkward expressions and one or 
two slips in matters of detail which might with advantage be corrected 
in a new edition. 
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The Life and Times of Alfred the Great. Being the Ford Lectures 
for 1901. By CHARLES PLUMMER, Fellow and Chaplain of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Price 5s. (Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, 1902.) 


In this work Mr. Plummer has given us the result of many years of 
patient study in Anglo-Saxon history. 

His researches for his edition of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, 
and more especially for the edition of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, in 
which he secured the help of Professor Earle, qualified him in a 
special manner for the task of dealing with the sources for the life of 
Alfred, and for the literary work of that king. His accurate scholar- 
ship and his sound judgment have enabled him to disentangle the 
historical from the mythical element in the story of the greatest ot 
our Anglo-Saxon rulers. 

It may be, as he himself tells us, that he has not much that is new 
to say. But he has at least fulfilled his promise to remove many of 
the difficulties and confusions which have gathered round his subject, 
and to put in a clearer light points which have been imperfectly 
apprehended. 

Amid the bewildering number of lives of Alfred, many of them, 
it must be confessed, of little value, which the millenary of his death 
has evoked, there is none which, for width of knowledge, critical 
accuracy, and judgment, stands higher than, if so high as, the work of 
Mr. Plummer. 

His lectures form a complete vindication of the wise regulations 
drawn up for the administration of the Ford Lectureship. 

Although only lately established, that endowment has produced 
several valuable monographs on historical subjects. It is much to 
be desired that the tenure of other university readerships and lecture- 
ships were on similar lines, instead of being, as they are at present, 
virtually life appointments. 

If they were held for a shorter period they would not be mono- 
polized, as they are to-day, by a few scholars. There would then be 
an inducement which does not exist at present for young men at 
Oxford to devote themselves to some special subject of historical 
research ; and we might hope for more Theses on historical and other 
subjects which would be of permanent value. 


John Lackland. By Kate Norcate. (London : Macmillan and 
Co., 1902.) 8s. 6d. 


‘ THE ablest of the Plantagenets.’ The attempt which Miss Norgate 
makes to justify this extravagant paradox of the late Mr. J. R. Green 
is not, in our opinion, a very successful one. 
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The work is based on a careful use of original authorities, and is, 
as we should expect from the author, both scholarly and painstaking. 
In her account of the relations of England to Wales and to Ireland 
Miss Norgate tells us much that is new, and the life and reign of 
probably the worst king that ever sat on the English throne are 
described with a minuteness which is worthy of all praise. 

Nevertheless we must dissent from her final conclusion. King 
John, she holds, failed ‘not by blunders in statecraft or errors in 
strategy, not by weakness or cowardice or sloth, but by the almost 
superhuman wickedness’ of his life (p. 286). 

It seems, indeed, that the assertion of Bishop Stubbs that the 
foreign possessions were lost without striking one strong blow to 
save them, and lost needlessly, is somewhat exaggerated. Miss 
Norgate is able to prove that here as elsewhere the policy of John 
was ever based on the belief that everything comes to him that waits ; 
that while he appeared to yield he was only preparing a powerful 
combination of intrigue and diplomacy, and that John was not at 
times wanting in energy and in boldness. 

Nor, again, do we wish to deny that throughout his life John 
showed a certain low cunning which, when coupled with an utter 
absence of scruple, gave him at times a momentary advantage. 
Nevertheless in the three great crises of his life we are of Dr. Stubbs’s 
opinion that John had no consistent plans and grasped at no 
opportunities ; that his policy was pettifogging, obstinate, and yet 
irresolute, and as devoid of capacity as it was of honesty or even of 
sustained energy. 

The most disappointing part of the book is perhaps that which 
deals with the struggle for his Grand Charter. The story is indeed well 
told, and the part which the Archbishop, Stephen Langton, took, in 
giving the Barons a definite scheme of policy and in imparting to 
the Charter a breadth which it might well otherwise have lacked, is 
well drawn out. 

But her treatment of the opponents of the king, and especially 
of the Northern Barons, who were the first to move against the 
King, seems to us most unsatisfactory and unfair. She singles out 
two of the leaders, Eustace de Vesci and Robert FitzWalter, and 
proves with some success that they had private wrongs to avenge, 
and that their previous conduct had been both traitorous and 
cowardly. Of the rest of the party, however, of those men who, 
in the words of Dr. Stubbs, ‘ sprang from the chosen servants of 
Henry II. and his most valuable ministers, and who had never been 
ranged against the king before,’ we are nottold a word. Indeed, her 

analysis of the party in opposition to the tyrant is disappointingly 
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slight, and we could have wished that Miss Norgate had followed 
on the lines of Dr. Stubbs and given us from her extensive reading 
a more careful inquiry into the lives and motives of these men, to 
whom, with all their faults, we owe such a debt of gratitude. 

In conclusion we would advise all readers of Miss Norgate’s 
book to suspend their judgment on this most eventful reign until 
they have consulted the twelfth and thirteenth chapters of Dr. Stubbs’s 
Constitutional History, and his Preface to the Chronicle of Walter of 
Coventry, which, with many others, has been lately published in a 
convenient form by Messrs, Longmans, under the editorship of Mr. 
Hassall. 


Diocesan Histories: Llandaff. With Map. By the Rev. E. J. 
NEWELL, M.A. Price 3s. 6¢. (London: S.P.C.K., 1902.) 


No part of Wales has undergone so complete a change within the 
last seventy years as the diocese of Llandaff, which, roughly speaking, 
consists of the whole of Monmouthshire and three fourths of 
Glamorganshire. Seventy years ago these two counties were as 
sparsely peopled as the rest of Wales; to-day they are among the 
wealthiest and most populous districts of Great Britain. Cardiff, 
Newport, Merthyr-Tydfil, and Neath two generations ago were quiet 
market towns ; Aberdare and Pontypridd were mere country villages ; 
such growing centres as Tredegar, Mountain Ash, and Barry were 
non-existent. To the Church this sudden increase of population in 
South Wales, seeing it was more or less contemporaneous with the 
revival of her own vigour, has proved a most fortunate circumstance, 
of which, in spite of present poverty and a clinging reputation for 
neglect in the past, she has taken full advantage, so that to-day her 
position in Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire is more firmly 
established than it has yet become in those parts of Wales where the 
population has remained comparatively stationary. This late period, 
which has so seasonably given the newly aroused energies of the 
Welsh Church such excellent material to work upon, and which may 
be described as dating from 1849 (the year of Bishop Ollivant’s con- 
secration), is practically excluded from Mr. Newell’s historical sketch 
of Llandaff ; but to realize the present position of the diocese and to 
compare the past history of this once neglected and poverty-stricken 
see with the splendid progress made during the last half-century, this 
work, and especially the latter half of it, should be widely read. 

In this little volume Mr. Newell gives us a concise and accurate 
history of the diocese from its foundation by St. Teilo in the sixth 
century to the year 1816. The author, who tells us in his preface 
that his work is primarily designed for English readers, obviously 
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possesses full knowledge, both local and historical, of his subject ; 
he is temperate and judicious in his‘language throughout, giving, as 
a rule, facts rather than comments. It must be admitted that we 
find the history of the see between the death of Bishop Urban, St. 
Anselm’s nominee, and the Reformation somewhat tedious reading ; 
but such is bound to be the case in an account, necessarily brief, of 
this intricate and turbulent period with its two jarring elements of 
Welsh and English. The second half of the book, on the other 
hand, is eminently readable, and in the concluding chapters Mr. 
Newell forcibly brings before us the truly appalling condition of the 
diocese during the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, when 
this ‘little bishopric’ was regarded solely as a stepping-stone in the 
episcopal career. With the combined revenues of its Bishop and 
Chapter sunk below 700/. a year, with its English-speaking prelates 
invariably absentees, and with its cathedral-church in ruins, the 
fortunes of Llandaff may be said to have reached their lowest ebb 
during the episcopate of Richard Watson (1782-1816). With Bishop 
Watson’s death this present history closes, and it is to be greatly 
regretted that Mr. Newell has not included in his work a full account 
(instead of a mere sketch in a few lines) of the thirty-three years 
which elapsed between 1816 and Bishop Ollivant’s appointment. 
This omission of an interesting period of transition is a distinct loss 
to the book as a whole, but it is the only defect we think worth 
mentioning in this welcome addition to the series of Diocesan His- 
tories. 


Davies and Salesbury. The Life and Work of Bishop Davies and 
William Salesbury, with an Account of some Early Translations 
into Welsh of the Holy Scriptures and the Prayer Book, to- 
gether with a Transcript of the Bishop’s Version of the Pastoral 
Epistles of St. Paul from the Autograph MS. at Gwysaney. By 
the Ven. D. R. THomas, M.A., F.S.A., Archdeacon of Mont- 
gomery. (Oswestry : The Caxton Press, 1902.) 


TuHoucH the story of the recently discovered Gwysaney MS., as the 
author tells us in his opening sentence, ‘forms the main subject of 
this volume,’ by far the more attractive portion of the book to 
English readers will be the able sketches of the lives of the two 
translators themselves—Dr. Richard Davies, Bishop of St. David's, 
and William Salesbury, of Llanrwst, both natives of Denbighshire— 
and the account of their interesting, perhaps unique, literary partner- 
ship, to which the Bishop contributed the whole of the Book of 
Common Prayer and the layman the greater part of the New Testa- 
ment. These two short biographies incidentally throw much light 
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on the learned society of Wales in Tudor times, and also contain the 
early history of the Welsh press ; indeed, Salesbury, who published 
a variety of works both in Welsh and English, is sometimes credited 
with the honour of having written the first book printed in the 
vernacular, a ‘ prymer’ issued in 1546. In Chapter IV., the longest 
of the five chapters of which this volume is composed, Archdeacon 
Thomas, after clearly describing the nature and object of Elizabeth’s 
Act of 1563, ordering the translation of the Scriptures into Welsh 
and their publication by the Welsh bishops, gives a just estimate of 
the value of the work done by the two translators. In the same 
chapter the learned author very properly includes (though nominally 
outside the scope of this book) a full account of Bishop Morgan’s 
famous translation of the Old Testament, the publication of which in 
1588 completed the task undertaken but left unfinished by Davies 
and Salesbury owing to a curious and ill-timed disagreement between 
the two friends in the course of their joint labours. 

This is a handsome and carefully prepared volume, well printed 
and finely illustrated with numerous facsimile reproductions of early 
Welsh title-pages and of portions of the Gwysaney MS., first made 
known to the public at the time of the Church Congress held at Rhyl 
in 1891. It is appropriately dedicated to the memory of the late 
Bishop Hughes, of St. Asaph, ‘the first Welshman for one hundred 
and fifty years consecrated to a Welsh see.’ Though a distinctively 
Welsh production, the greater part of its contents will appeal not 
merely to a small body of Welsh scholars, but to the wider circle of 
those who are interested in the history of the Reformation. 


The Lifeand Times of Griffith Jones, sometime Rector of Llanddowror. 
By Davip Jones, B.A., Vicar of Penmaenmawr. (London: 
S.P.C.K. Bangor: Jarvis and Foster, 1902.) 


THE very name of Griffith Jones, the great religious educator of 
Wales, is still practically unknown outside the Principality, yet in 
order to obtain a clear idea of the Welsh religioys revival and of the 
past growth and present preponderance of Dissent in Wales, the 
story of his self-sacrificing life and labours should be most carefully 
studied by all inquirers. The appearance of this work, concise, un- 
biassed, and from the pen of a Welsh writer fully qualified for the 
task, is therefore especially opportune at this moment ; moreover, as 
an accurate and thoughtful account of the religious and social life of 
Wales during the reigns of the first two Georges, it forms a welcome 
contribution to the historical literature of the eighteenth century. 
After a careful description of the system of the Circulating Schools, 
illustrated by numerous extracts from Griffith Jones’s own letters 
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and from other contemporary sources, the author discusses the 
different attitudes assumed towards this great experiment by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, by the bishops in Wales, 
by the Welsh parochial clergy, and by the Welsh gentry. It is to 
this last-named class, too often ignorantly abused, that the two 
charming personalities so closely associated with Griffith Jones and 
his self-imposed task belong—Sir John Philipps, of Picton Castle, 
and Mrs. Bevan, of Laugharne. In the latter, ‘a truly religious 
person of competent fortune and unexceptionable character,’ the 
founder of the Welsh Circulating Schools possessed a true friend and 
fellow-worker as eminently pious and practical as himself ; it was, in 
fact, the death of this good woman in 1777, and the consequent loss 
of her wealth and energy, that caused the whole system to collapse 
some sixteen years after its founder’s death. Of the Georgian 
bishops and higher clergy in Wales, whose conduct eventually 
deprived the Church of the fruits of Griffith Jones’s enterprise, the 
author writes in most temperate and guarded terms, proving to us 
that, if they did not reward, they at least did not discourage, far less 
thwart, the Rector of Llanddowror’s religious and educational 
mission, in spite, too, of some attempts to force their hands 
against it. 

In this well-written volume, which we heartily commend to all 
interested in the past or present history of the Welsh Church, there 
are not a few typographical errors, of which a striking example occurs 
on p. 200, where ‘ Rector of Carmarthen’ must obviously stand for 
‘ Recorder of Carmarthen.’ 


Typical English Churchmen. From Parker to Maurice. A Series 
of Lectures by various writers. Edited by Professor CoLuins. 
(London : S.P.C.K., 1902.) 


Tuis volume is numbered LXV in the publications of the Church 
Historical Society, and is the first instalment of a series which is 
intended to cover the whole period of English Church History. 
There are twelve lectures in the volume, and they were delivered first 
at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and then at St. Alban’s Abbey. 
Professor Collins himself lectured on Bramhall and Maurice, and 
also wrote an introduction, in which he describes the general 
features of the volume. Each lecturer had entire freedom in dealing 
with his subject, but undertook to treat it from a strictly historical 
point of view. A critic who is disposed to find fault with the list of 
names chosen for the subjects of the lectures will do well to read 
what Professor Collins has to say on their selection. For example, 
some eminent names have been omitted because good biographies 
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of them are already in existence. But it will hardly be questioned 
that the list is representative enough to bring out some of the main 
features of what may be called the English type of churchmanship. 
It is a type, says Professor Collins, which is eminently practical, sane, 
reasonable, and learned, and which embodies a genuine love of 
liberty. The lectures certainly contain abundant illustrations of 
these features, and they enable the reader to gain an insight into 
several important stages of the history of the English Church through 
a biographical medium, a medium which is probably the most 
pleasant and instructive way of studying ecclesiastical history. We 
shall not be so bold as to attempt to arrange the lectures in order 
of merit, but we may at least say that two of the best and most 
valuable contributions to the series are the lectures on Hooker, by 
Professor Mason, and on Butler, by Dr. Wace. Dr. Gee’s lecture 
on Parker is admirably clear on the memorable event of Parker’s 
consecration as the connecting link between the ancient and modern 
succession of orders in the Church of England. Through it, he 
says that succession is traced up to the earliest times in an un- 
doubted line, and it is really beyond cavil that Parker received him- 
self, and so passed on, the ancient orders of the Church of England. 
Dr. Gibson gives a lively and diverting account of the robust pug- 
nacity of Bishop Phillpotts, and for the rest we have lectures of 
varying merit and interest upon Chillingworth, Usher, Jeremy 
Taylor, Burnet, Warburton, and Simeon. Those who know what 
labour is involved in the compilation of an index will not withhold 
her due meed of praise from Miss Mary Sterland for her careful work. 


History of Scotland. By Professor HuME Brown. Vol. II. ‘ Cam- 
bridge Historical Series.’ (Cambridge : At the University Press, 
1902.) 

Ir the second volume of Professor Hume Brown’s History of Scot- 

land is less valuable than the first, it is because there is less that is 

new to say of the period which it covers. Professor Brown has, 

however, carried out his scheme in providing a consecutive and un- 

biased narrative, and in doing so has supplied a distinct want. 
Limited as he is to space and restricted by the editorial scheme 

of the series, the author has confined himself very closely to a 

narrative of facts, and to these restrictions is probably due the 

want of colour and enthusiasm which characterizes the work. 

Where, however, Professor Hume Brown becomes reflective, and in 

particular in those chapters which he devotes to the social progress 

of the country, he at once becomes interesting ; we should refer 
the reader to pp. 117 sqq. for his masterly account of the social 
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changes of Mary’s reign, and especially to the really striking passage 
that concludes the chapter, in which he argues that it was the 
‘ narrow intensity’ of Scottish character that gave to the Refor- 
mation its permanently Calvinistic tone. Such passages as this 
and the corresponding ones on pp. 276 sqq. and pp. 444 sqq. make us 
wish that the Professor would give us on his special subject something 
more ambitious than a Text-book. Professor Hume Brown is con- 
tent to leave unsolved the two historical mysteries of the period : in 
the matter of the Casket Letters he ranges himself beside Mr. 
Andrew Lang, regarding the mystery as insoluble ; on the other 
hand he differs from Mr. Lang in his attitude towards the Gowrie 
Conspiracy ; had Mr. Lang’s recent researches into this incident 
been at Professor Brown’s disposal, he might no doubt have arrived 
at some more definite conclusion. 

Professor Brown is at his best in his studies of character ; 
perhaps the palm should be given to that which at last does a 
measure of justice to James VI. James’s government is aptly 
described (p. 275) as ‘a despotism, but neither a capricious nor a 
malevolent despotism,’ and he himself as a man who ‘undoubtedly 
meant well by his native country and carried out his good intentions 
with a shrewdness and consistency which prove that he fully under- 
stood the objects at which he was aiming ;’ this is a new view 
of James, and we think on the evidence a just one ; but this is 
only one of the many excellent character studies in which the 
volume abounds. Mary of Lorraine, Mary Queen of Scots, of 
whom there is an unusually spirited description, Moray, Maitland 
of Lethington, Kirkcaldy of Grange, Morton, Montrose and the two 
Argyles, are each dismissed, it is true, with a few words, but in every 
case the judgment is consummately fair and the character most 
skilfully outlined. 

Professor Brown’s book, if at times lacking in colour and fire, 
is always clear, and occasionally reaches a very high pitch of con- 
densed characterization. 


The Emperor Charles V. By Epwarp ArmsTRONG, M.A. Two 
Volumes. Price 215. net. (London: Macmillan & Co., 1902.) 


THERE are many aspects from which the historian, the biographer, 
or the critic may regard the career of Charles V., the last of the 
great Emperors, at least till Joseph II. None of them is neglected 
by Mr. Armstrong, who writes with the fulness, yet with the repres- 
sion, of a scholar to whom the whole life of the hero, and the whole 
history of the time in which he was the most prominent figure, are 
familiar. His book is an extraordinarily complete one, in spite of 
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the limits which he has set to himself. We feel that itis true of it, as 
Mr. Freeman would often say of Gibbon, that everything belonging 
to the time is there, not always discoverable at first, but revealing 
itself to the student as he knows what to search for, and teaching 
him more and more in proportion to his knowledge. Mr. Armstrong 
has treated Charles primarily from the point of view of a biographer : 
the times are seen in relation to the man. But this involves no loss 
of wide survey : on the contrary, we doubt if there has ever been 
given a survey of the age of Charles V. which is illuminative over so 
large a field. And everywhere Mr. Armstrong goes with the firm 
tread of a master. He knows the ground, and under his guidance 
we begin to know it too. 

But the critic at least must be restricted. We must notice the 
book only as it bears upon ecclesiastical history; and here we 
recognize it as of the very first value. Mr. Armstrong has no pre- 
judices, or if he has he disguises them well. He has no gaps in his 
knowledge, or he covers them very adroitly (though we may 
remark in passing that if he had followed the recent Coronation 
studies of eminent liturgiologists he would perhaps have hardly 
spoken of .‘ Charlemagne’s deacon’s robe’). His description of the 
religious attitude of Charles V. is eminently clear and judicious ; 
and, to our mind, the same eulogium may well be passed on his 
treatment of Luther. The little touches of intimate knowledge with 
which Mr, Armstrong delights to enliven his pages in this con- 
nexion again and again add vividness to our understanding of the 
position and the men. He admirably sums up Luther’s position at 
Worms, and analyses the nature of Charles’s repugnance to him ; he 
sketches the unhappy position of Adrian of Utrecht as Pope with 
equal force ; he is clear and emphatic in tracing the final cause of 
the Bauernkrieg to Luther and his followers ; he sets Charles in his 
right place as a missionary sovereign ; he shows that in the matter of 
toleration the Emperor was at least as liberal as the Lutherans ; he 
illustrates to the full Charles’s candour and directness, as well as his 
irresolution, in dealing alike with popes and heretics. This and 
much more that we might say may be summed up in the conclusion 
that the book supplies just that perspective which exclusively theo- 
logical studies of the Reformation history so greatly need. Mr. 
Armstrong is equally at home in Germany, in Italy, in Spain—his 
account of the Communeros should be compared with that by Mr. 
Butler Clarke in Lord Acton’s Cambridge History—and in the 
Netherlands. And, most of all, we rise from the perusal of his 
volumes, learned but never dull, with the conviction that he has 
given for the first time a complete and true portrait of the personality 
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of the Emperor. Bishop Stubbs told his Oxford students, eighteen 
years ago, that the Charles V. of Robertson was ‘a boojum.’ He 
would have welcomed Mr. Armstrong as the writer of a masterly 
book, which will be indispensable to all who would fully understand 
Reformation history. 


Jeanne @Arc, Deliverer of Franc. By T. Doucitas Murray. 
Price 15s. net. (London : William Heinemann, 1902.) 


Mr. T. Douctas has made a most interesting book by a skilful 
compression of the documents printed in several volumes by 
Quicherat some sixty years ago. He has used also Lanery d’Arc’s 
Mémoires et Consultations ; and he has read, analysed, and thought 
out, as well as translated, the sources on which his book is based. 
We do not know of any so worthy memorial of the heroic Maid. 
The editor’s reticence is in the best taste. He allows witnesses to 
speak for themselves ; he does not mar the tragedy by strained or 
false emphasis. It seems to us that he thus renders possible an 
estimate on the whole even more complete and just than that of 
M. Petit-Dutaillis, the last expert who has dealt with the facts. 
And the result is a most striking picture of heroism and piety, a book 
thrilling with interest on every page. The religious and historical 
importance of the book is alike great, and we cannot think of any 
better gift than this to all young people who have a spark of 
noble enthusiasm. There are few more wonderful stories in all 
history than that of the peasant maid who led the armies of France, 
who gave back energy to a power long defeated and crushed, who 
languished with shame and ignominy in prison and perished at the 
stake, and whose memory was triumphantly vindicated by the 
Church whose ministers had condemned her. At every point, too, 
the history bears upon medizeval superstitions and the customs of social 
life. The central figure is a fit subject for investigation in hagiology 
or psychology. And whatever the decision, ‘ whether as a saint or a 
nation-maker, Jeanne’s place in world-history is assured.’ Mr. 
Douglas Murray has produced an admirable book, to which the 
publisher also has given every advantage. 


Select Letters of Severus. By E. W. Brooks. (London: 
Williams and Norgate, 1902.) 


Tue Sixth Book of the Select Letters of Severus, Patriarch of 
Antioch, in the Syriac Version of Athanasius of Nisibis, transcribed 
and edited by Mr. E. W. Brooks, is published for the Text and 
Translation Society by Williams and Norgate. The Text and 
Translation Society, which has been. founded for the purpose of 
VOL. LVI.—NO, CXI. Q 
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rendering accessible to general students some of the works still lying 
unpublished in the British Museum and other places, has done well 
to begin with so important a work. Its full value will appear when 
we have the translation and indices, which are to form the second 
volume of the series, as the present volume only contains the first 
half of the Syriac text, and Mr. Brooks also promises us a general 
Introduction, dealing with the work of Severus. 

The Syriac translation, in which the correspondence of Severus 
has been preserved, is rather tiresome reading. It was made in 
669 by a priest, Athanasius of Nisibis, who afterwards appears to 
have become Patriarch of the Jacobites. He evidently belonged to 
the same school as Thomas of Heraclea and Paul of Tella, and, like 
them, used a painful jargon in which the Syriac is tortured into con- 
formity with the Greek idiom. A few extracts of the correspondence 
of Severus are preserved in Greek. These are printed by Mr. Brooks, 
and they enable the reader to see how closely the translator follows 
the original. ‘This, of course, is of great use in enabling us more or 
less to reconstruct the underlying Greek, and where Severus is 
quoting earlier writers we are grateful to the servility of Athanasius. 

But the main interest of these Letters is not textual, but his- 
torical. Severus WevdaryOys, as the Chalcedonians called him, was 
the Basil of the nascent party of the Monophysites. He was a great 
ecclesiastic and a master of controversial theology, and in his letters 
we see him at his work, settling the various questions of Church 
government as they arose. What were the canonical duties of an 
exiled orthodox Bishop i” partibus infidelium? Should converted 
Nestorian priests be re-ordained? These and other such questions 
are dealt with by Severus in the present volume. 

On p. 193 are three short quotations from Ignatius, On p. 194 is 
a quotation nine lines long from Irenzus, 4dv. Aaer. 1. xxxiii. 7 ; 
but possibly Severus only knew the passage in a collection of extracts, 
for it reappears in the Sacra Parallela, and the original Greek is 
therefore known independently. 

The Syriac text has been very carefully printed by Mr. Brooks, 
and we hope he will soon be able to give us his second volume, 
which will be interesting to all who wish to gain a clear idea of 
Church history in the East a few generations before the triumphs of 
Islam. 
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II.—PuHILosopuHy. 


Lectures on the Ethics of T. H. Green, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and /. 
Martineau. By Henry Sinewicx. Price 8s. 6d. (London: 
Macmillan and Co.) 


THESE lectures are thoroughly characteristic of their author—admi- 
rable specimens of sincere and balanced criticism. Most of us will 
probably turn first to Professor Sidgwick’s examination of Green. 
In Green, says Professor Sidgwick, we have an attempt to establish 
ethics on a basis which is avowedly transcendental. Hence, in 
the earlier part of his Prolegomena to Ethics, he is concerned, first of 
all, to establish his metaphysical foundation. But this, even granting 
the soundness of his reasoning—I am summarizing, as much as pos- 
sible, in Professor Sidgwick’s own words—cannot give to his ethical 
theory the support he hopes to receive from it. He does not give to 
the Divine Mind any moral content or characteristic. It has no 
constant characteristic beyond that of being a unifying, self-distin- 
guishing, self-objectifying consciousness. He does not show how 
we are to get an ideal of holiness, of an infinitely and perfectly good 
will, out of this conception of a combining, self-distinguishing, and 
self-objectifying agency, or how explain what perfection the human 
spirit can aim at, so far as it is merely conceived as the reproduction of 
such an agency, except the increase of knowledge—the presence to 
the combining intelligence of a more extensive manifold of combined 
objects, or the presence of them as more effectively combined. 
Further, the Divine Mind being, according to Green, equally applied 
in the conception of any succession, it is not shown to carry with it 
the conception of progress towards an end in the series of changes 
of which the temporal world-process consists. The series might be 
wholly purposeless, and the ‘ unification’ which appears to be the 
sole function of Green’s eternal mind would be none the less com- 
pletely performed. Since the moral agent is defined as a self-dis- 
tinguishing and self-objectifying consciousness, and as nothing else, 
we cannot properly attribute to it self-realization as a moral ideal, 
for self-distinguishing and self-objectification seem to be fully realized 
at present. If, however, we take ‘realization of capabilities’ in a 
broader and more ordinary sense, how is it to be measured and its 
elements compared? Again, if we substitute Perfection for Self- 
realization as the moral end, Green gives us no measure and no defi- 
nition of Perfection, and above all does not make it clear whether 
the individual is to look for the realization of that ideal in himself, 
or only in other persons hereafter. If the latter view be taken, 
Q2 
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Professor Sidgwick asks by what logical process can we pass from 
the unqualified egoism of self-realisation to the unmediated universal- 
ism of this chosen alternative. In connexion with the former view, 
Professor Sidgwick discusses Green’s doctrine of immortality. The 
starting-point is the reproduction of the one Divine Mind in the 
human soul. Granting that the self-conscious, individual man, 
because a reproduction of the Eternal Mind, partakes of the nature 
of the eternal, it is not clear that he partakes of it gua individual. 
In fact, it is not the individual that is eternal, but the universal mind 
whose knowledge it shares and reproduces. Moreover, God is neces- 
sarily thought of as unalterable. He #s eternally all that the human 
spirit is in possibility, and the process of man’s moral effort is surely 
futile if it is to end in nothing but the existence of that which exists 
already. This criticism depends, of course, on the thought that 
after the animal organism (which Green makes the instrument of 
individuation) is dissolved by death, the individual inevitably 
becomes ‘manifestly what really he, ex hypothest, has ever been, one 
with God. 

In all this, Professor Sidgwick is, we think, entirely right. But 
this means only that our idealism must be more thorough. In a 
sense we must retrace our steps to Kant, and recognize that no im- 
mediate inference is possible from our metaphysic of experience to 2 
metaphysic of that besetting Reality which, however we ultimately 
decide to construe it, is most certainly other than experience. Our 
starting-point must be the individual mind, which is the unifying 
subject of its own experience. But the furniture of this mind is not 
wholly or merely intellectual. It is more than a unifying subject, it 
is the agent in all forms of human practice, and in every field of 
practice its postulate is always the validity—the ‘ objective’ validity, 
as we often say—of its own ideals. It interprets the world by its 
own apparatus of thought, and expects to find the course of Nature 
illustrate the laws of its own thinking. It essays the life of goodness, 
and, once more, it expects to find Nature not only patient of its 
endeavour, but helpful. And the goodness for which it hopes is 
always some better state of itself. Self-realization is hardly 
ever the motive of its action, but is always the end—if not 
explicitly, at least implicitly. The human spirit always has a definite 
character, but at first that character is largely potential. It becomes 
actual only in and through experience, and in all experience—in the 
development of individual manhood, and in that wider History that 
builds up polities and shapes civilizations—the truly dynamic ele- 
ment is this developing spirit of man slowly becoming completely 
actual. Thus, self-realization is the true end of life, but it is an end 
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for which we Aofe, not one to which we look forward with the assurance 
of certain knowledge, for how can we tell that Nature will enable us 
to achieve our ideals? In strictness we cannot now this: our life 
is essentially a life of faith. In so far as moral achievement is 
actually possible, there is, of course, a probability that our hope is 
not in vain ; but that hope would hardly stand against the wear and 
tear of History if men did not find somewhere an assurance from the 
heart of things—or what they take to be one—that the fundamental 
order is not only rational, but good. We may find in life and in 
History indications of a moral order—of an ethical teleology—which 
suggest that behind Nature is a sovereign purpose working out to 
righteous ends ; but those indications must perforce be inferences, 
and that suggestion a whisper of faith, and how shall we verify them ? 
That verification men rightly seek in Religion, of which the distinc- 
tive work is precisely this desired vindication of our human ideals 
and our human hope, and this vindication is given most completely 
by the Incarnation and the Death on Calvary, and by the sacra- 
mental order of the Church’s life. To work this out in detail would 
require a volume, and not merely a paragraph ; but upon these lines a 
Christian idealism can be worked out—more completely idealistic 
than Green’s—which will make its own answers to Professor Sidg- 
wick’s criticisms. 


Personal Idealism. Edited by Henry Sturt. Pp. 393. (London: 
Macmillan and Co.) 


Ir would be unjust to call this volume ‘ pretentious,’ and yet this is 
the first characterization that occurs to one—so wide is the dis- 
crepancy between the aims set out in the Editor’s Preface, and the 
actual achievement of the Essays to which that Preface is intro- 
ductory. We are virtually promised a new departure in English 
philosophy, and, perhaps, we veritably have it. We are also promised 
a new construction of thought, and ¢ha?, most clearly, we have not. 
With the aims avowed by the Editor we are in full sympathy. To 
restore to the individual his rightful primacy, and to vindicate that 
primacy against both Naturalism and ‘ Absolutism,’ is a work of 
urgent necessity in the interests alike of Philosophy and of Religion. 
But these essays, except Mr. Schiller’s delightfully characteristic one 
on ‘Axioms as Postulates,’ contribute little to that most desirable 
end. Mr. Schiller’s essay is the clearest and most helpful of the 
eight here presented, and clearly indicates the starting-point of the 
new ‘ Personal Idealism.’ That new way of thought invites us to 
start with the spiritual nature of the individual, and with that nature, 
not as abstract spirituality, but as a concrete reality possessing a 
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definite mental and moral character which is the postulate of all our 
life and thought, and possessing also aims and wants which impel it 
to explore the world of surrounding nature, and in and by that ex- 
ploration to build up the cosmos of experience and interpretative 
systems of belief. This Life and Thought are alike ventures of faith 
—ventures inspired by the essential facts of human nature. The 
religious interest of all this is, of course, obvious. 

Of the other essays few call for detailed comment. Mr. Stout 
and Mr. Rashdall have written interestingly—the one on Error, 
the other on Personality but neither connects his work suffi- 
ciently with the constructive purpose of the book. 

Mr. Sturt, too, is interesting on Art and Personality, but unfor- 
tunately seems to be quite wrong. 

These essays indicate a move in the right direction, but the 
writers do not seem to have thought out their principles sufficiently 
on their constructive side. 


Philosophy. ts Scope and Relations. An Introductory Course of 
Lectures. By Professor HENRY SipGwick. Pp. 247. Price 
6s. 62. (London: Macmillan and Co.) 


AN altogether interesting and valuable work, in which Professor 
Sidgwick’s candid honesty of spirit and thoroughness of inquiry are 
both admirably illustrated. According to Professor Sidgwick, Philo- 
sophy aims at a final synthesis of ‘the systems of knowledge com- 
monly called “sciences” or “positive sciences” ’—in relation to 
which it may be called Theoretical—and also of ‘the systems of 
knowledge or reasoned thought distinguished as Ethics, Politics, and 
Jurisprudence ’—in relation to which it may be called Practical. It 
has also to essay the further task of co-ordinating its conclusions in 
the two realms, thus marked out, of Theory and Practice. Thus, in 
its widest sense, it aims at ‘ comprehending all rational thought in a 
coherent whole.’ This final co-ordination of the Theoretical and 
the Practical is the highest aim of Philosophy and the centre of its 
chief interest, for in it is involved the whole question of the relation 
of the ‘is’ to the ‘ ought ’—of the world of moral ideals to that other 
world which we ordinarily think of as natural, and which, at first 
sight, certainly looks non-ethical. But this problem of the relation 
of the ideal order to the natural order is also, in Professor Sidgwick’s 
view, the distinctive problem of Natural Theology, which apparently 
has to vindicate man’s trust in his own ideals. In Professor Sidg- 
wick’s opinion, however, Rational Theology fails to solve this problem 
because it can give no adequate account of physical and moral evil. 
The whole of the last chapter, in which this point is discussed, is 
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well worth careful pondering. Even if we cannot fully accept its 
conclusions, its searching criticism is valuably suggestive and elucida- 
tory—it shows clearly certain phases of the problem which are some- 
times overlooked. Incidentally, on an earlier page, Professor Sidg- 
wick suggests that theologians should attempt to give an account of 
the positive religious ideas of Theology in separateness from the 
historical elements with which, as usually set forth, they are combined. 

The discussion of the relation of Philosophy to Psychology is 
singularly clear and informing. It is distinctive of Philosophy that 
it does not ask how concepts arise, nor how they are empirically 
related—shese are the characteristic questions of Psychology—but 
whether they are valid. In the course of this discussion the Pro- 
fessor very effectually criticizes the attempts sometimes made to 
invalidate or explain away beliefs by psychological analysis. More 
general interest will, however, attach to Professor Sidgwick’s detailed 
criticism of the Historical method in Philosophy as a test of truth. 
Practically he concludes that, in and by itself, it is zo¢ a test of truth. 
In particular, Darwinism leaves our important philosophical problems 
precisely where it found them. Sociology, too, equally fails as an 
independent guide—finally, as it would appear, because it cannot, 
out of its own resources, give any serviceable account of Progress as 
the goal of Evolution and test of truth. There is an interesting 
vindication of Metaphysics as part of Philosophy—a part which is 
primarily concerned with truths unverifiable in any particular 
experience. 

The argument of the lectures is close, but clear, and although the 
questions discussed are difficult, the discussions are refreshingly 
simple in terminology. Altogether acreditable and helpful piece of 
work. 


The Conflict of Truth. By F. Hucu Capron. Pp. 509. Price 
10s. 6d. (London: Hodder and Stoughton.) 


ACCORDING to Mr. Capron it 1s the distinctive method of Holy 
Scripture to use natural truths as the interpretative symbols of re- 
ligious truths, and he argues that the writers of Holy Scripture so 
chose their words that those words can to-day be naturally and 
strictly interpreted in accordance with the latest discoveries of 
modern science. But, even if this be accepted, how much, pre- 
cisely, is gained by it? Mr. Capron himself does not argue that the 
Bible—for instance, in the early chapters of Genesis—/eaches scien- 
tific truths, but only that it contains scientific truths. But we are 
left face to face with the difficulty that no one would suspect them 
to be there, unless Science had first discovered them in Nature. 
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Even Mr. Capron’s ingenuity would hardly have been able to 
discover Evolution by Natural Selection in Gen. i. 20-22, unless 
Darwin and Wallace had first indicated it in Biology. Again, does 
Mr. Capron seriously wish us to believe that the Holy Spirit deter- 
mined the use of a particular expression in those verses (‘ bring forth 
abundantly,’ which Mr. Capron renders ‘swarm with swarms’) in 
anticipation of our nineteenth-century doctrine of the struggle for 
existence? We may notice, by the way, that the struggle for existence 
is probably not nearly so important a factor in biological evolution 
as Mr. Capron supposes it to be. Quite apart from these matters, 
however, Mr. Capron has given us a decidedly ingenious interpreta. 
tion of the six days of Creation. He says, in effect, that the six 
days—which he takes to have been days of twenty-four hours— 
indicate, not the order of the actual creation, but the order of divine 
volition. The consequent events may, he thinks, well have happened 
in another order, and in other periods of time—indeed, he contends 
with minute and lengthy exegesis, that the text itself compels us to 
believe that they did so otherwise happen. When Mr. Capron tells 
us that the not infrequent blindness of theologians to truths revealed 
by the Sun of Science is due to their professional preoccupation with 
the Sun of Righteousness, even theologians themselves must smile. 


Outlines of Metaphysics. By Dr. JoHN MACKENZIE. Pp. 172. 
Price 4s. 6d. (London: Macmillan and Co.). 


AN interesting book, but for whom is it intended? Dr. Mackenzie 
tells us that it is for ‘the student who is just beginning seriously to 
face the great issues that are included under the term Metaphysics’ 
(p. viii), and, from a footnote on p. 16, he appears to think it possible 
that some on his readers are unfamiliar with Psychology. But a 
student seriously facing the problems of Metaphysics would derive 
but little help from, for example, the five-and-twenty lines devoted 
to ‘The Apprehension of Time,’ and one as poorly furnished as Dr. 
Mackenzie seems to think some of his readers may be would not 
profit much by reading that temporal determinations ‘ are not a kind 
of determination that can be completely worked out, so as to make 
our experience into a systematic whole with reference to this par- 
ticular form,’ more especially as he would not find in the book why 
they cannot be so worked out. 

An Introduction to Metaphysics should be written only by a 
master—by a master in knowledge and insight, if not in constructive 
power—and it is doing no injustice to Dr. Mackenzie to say that he 
is not a master. His discussion of particular points is too often not 
clear enough and not simple enough to be helpful to the beginner, 
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and not thorough enough to satisfy the more advanced. The weakest 
point of his book is that devoted to Religion, which he appears to 
think is, on its own estimate, an intuitive apprehension of objective 
fact. He would probably find few of the masters of religious thought 
to agree with him. Surely, too, it is mythology, and not religion, 
that tries ‘to make the results of speculative insight palpable to the 
imagination ’ (p. 145). 

One is surprised to find that the author, in discussing ‘ The 
Meaning of Experience,’ gives no account of Dr. Shadworth Hodg- 
son’s Metaphysic of Experience—one of the masterpieces of modern 
philosophical literature—and simply dismisses it in a superficial and 
unhelpful footnote (p. 13). One regrets, too, to find that, with Dr. 
Mackenzie as with others, the speech of philosophy is in no small 
danger of becoming a professional slang. What are we to make of 
such a phrase as ‘the reliability of experience as a whole} ? (p. 164). 

Dr. Mackenzie appears to be too much under the influence of 
one particular set of ideas, and too little the master of them, to be a 
very helpful guide to the perplexed ; but, once more, his book is 
interesting—not least so as disclosing his own personal leanings and 
conclusions—but ¢Aés interest is for the advanced, not for the ele- 
mentary student. 


Life in Mind and Conduct. Studies of Organic in Human Nature. 
By Henry Maups.ey, M.D. Pp. 444. Price ros. 6¢. (London : 
Macmillan and Co.) 


A THOROUGHLY well-written book, and interesting to the student of 
opinion, but definitely non-Christian. Dr. Maudsley starts from the 
conception of the organic unity of human nature, and these essays 
are written to illustrate that conception ; but the unity of which he 
thinks is ultimately only physiological—consciousness in all its forms 
is but an epiphenomenon of processes which in their essential nature 
are taken to be fully describable—theoretically, at least—by Mole- 
cular Physics and Chemistry. Dr. Maudsley does his best to pre- 
Serve an ethical idealism, in spite of his belief that our morality is 
based upon selfishness, and to vindicate a place for Religion, which 
he bases upon man’s feeling of oneness with the life of nature ; but 
he is terribly hampered by his initial dogma. 


Science and Faith and Science and Conduct (‘ Pusey House Occasional 
Papers’). By the Rev. P. N. WaccettT, S.S.J.E. Price 6d. each. 
(London : Longmans, Green, and Co., 1gor). 

‘THE first of these lectures, as far as it goes, is altogether excellent. 

Father Waggett rightly insists that the difficulties which have arisen 
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between Science and Faith belong essentially to the realm of 
Theology, and ultimately depend upon a theory which sets forth 
Religion as distinctively declaratory of precise information concern- 
ing the details of the Natural Order. Over against this traditional 
theory Father Waggett sets the profounder and genuinely Catholic 
doctrine that Religion is primarily concerned with the renewing and 
perfecting of the entire life and character of man—of his intellect as 
well as of his heart—and he suggests, in effect, that this profounder 
thought may open up a way of escape from difficulties which many 
feel so acutely. 

It is true that we do not hear so much to-day of the conflict 
between Science and Faith as we did, say, twenty years ago, when 
Science was in the full flush of her popular success. Indeed, except 
among the half-educated, that conflict, as a conflict, may almost be 
said to have ceased. But in Father Waggett’s opinion—and herein, 
we think, he judges wisely —this calm is deceptive. It does not mean 
that the foes of former days have become reconciled, but that now 
they are not even near enough to come to blows. 

We have not space to follow Father Waggett through his clear 
formulation of the points actually in dispute, but we may stop for a 
moment to express a doubt whether he is quite happy or accurate in 
his reference to the ‘ psychological difficulty.’ Physiological psycho- 
logy is, of course, a new psychology, but the contrast between the 
old psychology and the new is not a contrast between a physiological 
and a non-physiological method, but a contrast between a science 
which based itself upon the thought of a substantial, spiritual agent 
and one that makes no reference to subject or agent, but deals only 
with the given content of consciousness, as content. Physiological 
psychology is merely a particular way of exploring and systematizing 
that content or part of it, and, as physiological, has no important 
bearing upon the ultimate problems of Faith. Indeed, if we take the 
new psychology as a whole it cannot be said, strictly speaking, that 
its characteristic method suggests any new difficulty for Faith. That 
psychology does not, it is true, presuppose or make use of the con- 
ception of the self as an active, substantial entity, but, on the other 
hand, it does not reject it as false. It simply leaves it to be dealt 
with by philosophy. 

Father Waggett does not attempt to deal with the speculative 
problems involved in the questions at issue between Science and 
Faith. His object is a directly practical one—to suggest a helpful 
way of dealing with those who find themselves brought by Science 
into opposition to Faith. We must give them, he says, a scientific 
presentation of Religion—we must show them Religion as a practical 
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experiment in life, or, rather, as something that can be verified by 
the scientific method of experiment. Men are kept from religion, 
he thinks, by distrust of its method: let that method be shown to 
be as genuinely experimental as that of science, and this distrust 
would, he suggests, vanish. Excellent ; but will this do quite all 
that we want todo? ‘The differences that keep men from Faith are 
not wholly methodological. Speculative difficulties are, at least, 
as important, and these, as Father Waggett admits, can be dealt 
with only by a speculative thought that is both critical and con- 
structive. Moreover, scientific experiment is based upon hypothesis, 
but the great experiment of the religious life is impossible without 
belief, which can never be an hypothesis. Were the scientific pre- 
sentation of religion complete, this fundamental difference would still 
remain. It would be impossible to show complete methodological 
unity between Science and Religion, and it would remain the distinc- 
tive work of Christian thought, by means of an adequate philosophy 
of Faith, to vindicate the distinctive characteristic of the religious 
method, and of Christian faith to commend that method by that 
convincing Charity which is indeed a present ‘victory that over- 
cometh the world’—Von in dialectica complacuit Deo saluum facere 
populum suum. 

We must not dwell so long upon Father Waggett’s second 
lecture, Science and Conduct. The following sentences from the 
preface adequately indicate the main drift of the lecture : 


‘We are not attempting to improve metaphysically such a defence 
of Free-will as W. G. Ward teaches in his controversy with Mill. We 
simply attempt to show cause why the doctrine of ‘ Free-will’ should not 
be thought weakened by modern discoveries or theories in the physical 
region. We submit only that Determinism has received no reinforce- 
ment from Physiology ; and that the case of the will or person is even a 
little strengthened incidentally by the situation disclosed in physical 
inquiry.’ 


The concluding words point to karyokinesis—roughly speaking, 
to the process by which the new individual organism is formed out 
of ancestral germ-cells. Each individual is a product of ad his 
ancestors—an effect of a process of cell division and combination 
which reaches back to the beginnings of human history. Each indi- 
vidual, says Father Waggett, contains something from each of an 
indefinitely great number of ancestors. Zherefore—and here is the 
critical weakness of Father Waggett’s argument—he contains more 
than can be expressed in any one life. Therefore there is what we 
may call a physiological opportunity for the exercise of choice—of 
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freewill. But these ancestral elements are combined to make one 
individual : we have no reason to believe that there is any surplus, 
As Abbé Mendel has given us good reason for believing, the process 
of karyokinesis is as much a process of selection and exclusion as of 
combination. But, if so, Physiology gives no hint of the sort 
that Father Waggett imagines. 


Studies in the Cartesian Philosophy. By NORMAN SmiTH, M.A. 
Pp. 276. Price 5s. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1902.) 


THERE are few disciplines of thought more valuable and few studies 
more attractive than the history of philosophy, and yet the purely 
historical and critical study of philosophy is comparatively infrequent. 
It is so much easier to expound one’s own thoughts than to explore 
those of others. A new book professing to deal historically with a 
great philosophical movement comes to us, therefore, with an initial 
claim upon our sympathetic appreciation which even the most hard- 
hearted critic cannot ignore. And yet it is difficult to be sympathetic 
with Mr. Norman Smith, for sympathy is precisely the thing in 
which he himself is most conspicuously lacking ; and, unfortunately 
for him, sympathy—we do not say agreement or discipleship—is the 
most important qualification for the historical study of thought. 
There is a repellent pertness about Mr. Norman Smith which makes 
it difficult to read his book tolerantly, even when one most agrees 
with his conclusions. His attitude strongly reminds one of that 
satirically attributed to the typical Yankee who recognized no history 
before the Declaration of Independence. He is one of those who 
read all history in the light of a particular body of doctrine, and 
whose sympathies are strictly limited by their creed. It is not thus that 
the history of philosophy can be profitably studied. It is, of course, 
true that the history of philosophy, like another history, is evolu- 
tionary, and that no thinker can be adequately studied unless one 
constantly bears in mind his place in the evolutionary process. But 
the historical method uses the later results of history to illuminate 
earlier thought, not to curtly correct it, as though it were a schoolboy’s 
blunder. 

Cartesianism, as a system of philosophy, belongs wholly to the 
past, but the fact of self-consciousness, and of human dependence 
upon God, even for the validity of human thinking, are as truly 
primary for us as for Descartes, and this gives us points of 
‘sympathetic contact with his thought which Mr. Norman Smith, 
content with the assumptions and pretensions of another school, has 
overlooked. 

Our author has, from his point of view, made a careful study of 
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the philosophy of Descartes, and of his relations to later thinkers, 
but he has apparently yet to learn that the work of every great 
thinker contains other things than a few elementary mistakes. 


The Psychological Elements of Religious Faith. Pp. 215. Price 5s. 
By Dr. C. C. Everett. (New York : The Macmillan Co., 1902.) 


WE learn from the preface that Dr. Everett, for thirty years Bussey 
Professor of Theology at Harvard, ‘ divided his theological instruction 
into two courses. Of these the shorter course, on the psychological 
elements of religious faith, was intended by him to serve chiefly as an 
introduction to the longer course in which he considered the special 
content of religious faith.’ It is the shorter course that we have here 
presented to us, taken, not from Dr. Everett’s own papers, for he left 
no manuscripts of his lectures, but from the notebooks of students. 

Dr. Everett begins by distinguishing four methods of theological 
study—the dogmatic, the critical, the pyschological, the speculative. 
The dogmatic method, he says, ‘ begins with the thought of God 
and passes on from that to reach religion.’ The psychological 
begins with ‘the thought of religion, as it has been actually recognized 
in the various forms which it has taken,’ and ‘ from it reaches, as far 
as it can, the thought of God.’ His own method, he tells us, is 
largely psychological. His fourth chapter ends with the definition 
that ‘Religion is feeling, or essentially feeling.’ He asks, ‘ Does 
religion, then, vary with variations in thought, or with variations in 
feeling, or as both thought and feeling vary?’ The answer is clear : 
Religion varies not with variations in thought, but with variations in 
feeling. This is the method of ‘concomitant variation.’ When he 
turns to the will he employs the ‘ method of difference,’ and reaches 
alike conclusion, for we have instances of religion ‘in which all 
activity is excluded.’ A person may be in prison or ill, and can 
only endure, and yet in such cases the most beautiful religious life 
may appear. It is true that here the will often has a place ; the 
spirit may be rebellious at the confinement, there may be envy of 
the well or the free, and the will is exerted in an earnest endeavour 
to subdue wrong feelings ; here is a true activity of the will. Yet, 
after all, it is a confirmation of the primacy of feeling. For what the 
will is trying to bring about is a new condition of feeling; the 
emphasis is on feeling ; feeling is the essential. 

Religion, then, is feeling. ‘The question at once follows, What 
kind of feeling?’ This brings him to Schleiermacher, ‘the 
supreme example of the psychological method ’—‘ one of the pillars 
of Hercules, with Hegel the other, that mark the entrance through 
which one passes into modern theology.’ He successfully defends 
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Schleiermacher’s conception of ‘ absolute dependence’ against non- 
philosophical critics like the late Duke of Argyll and Count Goblet 
d’Alviella, but his conclusion is that ‘ Schleiermacher’s definition is 
lacking in that it recognizes only unity, and provides no place for 
beauty and goodness.’ ‘It is not enough for religion to tell us that we 
are absolutely dependent ; there must be found in it the elements that 
shall give an impulse to life.’ His own answer to the question, What 
kind of feeling? is given in the 7thchapter. Religion is ‘the feeling 
towards the supernatural.’ ‘What we here mean by nature is the 
universe considered as a composite whole, and the supernatural is 
that which stands in antithesis to this composite whole. Now 
there are two aspects under which we may view a composite whole. 
First, we may think of it as regards the relation of the parts to one 
another. If the whole is more than a mere aggregate, then the parts 
have a certain orderly, definite relation one to another. Anything 
which interferes with this usual relation of the parts to one another 
may, then, be called supernatural; the supernatural will be the 
disturbing influence. But, secondly, the term “ composite whole,” in 
which we have a unity of combination, may also involve a non- 
composite whole, not made up of elements brought together ; a 
whole, that is, forming a unity in and through which all these 
elements of the composite whole have their being, and which 
manifests itself through them all.’ The former of these conceptions 
of the supernatural, being largely negative, is characteristically 
associated with superstition, which is distinctively ‘a feeling towards 
the supernatural as negative.’ Religion, however, is a feeling 
towards the supernatural as positive, and is, therefore, characteris- 
tically associated with the second of these conceptions. But what is 
the content of this positive conception? We have already seen that, 
according to Dr. Everett, the supernatural, positively conceived, is 
the principle of unity in nature. Has it any other characteristic? 
Yes, replies Dr. Everett, it has beauty and goodness. The religious 
feelings themselves imply the three ideas of Reason. Dependence— 
trust—implies, we are told, ‘ unity in the object of worship, unity in 
time and in fact, and unity of the worshipper with the object of 
worship. It must imply goodness also. . . . If trust is to be com- 
plete, there must be absolute goodness in the object towards which 
it is directed.’ Similarly love implies not only unity—such unity as 
exists between parent and child—but also goodness—for no one 
‘would love another whom he regarded as essentially and funda- 
mentally bad’—and beauty or grace. Nor is this all; not only, 
according to Dr. Everett, do the ‘ religious feelings involve the ideas 
of Reason,’ but ‘the ideas of reason in themselves give rise to the 
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religious feelings.’ They do so, apparently, because they themselves 
belong to the supernatural order—here ‘ supernatural’ is used in the 
first of the meanings already indicated—because they are not 
‘ naturalistically’ explicable. The idea of unity, for instance, is the 
presupposition of natural science, not its result. The ideas of good- 
ness and beauty are supernatural because they are ‘ based upon the 
principle of unity.’ They are supernatural because the principle of 
unity is supernatural. This derivation of goodness and beauty from 
unity or truth occupies the concluding chapters of Dr. Everett's 
book. His conclusion is, therefore, that ‘ Religion is the feeling 
towards the Absolute Being in whom are united truth, goodness, and 
beauty; and this conception of Religion is apparently called 
psychological, because feeling—the primacy of which, not only in 
Religion, but in the whole of life, Dr. Everett has essayed to prove 
in his earlier chapters —-is a manifestation of the ‘ instinctive self,’ to 
which also the ideas of Reason belong. The psychological basis of 
Religion is, therefore, according to Dr. Everett, to be found in the 
essential character of the soul. 

Dr. Everett claims that his own method is ‘ largely psychological.’ 
To us it seems predominantly metaphysical. When he tells us that 
‘ Religion is feeling’ we seem to be within sight of a truly psycholo- 
gical foundation. But the feeling which constitutes Religion is, he 
tells us, a feeling towards the supernatural positively construed, and, 
as thus construed, the supernatural is said to be the principle of 
unity in nature. This principle, however, is never immediately pre- 
sented to us in experience ; it is discovered, if discovered at all, only 
by speculative thought. Strictly speaking, we cannot have a feeling 
towards Reality as a whole, for Reality as a whole is never an imme- 
diate datum of experience. We can have only a feeling towards the 
thought of Reality as a whole, and this thought—how do we reach it, 
and how assure ourselves of its truth? Surely not in and by feeling, 
but only in and by thought—by thought of the precise character 
that we call philosophical. 

Dr. Everett appears to hold that we have an immediate con- 
sciousness of the presence of God. Religion, he tells us, is a feeling 
‘towards the divine.’ He asks us to compare ‘the ignorant woman 
who is religious and the scientist who is without religion. Has not 
the scientist the larger environment? Yes ; but the woman has in 
her less extensive environment that consciousness of the infinite 
presence beside which the environment of the scientist, in whom the 
like consciousness is lacking, is as nothing.’ He goes further, and 
declares that ‘the depth of our feeling towards God depends not so 
much on our recognition of the extent and manifold nature of 
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creation as upon our consciousness of the unity of all things.’ That 
Faith is conscious of God as a besetting and informing Presence is, 
indeed, a well-accredited thought, but probably our sanest theology 
will never insist upon interpreting it to mean that, in the conscious- 
ness of faith, God is actually given as an immediate object of experi- 
ence. If He were, Religion would be Knowledge and not Faith 
—perhaps even the Gnosis that ‘ puffeth up’ rather than the charity 
that ‘edifieth.’ Certainly in and through feeling we can never 
know God as the unity of the world, precisely because, in and through 
feeling, we can never know the unity of the world. Dr. Everett tells 
us that feeling recognizes the unity of its object. This is true only 
in the sense that quality, as such—which is the content of feeling— 
is simple, not complex, concrete, not discrete, but this does not 
imply ontological unity nor give us any warrant for supposing that 
in feeling we can ever apprehend the unity of Nature. Nature is an 
indefinitely—or shall we say infinitely ?—great complex of par- 
ticulars.. It is never a single or simple object of experience ; the 
unity we attribute to it is discovered or supposed by thought, not 
revealed in feeling. ‘The psychological basis of Religion, therefore, 
cannot be a feeling towards the world as a whole, for the very simple 
reason that we have no such feeling. 

Yet the conception of unity dominates all Dr. Everett’s thinking. 
We see the influence of it in the valuation by which he makes the 
feeling towards the large environment worthier than the feeling towards 
a narrower range of circumstance, from his characteristic contention 
that the religions of savage peoples are truly religions because the con- 
ception of the world’s unity is a tacit postulate of the thought and 
life out of which they grow. We see it, too, in his attempt to make 
goodness and beauty derivative from unity or truth. ‘ The ideal 
religion,’ he tells us, ‘the one perfect religion, would be that in which 
the presence of the Absolute Spirit should be fully recognized, and 
the ideas of the reason—truth, goodness, and beauty—acknowledged 
as the content of the Absolute Spirit.’ But if Religion be essentially 
a feeling towards the supernatural construed as the principle of unity, 
it is necessary to represent goodness and beauty as derivative from 
unity—z.e. from truth. Therefore Dr. Everett attempts to show 
that they are this ; but we cannot think his attempt successful. He 
fails in each case, but his failure is more conspicuous in the chapter 
on Beauty. 

How does Dr. Everett know that goodness and beauty are attri- 
butes of the Absolute Reality? He tells us that the religious 
feelings and activities presuppose them. Certainly, but do those 
feelings, by their presuppositions, truly interpret ultimate Reality ? 
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He says that the thoughts of unity, goodness, and beauty issue in 
religious feelings. But, once more, are either those thoughts or those 
feelings a key to the essence of things? As we know them they are 
human thoughts and human feelings—expressions, as Dr. Everett 
truly says, of the nature of the ‘instinctive self’—that is, of the 
fundamental constitution of human nature—but do they truly declare 
the constitution of that environing Nature which is not human? 

With Dr. Everett we believe that Religion is essentially feeling, and 
feeling towards Reality, but we do not hold it to be a feeling towards 
the unity of the world, or, strictly speaking, even towards the super- 
natural, as such. As Dr. Everett truly says, Religion is not dis- 
tinctively an answer to the question concerning the origin of the 
world, but it does involve an answer to the question concerning the 
nature of the world. It springs out of man’s feeling of dependence 
upon an order which he cannot himself control. With an accuracy 
sufficient for our present purpose Dr. Everett says, ‘The question 
that religion first asks is not ‘Who made the world?” but “Who 
will help me and whom shall I thank for my favours?”’ Human 
life is characteristically a dependent, not a self-sufficing life. Man 
depends upon the order of Reality around him alike for the ‘ bread 
that perisheth’ and for that ‘which cometh down from heaven.’ 
He needs material and spiritual strength—he needs some practically 
sufficing assurance that his hopes and his ideals and the postulates 
upon which, inevitably, all his action is based are not vain—are not 
misleading. Religion is the expression of this dependence, and 
revelation—-more especially that consummating revelation of the 
Incarnate Life and the Spirit-informed Church—is the divine 
response to his need. But in all this we are dealing with matters of 
thought and faith, not of feeling. It is by thought and faith that we 
read the ideas of Reason in the order of the world—we do not 
discover them there by feeling—and it is by thought and faith that 
we receive the divine response and accept it as divine. We may 
receive some measure of it through feeling, but in feeling we cannot 
know it to be divine, and it is only as divine that it can truly meet 
our need, 

Dr. Everett clearly discerns that the primary function of Religion 
is to be helpful to life. But helpful in what way? By revealing our 
sufficiency or aiding our insufficiency? Dr. Everett would un- 
doubtedly answer, ‘By aiding our insufficiency.’ And yet the 
thought of the unity of the world, and, what Dr. Everett also insists 
upon, of our unity with the world, is quite as likely to make for 
self-sufficiency. Does it not do so in the Vedantist, whose ultimate 
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truth, ‘I am that One!’ is characteristically an assertion, not of 
dependence, but of absolute independence ? 

For these reasons we differ widely from the Harvard Professor, 
but his book is interesting and suggestive—in some ways helpful— 
and we look forward with pleasant expectancy to the publication of 
his other lectures on ‘the special content of religious faith.’ 


III.—LitvurcIgs. 


The Use of Sarum. 1. The Ordinaland Tonal. The Original Texts 
edited from the MSS., with an Introduction and Index, by 
WaLTER HowarpD FRERE, M.A., Priest of the Community of 
the Resurrection. (Cambridge University Press, 1901.) 


Tue second volume of Mr. Frere’s Use of Sarum, recently issued by 
the Cambridge University Press, is welcome as containing what was 
really the necessary complement of the texts included in the first 
volume. Those texts dealt with the ceremonial, the Ordinal deals 
with the rite to which the ceremonial is to be applied ; and as the 
Ordinal, or the rubrics of the Missal and Breviary which embody or 
represent the Ordinal, may be said to require for their proper 
appreciation that further information which is supplied by the Con- 
suetudinary or the Customary, so those books presuppose the 
Ordinal, and are incomplete without it. And the Ordinal, though 
its place is to some extent supplied by the rubrics of the service- 
books, is for purposes of study more conveniently dealt with by 
being presented in a continuous text. From this point of view, 
indeed, it is to be regretted that Mr. Frere has not seen his way to 
print the text of the Harleian MS. 1oo1 quite at length. But in 
printing it, even with the omission of such portions as are extracted 
in the later service-books, he has made a very important addition to 
the texts available for the study of the subject. He has clearly 
established the fact that the text as it appears in this MS. is 
the recension described in other MSS. as the ‘Old Ordinal,’ 
and represents an earlier use than that set forth in the later recen- 
sion or ‘ New Ordinal,’ which is for the most part reproduced in the 
rubrics of the printed editions of the Missal and Breviary. His 
investigations show, moreover, that the Harleian MS. exhibits the 
Ordinal in the process of change from ‘old’ to ‘new.’ The main 
body of its text may be taken to exhibit the form which the Ordinal 
had assumed about the year 1270 : of the ‘addiciones’ appended to 
it, a supplement dating from 1278, some portions are already incor- 
porated in the main text, which itself shows changes and additions 
later than the time when the Ordinal and Consuetudinary may be 
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supposed to have been framed, as companion documents, by Richard 
Poore. Marginal notes of later date, in some cases agreeing with 
the provisions of the ‘ New Ordinal,’ in others differing from those 
provisions, but agreeing with the Exeter Ordinal, drawn up in 1337 
by Bishop Grandison, and based in part upon the Sarum Ordinal of 
that time, illustrate further the process of gradual change. The text 
of the ‘ New Ordinal’ Mr. Frere has thought it best to present only 
in an abridged form ; but he has supplied at greater length a part 
of its contents which is not to be found in the most accessible 
editions of the service-books. Taken in conjunction with those 
editions, and with the Directorium of Clement Maydeston, now 
being issued by the Henry Bradshaw Society, his volumes will fur- 
nish excellent material for students of the Sarum Use, so far as the 
ceremonial and order of the services are concerned. 


Breviarium Bothanum sive Portiforium secundum usum Ecclesiae 
cujusdam in Scotia. Printed from a Manuscript of the Fifteenth 
Century in the possession of John, Marquess of Bute, K.T. 
Price 42s. net. (London: Longmans, rgoo.) 


Tus is a sumptuous book, and one of much interest ; it is a Scotch 
Breviary, and as such deserves a far better introduction than it has 
from its editor, and a far fuller study than it can have from the hand 
of a reviewer. It is, of course, of the Sarum type ; that is evident at 
every line, and the recent publication by Mr. Frere of the Old Sarum 
Ordinal makes it possible to see how this book follows very closely 
that document, and not the New Ordinal ; indeed, the /acuanae in the 
rubrics which the Editor was unable to fill can be very easily filled 
by a reference to the text of the Vetus Ordinal. This is interesting, 
for it shows that the book represents the rite at an earlier stage than 
the fifteenth century, to which the manuscript belongs. This impres- 
sion is deepened by observing that though on turning to the pages 
following on Trinity Sunday the Corpus Christi festival is found to 
be inserted there, it is not taken into account in rubrics up and down 
the book where it ought to have been mentioned, and the same is 
true of other later introductions such as the patronal festival. 

The Kalendar has naturally many non-Sarum saints, ¢.g. in 
January St. Fulan, in March St. Monan, St. Abbin, St. Baldred, St. 
Duthac, and many more, showing that the scruple against inserting 
new festivals in Lent was not much felt in Scotland. But in the 
Sanctorale the promise of the Kalendar is not altogether borne out. 
St. Monan on March 1 has a proper collect and a reference to the 
Common, to the exclusion of St. David; then follows St. Perpetua, 
who belongs to the 7th, omitting all reference to four saints in the 
R2 
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Kalendar on the intervening days, and the Sarum St. Chad among 
them ; then St. Constantine, King and Martyr, who belongs to the 
11th, omitting again the saints of the intervening days. 

It is a great pity that this interesting service-book has not been 
better edited. It is not only that the introduction is meagre, and that 
there is so much to be desired, but the actual editing for the press 
has not been done with a skilled hand ; the text is unintelligently 
arranged with divisions which do not correspond to the liturgical 
divisions, and the contractions are continually expanded wrongly. 
This last point no doubt—the expansion of contractions—is a very 
delicate thing, and there are cases where the best authorities would 
disagree ; but it is merely bad editing to read, without any warning 
obelus, die Lucie for die lune, to read Hec antiphona et capitulum, 
&c., for Hee antiphone et capitula, &c. ; and still more wrong to print 
as an Antiphon, both in text and rubric, Voli timere for Nolite timere. 
Instances such as these, coming thick on one another, make the 
reader suspicious as to many other places where ‘curious’ readings 
abound. In other respects the volume has been fortunate. Many 
another manuscript of the like interest lies hid in the library of a rich 
collector without being dealt with so generously as Lord Bute dealt 
with this. Whether it was quite worth the time and space and 
money to print the whole at full length, when it is so largely identical 
with the Sarum Breviary, is a quite different question ; when one 
book ofa type is easily accessible, it saves greatly in all ways to edit 
others by a full collation of them with this asa standard. Moreover, 
it is a pity to multiply examples of one family while other families are 
neglected. We have plenty of Breviaries of the Sarum type now, 
but no Old English monastic breviary is available. It would be a 
good thing if Lord Bute’s Scotch Breviary could be followed by a 
Breviary of St. Albans, Abingdon, or some representative English 
monastic house. It would deserve far better than this, interesting 
though it is, the full and sumptuous dress which this has received, for 
it would open the door to a fresh line of study which has been too 


long closed. 


A New History of the Book of Common Prayer, with a Rationale o 
its Offices, on the basis of the former work. By FRaNcis 
Procter, M.A., Vicar of Witton, Norfolk ; revised and re- 
written by WALTER Howarp FRERE, M.A., Priest of the Com- 
munity of the Resurrection. (Macmillans : First edition, 1gor ; 
second edition, 1902.) 

From the time of its first appearance, nearly fifty years ago, Mr. 

Procter’s History of the Book of Common Prayer has been recognized 
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as a work almost indispensable for the serious study of the subject. 
Since that time it has passed more than once through the process of 
re-editing, and in several cases, since the appearance of the third 
edition in 1870, its contents have been augmented in reprinting by 
additions of importance. But the last thirty years have seen a 
greatly increased activity in the work of research, both in the history 
of the sources and in the history of the formation and revision of 
the Book of Common Prayer ; and in order that Mr. Procter’s work 
should retain its position with students of the present day a thorough 
revision and rearrangement of the whole book was necessary. The 
task was a serious one ; and it is a matter of much satisfaction that 
it should have been taken in hand by a scholar so competent to deal 
with all its branches as Mr. Frere. 

It is not too much, in one sense, to say that the result of Mr. 
Frere’s labours was the production of a new book, rather than of an 
amended form of a book with which we have long been familiar. 
Large parts of the volume were rewritten ; where the treatment was 
less drastic, it was yet thorough ; and many pages, which at first 
sight might seem to have been left untouched, showed, on closer 
inspection, that they had received just that touch of alteration which 
sufficed to bring their statements into harmony with the results of 
more recent investigation. And yet, though in many respects the 
book was new, it was still possible to recognize in it the face of an 
old friend—it was a new ‘Procter.’ In parts, it was necessary for 
the systematic treatment of the subject to discard the older work, 
and to rewrite on a scale corresponding to that adopted elsewhere ; 
but in a great measure—and the fact is a striking testimony to the 
solid accuracy of Mr. Procter’s work—the structure was left essentially 
unchanged. 

The points at which the book may be said to have gained most 
from the process of revision and recasting were naturally those on 
which the last quarter of the nineteenth century had been most pro- 
ductive of fruitful work. The fuller knowledge, on the one hand, of 
the earliest service books and their mutual relations, and of the deve- 
lopment and contents of the medizval books, and, on the other hand, of 
the character of the process by which the Prayer Book was first 
evolved, and of the critical periods of its history ; the new light thrown 
by controversy, and by researches arising out of controversy, upon 
the significance, or the insignificance, of particular changes ; all 
these elements have contributed to make the new book more com- 
plete and more thorough in its treatment of the matters which they 
illustrate. Perhaps as good an instance of the difference between 
new and old as any to which reference could be made by anyone 
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who wishes to judge of their respective quality is furnished by the 
chapter dealing with the ‘ Ordinal.’ 

In the reprint of the third edition of Mr. Procter’s work, pub- 
lished in 1878, the corresponding section occupies eleven pages, as 
compared with twenty-five pages devoted to the subject in Mr. 
Frere’s chapter. But of Mr. Procter’s eleven pages, seven are 
occupied by extracts from the medizval forms as given in Maskell’s 
Monumenta Ritualia. Mr. Frere prints in another part of his volume 
the whole text of the Ce/ebratio Ordinum from Maskell; and his 
twenty-five pages therefore replace four pages of the older work. 
Adequate treatment of the subject, even in the briefest manner, could 
hardly be looked for in so small a compass as that to which Mr. 
Procter restricted his discussion of the matters on which he touched ; 
in the larger space allotted to the subject by Mr. Frere it is more 
possible to cover the ground, and the difference both in range and 
in thoroughness of treatment is evident to anyone who compares the 
two volumés. Mr. Frere treats briefly of the earliest known forms of 
ordination, including those of the Sacramentary of Serapion and of 
the Zestamentum Domini, which, when Mr. Procter wrote, were still 
unknown, and of the Canons of Hippolytus, the importance of which 
has only recently been recognized. He deals more fully with the 
material supplied by the early western Sacramentaries, Roman and 
Gallican, with the fusion of the two rites, and with the later accretions 
in the medizval Pontificals. He shows by tables the extent of the 
correspondence between the order in the medizeval services and that 
in the English ‘Ordinal,’ and discusses in detail the importance of 
the various changes. Incidentally, in his footnotes, he supplies a 
good deal of information as to editions of early service books, not 
always limited to what is strictly relevant. It is true, no doubt, that 
David de Bernham’s Pontifical represents the Scottish use of the 
thirteenth century. But unfortunately it does not represent that use 
with regard to the mode of ordination, since it does not include the 
Celebratio Ordinum at all. Mr. Frere’s notes, however, are as a rule 
very much to the point, and they often convey, in a very small com- 
pass, matter of real importance and value. 

In his reconstruction of other sections of the older work, Mr. 
Frere has followed the same lines which characterize his treatment 
of the section relating to the ‘Ordinal.’ Both in range and in 
scientific method the improvement he has effected is very great 
indeed. Mr. Procter’s work was, for the time when it was done, of 
excellent quality, and it is perhaps the highest praise which can be 
given to the remodelled book to say that Mr. Frere’s labours have 
secured for it, among scholars of to-day, the same position which 
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Mr. Procter’s book deservedly held in the judgment of the scholars 
of the last generation. It is not surprising that the edition of 1901 
should already have been followed by a second. In this some minor 
slips and misprints, which had escaped the vigilance of Mr. Frere in 
his correction of the proofs, have been rectified, and some modifica- 
tions have been made in the text, in consequence of suggestions and 
criticisms, or of new information made available since the appear- 
ance of the first edition. With regard to the history of the Eliza- 
bethan revision, Mr. Frere does not accept the theory advanced by 
Dr. Gee in his Ziizabethan Prayer-Book, but adopts the view, dis- 
cussed in a recent number of the Church Quarterly Review, that a 
book on more Puritan lines than the book of 1552 was put forward 
and withdrawn. Another modification of some importance, with 
regard to the administration of the Eucharist to the Sick, is to be 
found on p. 628. On this subject Mr. Frere has not put forth his 
argument in detail. We hope that he may soon fulfil the expectation 
which he holds out to us in his preface by a full examination of the 
evidence. 


PERIODICALS, 


The Journal of Theological Studies (Vol. IV. No. 14. January 1903. 
Macmillan and Co.). ‘A Religious View of Human Personality.’ By Rev. 
R. C. Moberly, D.D. ‘ The Code of Hammurabi: Fresh Material for 
Comparison with the Mosaic Code.’ By Rev. C. H. W. Johns. Describes 
the recently discovered Babylonian Code, giving extracts, which show the 
remarkable justice of its enactments. Writer considers there is little doubt 
that this code must have left its impression on the Jewish People. ‘The 
Passover and the Lord’s Supper.’ By Rev. J. C. Lambert, D.D. Refutes 
arguments of Mr. Box by which he sought to show that the Eucharist was 
instituted at the Kiddfish and not the Passover. Alludes to Mr. Power’s 
theory of ‘ Badhu,’ which, if established, would solve the difficulty of the date. 
‘A Partition Theory of S. John’s Gospel.’ By Rev. W. Lock, D.D. 
Having examined Wendt’s arguments to evince the composite character of the 
fourth gospel, the writer expresses his conviction of the undoubted unity which 
that gospel presents as a whole. ‘Connexion between English and Norman 
Rites.’ By Rev. W. H. Frere. Compares the ritual and ceremonial of the 
Bayeux and Sarum uses. 

The Expositor (Sixth Series. January-March 1903. Nos. XXXVII- 
XXXIX. Hodder and Stoughton). ‘Studies in the History and Topography 
of Jerusalem.’ By Rev. Professor George Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D. 
‘James Martineau and the Heterodoxy of the Past.’ By Julia Wedgwood. 
Estimate of his character by one who knew him personally. ‘ Translations 
from the Prophets: Jeremiah.’ By Rev. Professor S. R. Driver, D.D. 
(continued February and March). ‘The Rise and Development in Israel of 
the Belief in a Future Life.’ By Rev. Professor Charles, D.D. Before 
eighth century B.C. there existed belief in a future world in which social 
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conditions of this life are retained. Monotheism brought belief in retributive 
justice on this side of the grave. With Job appears the idea of a more perfect 
life after death. Psalms xvi., xvii., xlix., Ixxiii. express a hope of blessed 
immortality. ‘Wendt on the Fourth Gospel.’ By Rev. G. Wauchope 
Stewart, M.A. (continued February). Points out the fallacies of Wendt’s 
theory. February: ‘The Teaching of Christ.’ By Rev. Professor H. B. 
Swete, D.D. ‘A Modern Séance.’? By Right Rev. G. A. Chadwick, D.D. 
‘Notes from the Papyri.’ By Rev. Professor James Hope Moulton, Litt.D. 
Lexical notes chiefly from recently published texts and especially from the 
Tebtunis Papyri. ‘The Name Jerusalem and other Names.’ By Rev. 
Professor George Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D. Disputes Dr. Haupt’s theory of the 
Babylonian origin of the name salem from Sumerian word for ‘city’ and 
Semitic shalim ‘safety." Writer thinks Babylonian form probably a ‘ corruption’ 
of native or Canaanite name which has been more correctly handed down in 
the Hebrew ‘Jériihsalém.? March: ‘ Frederick Maurice and the Broad 
Church.’ By Julia Wedgwood. The writer exhibits the most unbounded 
admiration for her subject. ‘The Objective Aspect of the Lord’s Supper.’ 
By Rev. H. R. Mackintosh, D.D. The writer seeks to disprove the objective 
reality of the Sacrament. ‘The Virgin Birth.’ By Rev. N. J. D. White, B.D. 
‘The Waters of Jerusalem.’ By Rev. Professor George Adam Smith, D.D., 
LL.D. ‘Some Recent Old Testament Literature.’ By Rev. Professor W. 
H. Bennet, D.D., Litt. D. 

Critical Review (Vol. XIII. No. 1. January 1903. Williams and Nor- 
gate). ‘The Present Position of the Philosophy of Spinoza.’ By Rev. Pro- 
fessor William Johnston, B.D. Discusses various works on Spinoza, the 
most recent being those of Pollock, Martineau, Caird, and Joachim. Among 
books criticized we notice: ‘Grills’ Untersuchungen iiber die Entstehung des 
vierten Evangeliums.’ By Rev. Professor Thomas Nicoll, D.D. Stephens 
*A History of the English from the Norman Conquest to the Accession of 
Edward I.’ By Robert S. Rait, M.A. ‘ Illingworth’s Reason and Revelation.’ 
By Rev. Professor James Iverach, D.D. Denney’s ‘The Death of Christ.’ 
By Rev. David Purves, M.A. 

The Hibbert Journal (Vol. I. No. 2. January 1903. Williams and Nor- 
gate). ‘The Reconciliation between Science and Faith.’ By Sir Oliver 
Lodge, D.Sc. One of the most important and interesting articles we have read 
for a long time. No two aspects of the universe can permanently be discordant. 
Science excludes divine control as opposed to the uniformity of nature. But why 
should not that uniformity be due to the perpetual guidance of God—God 
watching His work as the manager superintends the uniform workings of a 
machine? Why also should He not answer prayer without violating His laws, 
even as we can ourselves in a measure, and, so the writer thinks, as higher grades 
of beings may do in an even greater degree? ‘The Present Attitude of Re- 
flective Thought towards Religion.’ By Professor Henry Jones, M.A. Writer, 
like Sir Oliver Lodge, believes in the ultimate harmony of the universe— 
thus religion and reason cannot be irreconcilable. ‘ James Martineau: a Saint 
of Theism.’ By Rev. John Watson, D.D. ‘*‘‘ Righteousness of God” in 
St. Paul’s Theology.’ By Principal James Drummond, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 
* Aspects of the Moral Ideal—Old and New.’ By Professor Lewis Campbell, 
M.A. ‘Did Paul write Romans?’ The writer of this article decides that Paul 
did not, and supports his view by declaring all internal evidence of Pauline 
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authorship to be interpolations. |The editors of the Hibbert Journal decided to- 
exclude all ‘dead’ theology. Surely such articles as this, whether for style or 
matter, deserve that epithet. ‘Jewish Scholarship and Christian Science.’ By 
C. G. Montefiore. Complains of the misrepresentation of the Rabbinic re- 
ligion—due to the wilful ignorance of this subject, manifested without exception: 
by Christian scholars. 

The Expository Times (Vol. XIV.-XVI. January-April, 1903. Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark). ‘The Death of Christ,’ by Rev. William Morgan, M.A. 
Criticizes Dr. Denney’s assertion of the propitiatory character of Christ’s death. 
‘ Modern Criticism and its Influence on Theology,’ by Rev. Professor A. F. Kirk- 
patrick, D.D, February: ‘A Unique Biblical Papyrus,’ by Stanley A. Cook, 
M.A. Discovery by F. Nash, F.S.A., of fragment of Hebrew papyrus, pro- 
bably representing pre-Massoretic text, dating from second century a.D. ‘The 
Two Greatest Miracles of the Gospel History,’ by Rev. Professor H. B. Swete, 
D.D. The Resurrection and the Virgin Birth, both of which are essential to- 
Christianity. ‘The Latest Mythological Theory of the Patriarchs,’ by Professor 
Nd. Konig, D.D. ‘Recent Biblical and Oriental Archzology,’ by Professor 
A. H. Sayce,D.D. March: ‘Evangelicalism ; (1) Its Standpoint—its Power,’ 
by Rev. Professor W. P. Paterson, D.D. ‘The Code of Hummurabi,’ by 
C. H, W. Johns, M.A. ‘The Incarnation,’ by Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, 
D.D. Emphasizes the importance of the doctrine of the Virgin Birth. April : 
‘The Virgin Birth,’ by the Rev. W. Sanday, D.D.; ‘ Helprecht’s Discoveries. 
at Nipput\’ by Rev. A. T. Clay. 

The Dublin Review (No. 264. Vol. CXXXII. January 1903. Burns 
and Oates), ‘The Holy Shroud of Turin,’ by Dom Benedict Mackey, O.S.B. 
Minute accqunt of its history, with results of M. Vignon’s investigations. The 
evidence as ere presented is certainly remarkable. ‘ Ultimate Analysis of our 
Concept of Matter,’ by Rev. F. C. Kolbe, D.D. Discusses mechanical, dynamic, 
vortical, and jcholastic or Aristotelian theories. Proposes a combination of the 
two latter. ‘The Passing of Elizabeth’s Supremacy Bill,’ by Rev. J. Pollen, 
S.J. ‘Tichor\ius and St. Augustine,’ by the Rev. A. B. Sharpe, M.A. ‘St. 
Chrysostom on St. Peter,’ by Rev. John Chapman, O.S.B. Seeks to prove the 
supremacy of {}t. Peter by reference to the writings of St. Chrysostom. ‘ The 
Fathers gave Home the Primacy,’ by A. St. Leger Westall. ‘French Missions. 
in the East,’ by Rev. F. Goldie, S.J. 

The English Historical Review (Vol. XVIII. January 1903. Longmans, 
Green, and Co.).| ‘Gian Matteo Giberti,’ by Miss M. A. Tucker. Lengthy article 
dealing with this but little-known ‘ Papal politician and Catholic reformer.’ The 
interest is mainly political. ‘The Introduction of the Cultus of St. Anne into 
the West,’ by Rev. H. M. Bannister. Conjectures that the cultus of St. 
Anne was introduced by Pope Constantine on his return from a journey to the 
East, 711. This would explain the representation of St. Anne in the Church of 
St. Maria Antiqua, Rome. Books noticed include: ‘Opuscules de Critique 
Historique,’ par le R. P. Pierre Mandonnet,|O.P. A learned treatise by a 
Dominican on the Third Order of St. Francis. ‘Inventory of Christ Church, 
Canterbury,’ -edited by J. Wickham Legg, F.S.A., and W. H. St. John 
Hope. 

The Classical Review (Vol. XVII. February 1903. No. 1. David Nutt). 
‘ An Ill-used Passage in Ignatius (Ad Phil. 8, 2),’ by A. N. Jannaris. Points out 
editorial misreadings. ‘Chroust’s Monumenta Paleographica,’ by F. G. Kenyon. 
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* The Destruction of Sennacherib,’ Greek version, by Robert Yelverton Tyrrell. 
March: Recent Excavations in Rome,’ by Thomas Ashby, jun. 

The Jewish Quarterly Review (Vol. XV. January 1903. No. 58. Mac- 
millan and Co.). ‘The Arabic Portion of the Cairo Genizah at Cambridge,’ by 
Dr. H. Hirschfeld (with four facsimiles). ‘The Jews and the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, 1622-1721,’ by Professor R. J. H. Gottheil. Containing a complete list 
of Jews ‘examined before the Inquisition in different cities.’ ‘The Jews in 
Portugal from 1773 to 1902.’ Describes the condition of the Jews during that 
period. It is interesting to note that the Inquisition remained an active force 
until as late as 1822. ‘Simchas Tarah.’ Poetry translated from the Yiddish of 
J. L. Gordon, by Alice Lucas and Helena Frank. ‘ The Hebrew-Persian MSS. 
of the British Museum,’ by Dr. M. Seligsohn. These MSS. include what is 
believed to be the earliest Persian translation of the Pentateuch, probably trans- 
lated by Aba Said not later than the thirteenth century. Also Bible stories in 
verse, by Mulla Shakin, middle of fifteenth century. ‘ Allgemeine Einleitung 
in die jiidische Literatur des Mittelalters,’ by Professor M. Steinschneider. ‘ Eine 
angebliche Erginzung zu Jahja Salih’s Tikl4l,’ by Professor W. Bacher. 

The Contemporary Review (January-March, 1903. Nos. 445-447. Horace 
Marshall and Son). ‘James Martineau,’ by A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. Gives us 
an attractive picture of the man’s personality. ‘The Encyclopeedia Biblica and 
the Gospels,’ by Professor Jannaris. Charges Dr. Abbott with misreading pas- 
sage of Eusebius on which depends the argument for the Johannine authorship of 
the fourth Gospel. Eusebius promises to record ‘ Some things about the canonical 
and acknowledged writings ’ (as Professor Jannaris translates) ; Dr. Abbott reads 
‘ What they say of those Scriptures,’ ete. February: Dr. Abbott defends his 
reading, which is similar to that of Dr. Lightfoot. March: The Influence of 
Scientific Training on the Reception of Religious Truth,’ by Ven. Archdeacon 
Wilson. Scientific training, though in its first stages unsettling to belief, yet its 
effects in many ways beneficial. Has provided theology with new methods and 
insisted on the progressive nature of theology ; on the other hand it cannot lessen 
conviction of moral obligation, nor by the discovery of new truths can it injure 
the truth of religion. ‘The Abbé Loisy and the Catholic Reform Movement,’ 
by Voces Catholicz. 

The Edinburgh Review (No. 403. January 1903. Longmans, Green, and 
Co.). ‘Panslavism in the near East.’ Describes the tyrannical attitude of the 
Russians towards the Orthodox Church. 

The Quarterly Review (No. 393. January 1902. John Murray). ‘New 
Testament Criticism.’ An excellent study. Describes the recent develop- 
ment of criticism. Textual Criticism (a most interesting section, concern- 
ing the dates of principal New Testament MSS.). Criticism as it affects the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 

The Monthly Review (Nos. 28-30. January-March 1903. John Murray). 
* Shall the State Educate ?’ by Goldwin Smith. Dwells upon the defect of education 
iby the State. Advocates the adoption of a voluntary school system. ‘The 
Fourth Gospel and John the Apostle,’ by Professor A. H. Jannaris. <A brief 
but able defence of the authenticity of St. John’s Gospel. March: ‘The Exca- 
‘vation of a Levitical City—Gezer,’ by Major-General Sir C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 
An interesting account of Mr. MacAlister’s recent discoveries. 

Studi Religiosi. (Gennaio-Febbraio 1903. Rome). ‘Ai Lettori.? The 
Editor explains his reasons for reproducing an article in the ‘Church Quarterly 
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Review,’ October 1902, on ‘The Religious Condition of Italy,’ which he 2on- 
siders a piece of fair-minded and valuable criticism. ‘Le Condizioni Relissiose 
dell’ Italia.’ Translated from the ‘Church Quarterly Review.’ G. Gemeria, 
‘Storia di un Conflitto tra la Scienza e la Fede.’ F. Mari, ‘ L’ Originale ebraico 
dell’ Ecclesiastico recentemente scoperto.’ 

Teologisk Tidsskrift (Kjébenhavn, 1903). Sogneprest N.P. Arbol Ras- 
mussen: Bemzerkninger til Problemet : Jesus Kristus, Gud’s Son. Lic. Theol. 
F. Form: Om den rette Lasemaade i Matth. i. 16. Lic. Theol. C. E. Floy- 
strup: William Stubbs. 

Revue @Histoire Eeclésiastique (No. 1. January 1903. Louvain). 
‘ L’Agape,’ by F. X. Funk. Opposes Mgr. Batiffol’s theory that 1 Corinthians 
xi. 18-34 applies only to the Eucharist, the Agape being unknown until the third 
century. Francois Bethune. Les écoles historiques de Saint-Denis et Saint- 
Germain des Prés dans leurs rapports avec la composition des grandes Chroniques 
de France. A. Cauchie. Le Gallicanisme en Sorbonne d’aprés la correspon- 
dance de Barcellini, nonce de France (1668-1671). 

Revue Bibliqgue Internationale (No. I. January 1903. Paris: Lecoffre). 
Mgr. Batiffol, ‘L’Eglise Naissante. Le Canon du Nouveau Testament.’ A 
scholarly article. Discusses the history of the New Testament Canon, challenging 
Harnack’s statement, that Justin only recognized the authority of the Old Testa- 
ment, and that the principle of the New Testament Canon was first formulated by 
Marcion. R. P. Lagrange. Le Code Hammourabi. R. P. Th. Calmes. Les 
Symboles de l’Apocalypse. 

Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique (No. XIII. January-March 1903. 
Paris : Lecoffre). ‘ L’Evangile et l’Eglise,’ by Mgr. Pierre Batiffol. The writer 
has no sympathy with those who seek to interpret Christianity in the language of 
the present age. ‘Notes Bibliques.’ ‘Le Péché originel,’ these de M. Espil. 
‘ Février. Le Réle doctrinal de Saint Augustin.’ Estimates the influence of St. 
Augustine in formulating the dogma of the Church. ‘Les Catholiques et les 
études bibliques au XX° siécle.’? Pour V’histoire religieuse de la France. 

The American Journal of Theology (Vol. VII. No.1. January 1903. The 
University of Chicago Press). ‘The Present Position of the Study of Septuagint,’ 
by Henry A. Redpath, M.A. Sketches briefly the work achieved in direction by 
Holmes, Tischendorf, Ceriane, Nestle, Lagarde, Field. Gives suggestions as to 
methods of study. ‘The Social Ideal and the Dogma of Creation,’ by Rev. Pro- 
fessor Henry S. Nash, D.D. It was the dogma of God as Creator which shaped 
the social ideal of the Israelites ; the same dogma, carrying with it the belief in 
the universal capacity for goodness, stirred the Christians to their task of creating 
a new type of society. Unless we too accept the dogma that ‘ the eternal good 
created the world,’ our social ideal cannot be maintained. ‘The Orthodox 
Philosophy of the Chinese,’ by Rev. Professor George William Knox, D.D. 
‘The Survival of Animal Sacrifices inside the Christian Church,’ by Fred C. 
Conybeare, M.A. Relating to the Armenians. 

The Princeton Theological Review (Vol. I. No. 1. January 1903). Phila- 
delphia : MacCalla and Co.). ‘ Edward Irving,’ by Meade C. Williams. ‘ Dash- 
ing the Little Ones against the Rock,’ by Howard Osgood. ‘ Professor Swing on 
Ritschl and his Critics,’ by James Orr. The writer justifies his previous asser- 
tions with regard to Ritschl’s theology, which had been challenged by Professor 
Swing—viz. that Ritschl’s theory of knowledge and judgment of worth is sub- 
jective ; that he does not hold to the objective reality of guilt (not sin, as Pro- 
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fessor Swing quotes), and that he discredits the Resurrection of Christ. ‘An 
exegesis of 2 Corinthians v. 1-5,’ by Samuel T. Lowrie. ‘The Authenticity 
and Genuineness of the Book of Esther,’ by W. Scott Watson. The evidence 
for the authenticity of the book is considered conclusive. Probably composed in 
Persia. Ahasuerus is identified with Xerxes II., 485-465 B.c. ‘Success in the 
Ministry,’ by William Irwin. ‘ Modern Theories of the Atonement,’ by Benjamin 
B. Warfield. The writer holds the Anselmic or substitution theory to be ‘the 
very heart of the gospel.? He remarks the modern tendency to regard man’s 
repentance as the atoning fact. ‘ Fairbairn’s Philosophy of the Christian Reli- 
gion,’ by Benjamin L. Hobson. 

The Catholic World (January 1903). ‘Catholic Citizens and Public Educa- 
tion.’ ‘ Religious Progress in Porto Rico,’ by Rev. A. Alonso-Alonso. ‘ Monta- 
lembert and Lamennais,’ by Rev. William L. Sullivan, C.S.P. This article 
brings out clearly how the lives of these two men were embittered by Papal 
harshness and intolerance. ‘The International Congress of Americanists,’ by 
Rev. Charles Warren Currier. ‘ Progress in Theology,’ by Rev. James J. Fox, 
D.D. Advice as to the sort of intellectual equipment required in order to combat 
modern scepticism. February: ‘Tasso and the Church of San Onofrio,’ by 
Georgina Pell Curtis. ‘A Dawning Day for the Prosperity of Ireland,’ by James. 
Murphy. ‘ The Ebb and Flow of the Oxford Movement,’ by Willoughby Braith- 
waite. Why is it that perverts to Rome show such little-mindedness towards the 
Church they have deserted? This article is interesting as giving a Romanist’s. 
opinion of the present religious crisis in England. March: ‘The Educational 
Struggle in England,’ by Rev. Gilbert Simmons, C.S.P. The writer sides with 
the Church. He looks upon the Education Bill as an unfair measure, and the 
Kenyon-Slaney Clause as the crowning injustice. ‘A Vision of Spiritual Hope 
for Ireland,’ by Rev. Henry Edward O’Keeffe, C.S.P. 


BooKs RECEIVED, PAMPHLETS, REPRINTS, ETC. 


From the S.P.C.K. 


Through Strife to Victory. By ELLEN M. Biunt. 

Milestones on the Koad of Life. By GEORGE W. E. RusSEL. 
Family Prayers. By the late Rev. BROWNLOW MAITLAND, M.A. 
The Official Year-Book of the Church of England, 1903. 35. 


From A. R. Mowbray and Co. 


The Resurrection and the Life. Arranged by AGNEs L. ILLINGWORTH. 
5s. Arranged in an attractive form, with exceptionally good illustrations. Com- 
prises short devotional readings, selected from a great variety of writers. 


From Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Meditations on the New Testament. By B. W. RANDOLF, D.D. 55. 
Gospel Records interpreted by Human Experience. By H. A. DALLAS. 53s. 
The Gospel in the Christian Year. By RANDOLF H. McKim, D.D. 6s. 
Spiritual Studies in St. Matthew's Gospel. By Rev. ARTHUR RITCHIE. 125. 
Jesus's Way. An Appreciation of the Teaching in the Synoptic Gospels. By 
WILLIAM DE Witt Hype, President of Bowdoin College. 
Meditations on the Passion. By the Rev. ALFRED G. Mortimer, D.D.  55.. 
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Parochial Life Incumbencies. By Lieutenant-General Sir F. FitzwyGram, 
M.P. 3a. 

Handbook of the Theological Colleges of the Church of England and the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland. 6d. 

The Glory of the Cross. By the Rev. JOHN WAKEFORD, B.D. 2s. 6d. 


From Wells Gardner and Darton. 


Prepare to meet thy God. By F. DOUGLAS ROBINSON, 25. 

A Girls Outlook. By M. BRaMsToN. 3¢. Contains much sound advice. 

Rochester Diocesan Directory, 1903. 1s. 6d. 

Retreat Addresses to Clergy. By the late T. P. F. Davipson, M.A. 35. 6d. 

The Religious Instruction of Children at Home. By ELIZABETH BASKER. 
1s. A most useful book. Gives lists of books likely to be of assistance in 
teaching. 

Mothers’ Union Journal. Vol. XV. Edited by Lady Jenkyns. Contains 
a great deal of practical advice and should be extremely helpful. 


From E. and A. Jones, Liverpool. 


Parochial Ritualism: its Dishonesty and Tyranny. By CHARLES HENRY 
ZIET. 

From the Swedenborg Society. 

The Infinite and Final Cause of Creation. By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
Translated by JAMES JOHN GARTH WILKINSON. With a new Introduction by 
Lewis FIELD HITE, M.A. In introducing a reprint of two of Swedenborg’s 
Essays Mr. Hite asserts that his author was the first to recognize ‘ the philosophical 
importance of the concept of the Infinite.’ 


From Breitkopf and Hartel. 


The Marriage Feast: a Cantata for Church Use during Advent or at Other 
Times. By GEORGE GARDNER, M.A., Mus. Bac. Is. 6d. 


From Elliot Stock. 


Feeling after Him. By Basi WILBERFORCE, D.D. §s. These sermons 
are of a popular and undoubtedly attractive character. Many of the great 
problems of life, the origin of evil, free will, etc., are discussed in an original and 
striking manner ; though, as we should perhaps expect in the limits of a sermon 
the arguments are more suggestive than convincing. 

A Study of the Christian’s Intermediate State. - By the Rev. E. T. Marcu 
PHILLIPPS. 9d. 

Practical Hints to Divinity Students. By Rev. J. H. Grppon, B.A. 

The Lord’s Supper. What it is and what it is not, By WERNER A. K. 
SoaMEs, M.A. Is. 

From Philip Wellby. 


Obermann. By ETIENNE PINERT DE SENANCOUR. Translated by A.S. WaITE. 
The author, a disappointed pessimist, in these letters of Obermann is really 
revealing his own psychological experiences. Consequently they are pessimistic 
in tone, averse from religion and convention, always melancholy, sometimes 
tedious. 
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From Macmillan and Co. 


Bethlehem and the Pageant of Our Lady, By LAURENCE HOUSEMAN. Two 
poems written in imitation of the old mystery plays. They possess a simplicity 
and charm rare in modern poetry. 

Hymns and Psalms. By HORACE SMITH. 2s. 6d. 

Happiness: Essays on the Meaning of Life. ByCaRt HELTY. Translated by 
FRANCIS G. PEABODY. 4s. 

The Prayer-Book Psalms relieved of Obscurities and made smoother for Chanting 
with scarcely noticeable alteration. By Rev. E. D. CrEg, M.A. 


From Skeffington and Son. 


Some Actors in Our Lord’s Passion. By Rev. HERMANN LILIENTHAL, M.A. 
2s. 6d. It is the writer’s special aim to avoid the tediousness which so often 
characterizes sermons. We have here graphic pictures, drawn with a certain 
dramatic force, which cannot fail to arrrest attention. That the treatment is 
imaginative is natural under the circumstances. 

Dissenting Orders and Church Status. Do they admit of recognition? By 
H. W. Ho_pDEN. 3d. The answer is, they do not. ‘Where the value of the 
Apostolic Succession is called in question the alternative is that of orders (such) 
or none.’ 

Justification by Faith. By H. W. HOLDEN. 3s. 


From Rivingtons. 


Aids to a Holy Life. By H. B. Bunp, M.A. Preface by the BisHop oF 
ROCHESTER. 
The Christian’s Manual. By Rev. W. H. H. JERvots, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
From the Midland Educational Company, Birmingham. 
A Bishopric and a Cathedral for Birmingham. An address by S. ROYLE 
SHORE. 6d. 
From Giles Printing Co., Edinburgh. 


Year-Book for the Episcopal Churches of Scotland, 1903. 2s. 


From W. R. King, Birmingham. 


The Supply and Training of Candidates for Holy Orders. A paper read at 
the Worcester Diocesan Conference, October 1902. 


From C. J. Clay and Sons. 


A Historical Companion to Hymns Ancient and Modern, containing the Greek 
and Latin, the German, Italian, French, Danish, and Welsh Hymns ; the first 
lines of the English Hymns ; the Names of all Authors and Translators. Edited 
by Rev. RoBERT MAUDE Moorsom, M.A. Second Edition. 


From Methuen and Co. 


The Devotions of Saint Anselm. Edited by CLEMENT C. J. Wess, 
M.A. 25. 

Grace abounding to the Chief of Sinners. By JOHN BunyAN. Edited by 
S. C. FREER, M.A. 2s. 
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Lyra Sacra. A Book of Religious Verse selected by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. 
2s. These books belong to Messrs. Methuen’s delightful series of works of 
devotion, excellently edited. 
The Education Act and After. By H. HENSLEY HENSON, B.D. An appeal 
to Nonconformists on behalf of religious education. 


From Alexander Moring, the De La More Press. 


The Love Letters of Dorothy Osborne to Sir William Temple. Newly edited 
from the original MSS. By IsRAEL GOLLANCz. 

The Library of Liturgiology and Ecclesiology for English Readers. Edited 
by VERNON STALEY, Provost of the Cathedral Church of St. Andrew, Inverness. 

Vol. I. Hierurgia Anglicana. Documents and Extracts illustrative of the 
Ceremonial of the Anglican Church after the Reformation. Edited by members. 
of the Ecclesiological (late Cambridge Camden) Society, A.D. 1848. New Edition. 
Pt. I. Revised and considerably enlarged by VERNON STALEY. 

Vol. Il. The First Prayer Book of Edward VI. 

We cannot do more at present than refer to the first two volumes of these 
excellent reprints. We hope to return to them later. 


From Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., Limited. 


David and Bathshua. By CHARLES WHITWORTH WYNNE. A drama in 
five acts. Mr. Whitworth Wynne, in dramatizing a Bible subject, has employed 
a frankly Shakespearian setting. The result is to a great extent the loss of 
originality. There are, however, passages of striking beauty and dramatic 
force. 

From Tipografia Sociale V. Calvie Co., Napoli. 


Le Difficolta del? Azione Cattolica nel Mezz0-giorno. 


From Hodder and Stoughton. 


The Master and His Method. By GRIFFITH JONES, B.A. Is. 
The Scene of our Lord’s Life. By Rev. Professor R. WADDY Moss. 


From Burns and Oates. 


The Catholic Directory. 1903. Is. 6d. 


From the Church Printing Company. 
The Witness of the Spirit to the Lords Sacramental Coming. By W. E- 
STEVENSON, B.A. Is. 
From Drummond’s Tract Depét. 
The Divine Authorship of the Scriptures of the Old Testament. By 
Davip M. M‘INTYRE. 
From T. C. and E, C. Jack (Edinburgh). 


The Century Bible. S. Mark. Edited by S. D. F. Satmonp, D.D., 
F.E.1.S. Dr. Salmond’s introduction is admirable. The results obtained by 
careful study concerning the date, sources, authorship, &c., are clearly 
arranged and will be of great service to those who are unable to go deeply into 
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the subject for themselves. Especially useful in this respect are the passages 
referring to this Gospel, collected from the writings of the fathers. 


From Smith, Elder and Co. 


Lady Rose’s Daughter, By Mrs. HumMrHry Warp. This is probably 
the best work Mrs. Humphry Ward has written. 


From A. and C. Black. 


Critica Biblica, or Critical Notes on the Text of the Old Testament 
Writings. Part I.: Zsaiah and Feremiah. By T. K. CHEYNE, D.Litt., &c. 
Dr. Cheyne must learn that extravagant speculations such as his are not likely to 
make their way except amongst those who sigh after novelties, unless he con- 
descends to justify his methods by rational arguments. At present we are 
satisfied with adopting an attitude which seems to have the authority of Well- 
hausen. To us Dr. Cheyne’s speculations seem just about as valuable and just 
as trustworthy as those of the Rabbis. 


We have received a large number of books on the Christian Ministry which 
we are reserying for fuller treatment of recent literature on the subject. 


The Church and the Ministry in the Early Centuries. By Tuomas M. 
Linpsay, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Apostolic Order and Unity. By 
RoBERT Bruce, M.A., D.D. (T. and T. Clark.) Zhe Ministry of Grace. 
By JoHN WorpsworTH, Bishop of Salisbury. Second edition, revised. (Long- 
mans.) Oxford Text-Books: The Church, its Unity and Authority. By the 
Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A. (Rivingtons.) Zhe Christian Ministry. By 
the late J. B. Licutroot, D.D. (Macmillan and Co.) Oxford Library of 
Practical Theology: Christian Tradition. By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN. 
Holy Orders. By the Rev. A. R. WHiTHAM. (Longmans, Green and Co.). 
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